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Tories  to  sell  Royal  Mail 


5p  cut  in  letter 
post  to  be  offered 
in  manifesto 


David  Hencke 
Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  blueprint  for 
a scheme  to 
break  up  the 
Royal  Mail  into  11 
franchises  — 
each  to  be  ten- 
dered to  private  firms  — is 
being  planned  by  ministers 
for  inclusion  in  the  Conserva- 
tive party  election  manifesto. 

The  plans  to  revive  the  con- 
troversial privatisation  of  the 
Post  Office  will  be  sent  to 
Downing  Street  by  a team  of 
ministers  under  lan  Lang,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  could  cut  five 
pence  from  the  cost  of  posting 
a letter. 

The  proposals  will  also  in- 
clude sailing  off  Parcelforce, 
the  Post  Office’s  carrier,  to  a 
private  company  and  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  leasing  of  the  , 
remaining  Crown  Post  Offices 
to  private  owners.  Post  Office 
Counters  Ltd,  which  has  over- 
all responsibility  for  sub  and 
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main  post  offices,  will  remain 
in  the  public  sector. 

The  privatisation  of  the 
Post  Office,  which  makes  a 
profit  of  £420  million  a year, 
is  likely  to  raise  more  than  £1 
billion, 

A new  regulator,  the  direc- 
tor of  Ofpost,  will  be  created 
to  supervise  the  privatised 
Royal  Mail,  joining  colleagues 
responsible  for  rail,  gas, 
water,  electricity,  telephone 
and  the  National  Lottery. 

The  most  dramatic  impact 
for  die  public  will  be  a plan  to 
replace  die  present  national 
26p  first  class  and  20p  second 
class  with  a new  maximum 
charge  set  by  the  regulator 
for  national  mail.  Competing 
companies  will  offer  lower 
rates  inside  their  regional ; 
franchises  and  lower  national 
rates. 

The  plan  is  based  on  what 
ministers  regard  as  the  suc- 
cessful privatisation  of  Brit- 
ish Rail  — ■ with  the  aim  of 
encouraging  different  private 
companies  to  bid  for  15-year 
franchises  to  run  Royal  Mail 
regions. 

Contracts  will  also  be  let  to 
provide  the  trunking  arrange- 
ments between  the  11  fran- 
chises to  keep  the  national  de- 
livery service  in  place.  . . 

The  11  regions  are  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland.  Wales,  Lon- 
don, North  East,  North'  West, 
Midlands.  Anglia,  the  South 
East,  the  South  West  and 
South  Central  ( covering  West 
Sussex,.  Hampshire.  Dorset 
Berkshire  and  Surrey); 

Ministers  believe  ‘the 
break-up  will  introduce  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  productiv- 
ity savings  and  cut  postal 
tharges.  The  biggest  reduc- 
tion could  be  in  London 
where  postal  charges  within 
the  capital  could  drop  by 
more  than  5p. 

- Ministers  were  emphasis- 
ing yesterday  that  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  are  - still 
being  discussed.  But  the  big- 


gest  gains  will  come  from 
changing  working"  practices . 

The  move  comes  at  a sensi- 
tive time.  Ministers  are  plan- 
ning to  suspend  the  £1  Poet 
Office  monopoly  if  the  next 
series  of  strikes  by  staff;  doe 
to  begin  tomorrow,  takes 
place.  But  file  privatisation 
plane  suggest  that  ministers 
still  want  to  keep  a national 
delivery  system  for  the  fore- 
seeable fixture,  suggesting  it 


would  be  restored  immedi- 
ately the  strike  finished. 

Ministers  appear  to  believe 
that  the  strikes  will  change 
public  attitudes  to.  privatisa- 
tion- among  members,  of  fixe: 
piddle,  who  have  constantly 
opposed  file  sale  of  the  Royal 
Mafl. 

Michael  Heseltine,  the  dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  can  be 
expected  to  back  file  move 
since  he  was  particularly 


angry  about  being  thwarted 
in  his  plan  to  introduce  a pri- 
vatisation bill  last  year.  Tory 
rebels  refused  to  agree  fixe 
plan. 

The  separate  pale  of  Parcei- 
fbree  was  dropped  by  the  Gov- 
ernment last  year  because  it 
could  not  attract  buyers  for 
-its  loss-making  services. 
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Treasury  looks  to  next  century 


I HE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
' I Clarke,  is  being  urged  to 
consider  “doomsday”  op- 
tions for  improving  Brit- 
ain’s economy  into  the  next 
century,  including  the  vir- 
tual privatisation  of  pen- 
sions, unemployment  bene- 
fit and  other  aspects  of  the 
welfare  stale,  according  to  , 
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Part  of  a national  system  ofpost. . . under  Tory  plans,  each  region  would  be  run  separately  by  different  private  companies  photograph:  graham  turner 


a leaked  Treasury  options 
paper,  writes  Mic/meZ  White. 

However.  Treasury  offi- 
cials said  the  internal  docu- 
ment had  not  yet  been  seen 
or  authorised  by  ministers 
and  had  merely  been  read 
— not  endorsed — by  the  de- 
partment’s  senior 

management. 


The  BBC's  take-over 
of  Its  World  Service ' 
offshoot  Is  an  act  of 
cultural  vandalism 
which  should  be 
rescinded  forthwith. 
By  what  impulse  of 
self-destruction  do 
otherwise  sensible 
people  suddenly 
turn  on  an  icon  of 
proven  success  in 
response  to  this 
year’s  flavoursome 
management  theory? 
Guardian  leader 
page  8 

Removing  the 
English-language 
service  from  Bush 
House  literally  tears 
out  its  editorial  and 
broadcasting  core. 
Denis  Healey  page  9 

With  the  World 
Service,  you 
are  dealing  with 
intangibles  like 
soul  — things  that 
you  can’t  really 
put  down  into  your 
accounts. 

John  Peel  page  9 

I wept  the  first 
time  I heard  the 
signature  tune  and 
the  words  This  is 
the  World  Service’. 

It  gave  me  and  my 
fellow  hostages  a 
real  reason  for 
keeping  going. 

John  McCarthy 
page  5 
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The  shock  of  Yeltsin  in  the  flesh  Rothschild’s  ‘lost 

family’s  fortune’ 


Laurence  McQuillan  is  an  American 
journalist  who  witnessed  the  meeting 
between  US  vice  president  A!  Gore 
and  the  Russian  leader  yesterday.  His 
shock  at  Mr  Yeltsin's  appearance 
confirms  the  new  doubts  about  his  health 


' \ 


THE  difference  in  Presir 
dent  Yeltsin's  appear- 
ance is  striking:  the 
myi  I saw  in  April  was  full  of 
vigour;  the  man  I saw  yester- 
day had  a hard  time  walking. 

As  one  of  two  American 
journalists  who  accompanied 
A1  Gore,  the  vice  president, 
on  his  trip  to  Russia,  X was 
allowed  Inside  the  cream- ; 
coloured  government  sanato- 
rium where  Kremlin  officials 
announced  on  Monday  that 
Mr  .Yeltsin  had  decided  to 
take  a “holiday" . for  two 
wc&lcs. 

' After  eventually  being  per- 
mitted by  security  forces  to 
join  a small  group  of  Russian 
journalists,  I was  taken  to  the 
third  floor  of  what  a Russian 
official  said  was  "like  your 
health  spa". 

The  facility,  where  many 
staff  wore  white  uniforms, 
had  the  combined  feel  of  an 
office  complex  and  a hospital 
After  waiting  several  min- 
utes we  were  ushered  into  the 
office  where  photographs 
were  to  be  taken.  Mr  Yeltsin 


was  standing  alone. — like  a 
soldier  standing  to  attention, 

arms  dued  to  his  sides. 

With  his  white  hair  combed 
immaculately,  file  65-year-old 
Russian  leader  stared  straight 
ahead,  not  acknowledging  our 
presence. 

. .After  several  minutes  of 
Hning  nothing,  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  realise  that  Mr 
Gore's  arrival  was  not  immi- 
nent.-Slowly.  he  turned  and 
started  shuffling  gingerly 
across  the  room,  going  about 
10  feet,  turning  and  retracing 
his  steps,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor.  He  was  clearly  concen- 
trating intently  on  walking. 

The  scene  was  shocking  for 
someone  Who  had  seen  him  at 
the  Kremlin  in  April  during  a 
visit  by  President  Clinton. 
Then,  he  was  foil  of  vigour, 
confidently  joking  and  show- 
ing no  sign  of  physical 
limitation. 

Now,  his  face  was  pale  and 
he  clearly  bad  lost  a consider 
able  amount  of  weight 

Mr  Gore  finally  arrived 
and  rushed  across  the  room  to 


Dan  Atkinson,  Chris  Barrio, 
and  Mariyn  Hainan 


THE  Rothschild  banking 
dynasty  faces  legal 
action  over  allegations  of 

a multi-million  pound  fondly 
fortune.  The  claim  relates  to 
Rothschild’s  worldwide  asset 
.management  business,  which 
has  been  performing  badly  in 
recent  years. 

A wealthy  Midlands  family 
is  m Tigging  professional  in- 
competence on  the  part  of 

Rothschild’s  Swiss  operation. 
It  claims  that  a £35  million 
trust  set  up  in  January  1990 
had  lost  all  but  £80,000  within 
20  months. 

The  SXnyth  fondly,  of  Leam- 
ington Hastings,  Warwick- 
shire, set  up  the  trust  as  a 
routine  tax-avoidance  exer- 
cise connected  with  the  sale 
of  its  Autocim  computer  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  the  1980s. 
Responsibility  for  the  trust's 
management  rested  with 
three  trustees,  two  employees  < 
iff  Rothschild's  in  Zurich,  and 
a Rothschild  company. 

Most  of  the  money  had  been 
lost  after  whatThe  Smyths 
claim  was  a "string  of  dubious 
investments  which  proved  ir- 
recoverable” These  included 
a Spanish  land  development 
It  is  not  thought  such  specula- 


A smiting  Yeltsin  greets  Gore  in  fixe  Barvfkha  sanatorium 


pump  his  hand,  to  avoid  hav- 
ing Mr  Yeltsin  walk  too  much 
towards  him. 

The  two  men,  with  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  the  prime 
minister,  walked  to  nearby 
armchairs.  Mr  Yeltsin  eased 
himself  down  on  to  the  seat 
gingerly  and  then  propped 
himself  up  to  look  better  as  the 

cameras  recorded  the  moment 

The  most  animated  he  be- 
came during  the  meeting  was 
when  Mr  Gore  congratulated 
•him  on  his  win  in  the  presi- 
dential election  earlier  this 
month. 

Mr  Gore  joked:  “I  particu- 
larly admired  your  dancing 
techniques,  which  I saw  on 
.television.’' 

“These  are  the  kinds  of 


things  you  learn  when  you' 
run  for  office,”  President' 
Yeltsin  said,  laughing. 

Afterward,  Mr  Gore 
brushed  aside  questions 
about  Mr  Yeltsin's  health. 
“He  lodes  very  good  to  me,*’ 
he  said.  “He  seems  to  be  In 
good  health.  He  was  relaxed, 
smiling.’’- 

Mr  Yeltsin  had  a heart 
attack  last  October  on  his 
return  to  Russia  after  a visit 
to  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  second’ attack  he  had  suf- 
fered in  the  past  year.  He 
pushed  himarif  relentlessly  in 
his  successful  re-election 
campaign,  but  now  it  appears 
that  questions  about  his 
health  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue.— Reuter. 


tivB  investments  would  nor- 
mally be  considered  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  at  the 
Trustee-Act 

Duncan  Smyth  Hnfmg  he 
foced  the  loss  of  his  home  and 
bis  £500,000  yacht  The  femily 
was  facing  mortgage  pay- 
ments of  £10,000  a month.  Bid, 
after  protracted  wrangling 
and  two  days  before  he  was  , 
due  to  be  evicted,  Roth- 
schild's agreed  to  pay  £2  mil- 
lion in  February  1995. 

Of  this,  some  £1  million  was 
used  to  pay  debts  and  mort- 
gage arrears,  and  £1  million 
was  reinvested  In  the  trust 
But  since  then,  the  family 
claims,  incompetent  manage- 
ment and  excessive  foes  have 
meant  that,  for  from  growing, 
the  fond  has  lost  over  £100,000 
in  value,  with  only  small 
sums  paid  as  income. 

When  the  original  sum  was 
invested,  the  trustees  were 
being  advised  by  London  ac- 
countant Peter  Goldsmith, 
who  is  authorised  by  the  pro- 
fession’s governing  body  to 
advise  on  corporate  finance, 
stocks  and  shares.  life  assur- 
ance and  pensions.  Mr  Gold- 
smith, who  is  being  sued  by 
Rothschild’s  and  Is  in  turn 
suing  other  parties  involved 
in  the  Smyth  trust,  said  yes- 
terday: "The  thing  was  run  by 
the  trustees  of  the  trust’’.  He 
turn  to  page  2,  columns 
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Tibet's  exiled  leader , the  Dalai  Lama, 
is  in  Britain  this  week.  Please  support 
his  efforts  to  gam  justice  and  sujfrort 
for  his  people. 

In  1950  the  Chinese  illegally  invaded 
Tibet.  46  years  later  China  still  occupies 
Tiber,  in  defence  of  inremationai  taw,  UN 
resolutions  and  the  wishes  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  Despite  this,  and  its  unique 
historical  links  with  Tibet,  Britain  does 
not  recognise  Tiber  as  an  independent  country.  Only  public 
support  will  persuade  our  Government  to  acr  before  all  hope 
for  theTibecan  people  is  lost. 


OCCUPIED  SINCE  1950 


HOW  YOU  CAN  SUPPORT  TIBET 

Join  fixe  Tibet  Society,  the  Dalai  Liana's  co-hosts  to  the  UK  this 
week.  Annual  membership  costs £15  and  includes  an  informative 
quarterly  magarine  and  involvemenr  in  activities  that  can  help 
yon  support  Tibet  and  the  Tibetan  people. 

Make  a donation  to  support  Tibetan  people.  The  Tibet  Relief 
Fund  provides  educational,  medical  and  cultural  support  to Tibetan 
exiles  in  India  and  Nepal,  and  Tibetan  people  within  Tibet. 
£16  buys  education  or  medical  care  for  a refugee  for  one  month. 
Your  support  is  vital. 

— “•  — — “■  “■  - - " 

I widi  to  join  the  Tibet  Society  for  one  year  ar  £15  Q 

1 wish  to  mate  a donation  to  die  Tibet  Relief  Fund 

£75 □ £50 Q £25 □ £16Q  Other£__ — 

1 enclose  a cheque  ft*  & fioTibei  RefigfFundj,  or 

Please  charge  my  credit  card!-  ■ — Eap  date  - 

Card  Number  1 I I I I I I-  1-1-  I I M M T~f 

Signature i 

Name 

Address 


Ppfttffldg  

Please  Troon  yw  amplindform  today  to: 

IBkC  Refief  Hmd,  FREEPOST  20  LON8454,  London  W1E9AP 
(NosampiojukeA  butifjw  use  «*,  more  of  your  mane?  wiflsLppccrTibctK*) 
Registered  Chairy.  number  228535  _ . . _ . 
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The  Guardian 


Sketch 


Question  time  as 
safe  as  houses 


Hoggart 


MR  HARRY  BARNES 
(Lab.  Derbys  NE)  raised 
a point  of  order.  He  had, 
by  accident,  received  a letter 
intended  for  Mr  Simon 
Coombs,  who  sits  in  the  Conser- 
vative interest  for  Swindon. 

The  letter  suggested  that  Mr 
.Coombs  might  care  to  attend  a 
- discussion  with  Trade  and  In- 
dustry ministers  today.  Just 
before  question  time  on  those 
topics.  “Your  contribution  is 
much  appreciated.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  sure  that 
the  resulting  exchanges  will 
be  beneficial  to  alL" 

Heavens!  MPs  were  horri- 
fied. Aghast!  Stupefied!  There 
was  reeling  and  writhing  and 
fainting  In  colls.  The  Com- 
mons matron  was  urgently 
summoned  with  sal  volatile 
and  proprietary  diuretics. 

The  notion  that  back-bench- 
ers might  collude  to  turn 
Question  Time  into  little  more 
than  a cheer-leading  session 
for  the  Government  was  so 
outrageous  that  several  of 
them  had  to  be  carried  off  on 
stretchers,  stiff  as  boards,  like 
Italian  strikers  from  the  pen- 
alty area. 

I exaggerate.  Infect  I exag- 
gerate quite  a lot  To  be  truth- 
ful. nobody  seemed  surprised. 

Not  after  Prime  Minister’s 
Questions  yesterday.  Mr 
Major  was  in  some  difficulty. 
We  learned  die  remarkable  . 
feet  that  the  public  debt, 
which  grew  steadily  for  300 
years  since  1692,  has  actually 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years, 
all  on  Mr  Major’s  watch. 

No  wonder  squads  of  loyal 
backbench  Conservatives  rose 
to  condemn  the  Labour  Party. 
“New  Labour  is  new  danger," 
announced  Jacqui  Lait,  con- 
structively. “Labour  means 
new,  real  danger.  ” said  David 
Amess  (Basildon),  benefi- 
cially. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconceiv- 
able that  either  MP  had  had 
their  questions  suggested  ata 
constructive  and  beneficial 
meeting  beforehand.  Or  that 
they  are  desperately  hoping 


First  night 


for  preferment  in  the  last 
reshuffle  before  the  election. 

The  debate  on  the  sale  of 
service  accommodation  fol- 
lowed. Mr  David  Clark,  who 
you  have  never  heard  of;  but  Is 
the  shadow  defence  secretary, 
led  for  Labour.  He  was  work- 
manlike, and  few  Tories,  most 
of  whom  have  doubts,  trou- 
bled to  interrupt  him. 

Mr  Bill  Walker  <C,  Tayside 
N)  spotted  a golden  greasing 
opportunity.  He  rose  to  imply 
that  the  objections  were  mere 

pusillanimous  cavils,  since 
there  would  be  no  problem 
about  obtaining  adequate  ac- 
commodation for  the  forces 
whenever  it  was  needed.  “In 
times  of  hostility,  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  almost  any- 
thing!" he  said. 

The  Labour  benches  col- 
lapsed, as  Mr  John  Reid 
shouted;  “So  if  we  have  a war. 
the  houses  will  be  safe!” 

Senor  Portillo  rose  to  de- 
fend himself  it  is  not  cheap  to 
remind  people  of  his  Spanish 
roots:  Portillo  is  a Jesuit  in  the 
true  sense,  able  to  provide 
rational  arguments  to  support 
irrational  faith.  In  this  case, 
his  faith  means  privatising 
army  houses  in  spite  of  Tory 
objections.  Was  Father  Xavier 
upset  by  this?  No: 

‘Tm  not  surprised  that  it 
was  Conservatives  who  raised 
the  questions.  It's  the  Conser- 
vative Party  that  cares  about 
defence,  and  knows  the  issues 
that  are  of  interest  to  service 
families." 


The  mind  reeled  gently,  like 
a weary  drunk  tottering  from 
one  wall  to  the  other.  IfTory 
doubts  about  the  sale  prove 
that  it  was  Tories  who  really 
care  about  Our  Boys,  didn't 
that  mean  that  the  sale  is  mis- 
taken? Or,  if  te  is  such  a good 
idea,  why  does  the  caring 
party  object  so  loudly? 

However,  reassured  by  Car- 
dinal Xlmenes,  the  novices  on 
the  back  benches  returned  to 
their  devotions. 

Later  Mr  Portillo  offered 
three  minor  concessions.  The 
rebel  Nicholas  Winterton  (C, 
Macclesfield)  was  first  out  of 
the  trenches  to  change  his 

mind. 

Tm  glad  I've  never  been  in  a 
fox  hole  with  him.  “Achtung. 
mein  Britischer  freund,  it  lz 
time  for  zee  surrender.  Be  as- 
sured. Tommy,  with  us  safe  as 
bouses  you  will  be!  Service 
houses!  Ha!  Ha!” 

“Eighty  ho,  Jerry,  here  we 
come!"  Burst  of  machine-gun . 
fire;  freeze  frame;  fade. 


Swooping  script 
of  painful  free  fall 


Lyn  Gardner 


BMy 

Lyric  Studio,  Hammersmith 


1 1 1-lEKE : 
I nary  sc 
I lace's  a 


I is  an  extraordi- 
nary scene  in  Naomi  Wal- 
l's adaptation  of  Wil- 
liam Wharton's  novel. 
Sergeant  A1  sucks  up  some 
porridge,  cups  his  lips  over  the 
open,  greedy  chick-like  mouth 
of  Ills  boyhood  friend  Birdy 
and  feeds  him  like  a mother 
bird.  It  Is  a moment  of  almost 
obscene  intimacy,  so  naked 
and  tender  that  you  want  to 
avert  your  prying  eyes.  It  is 
like  watching  someone  make 

love  or  give  birth. 

I imagine  this  was  entirely 
what  Wallace  intended.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  attracted  her 
to  Wharton's  novel  about  pi- 
geon fanciers  A1  and  Birdy. 
boyhood  friends  who  grow  up, 
grow  apart  join  the  army  to 
fight  the  second  world  war  and 
are  reunited  In  an  army 
prison  hospital,  A1  with  a dis- 
figured fece  and  Birdy  with  a 
scarred  mind. 

Wallace  has  already  written 
with  grace  and  fierce  tender- 
ness about  male  bonding, 
homoeroticism  and  the  dehu- 
manising rite  of  passage  from 
boyhood  to  manhood  through 
war.  Here  these  themes  are 
intensified  and  magnified  in  a 
piece  that  is  not  about  fear  of 
flying,  but  about  the  piercing 
pain  of  free  fell  Here  too,  as  In 
Wallace's  other  plays,  past 
and  present  coexist  on  stage 
and  occas  tonally  collide. 

Young  Birdy  gets  his  name 
when  he  slips  out  of  the  grasp 
of  his  friend  Aland  tumbles 
off  the  gasometer  on  to  the 
concrete  many  feet  below.  His 
remarkable  survival  earns 
him  his  nickname  but  also  a 


taste  for  flight  “It  was  like 
being  alive,”  he  says:  He 
spends  the  rest  of  his  boyhood 
trying  to  recreate  this  exhila- 
rating feeling  with  the  aid  of  a 
bicycle  and  a homemade  pair 
of  wings. 

“Doris  doesn’t  look  like  she 
could  fly  under  any  condi- 
tions, ” Birdy  tells  A1  who  is 
urging  him  to  put  aside  his 
pigeons  for  girls. 

But  although  they  appear  to 
be  drifting  apart,  A1  and  Birdy 
are  headed  to  the  same  place 
— nowhere.  Like  Icarus  they 
are  too  cocky  about  their 
place  in  the  sun — the  world  of  j 
adulthood.  When  they  try  to 
scale  a frozen  waterfall  they 
come  crashing  down  and 
laugh.  In  adulthood  such  falls 
hurt  and  scar.  Like  war,  they 
make  men  out  of  the  boys. 

Wallace's  script  swoops  and 
soars,  playing  with  metaphor 
and  imagery.  It  is  simple  and 
dense  at  the  same  time.  Even 
so,  there  are  times  when  it 
almost  seems  swamped  by 
Kevin  Knight’s  overwrought 
production  and  design  that  is 
often  like  a sledgehammer 
being  used  to  crack  a nut 

The  birdcage-topped  revolv- 
ing set  which  creates  cells 
within  cells,  boyhood  scenes 
largely  played  on  the  top  level, 
and  Sergeant  Al's  attempts  to 
coax  Birdy  out  ofhisbirdlike 
trance  below  in  a metal  prison 
are  effective  but  too  much. 

But  be  does  garner  some 
remarkable  performances: 
Matthew  Watt  twitching  and 
Dapping  like  a grounded  bird 
In  his  catatonic  state;  the 
repressed  violence  of  A1  beau- 
tifully suggested  by  Corey 
Johnson's  clenched,  drum- 
ming bands  and  a sheer  golden 
promise  and  sensuality  of 
Adam  Garcia’s  young  AI  and 
Tam  Williams's  young  Birdy. 


w«lnesday  Ju^ 
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Duncan  Smyth  at  his  Warwickshire  home,  which  he  said  was  threatened  by  Rothschild's  'serious  mismanagement* 

Rothschild’s  faces  clost  millions’  action 


continued  from  page  1 
had  never  been  a trustee  and 
j was  not  responsible  for  vet- 
[ ting  any  investment  ideas  put 
j to  the  trust  either  by  its  bene- 
[ ficiaries  or  by  anybody  else. 

The  family  Is  poised  to  take 
legal  action  to  force  Roth- 
schild's to  resign  as  trustees. 
| The  family  also  wants  further 
I compensation. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Smyth, 
| speaking  from  his  large  1920s 
house  set  in  three  acres  of 
I landscaped  gardens,  said  he 
had  been  appalled  by  the  “ar- 


Botham 
caught 
in  slips 
as  sex, 
drugs 
and 
cricket 
merge 


Matthew  Engel  at 
the  great  libel  test 


rogance  of  Rothschild's”  over 
the  losses:  The  trust's  value, 
he  said,  was  “going  down  like 
an  express  elevator”. 

Mr  Smyth  claims  Roth- 
schild’s management  fees 
have  eaten  up  £35.000,  and 
only  £44,000  has  been  paid  out 
as  income. 

The  affair  had  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  his  family’s 
health  and  happiness.  The 
wrangling  had  driven  him  “to 
the  point  of  suicide”,  induc- 
ing a stress-related  heart  con- 
dition. 


It  had  hastened  the  end  of 
his  marriage,  and  his 
younger  son  David,  now  17, 
had  been  “traumatised"  by 
the  threatened  eviction. 

“A  lot  of  people  would  have 
cracked  and  gone  under,”  Mr 
Smyth  said.  “It  has  become  a 
living  nightmare.” 

Although  he  and  his  family 
now  lived  comfortably,  they 
were  “totally  under  the  con- 
trol of  Rothschild’s”. 

The  Rothschild  City  opera- 
tion made  clear  yesterday 
that  it  has  no  direct  connec- 


tion with  the  Svnss  fond  man- 
ager, Rothschild  Trust 
(Schweiz)  AG.  and  that  the 
British  mainstay  NM 
Rothschild  is  not  befog  sued. 
Nor  does  the  case  directly 
involve  the  Rothschild  Asset 
Management  subsidiary  of 
which  Amschel  Rothschild, 
who  took  bis  own  life  last 
week  in  Paris,  was  chief  exec- 
utive; however,  part  of  his 
responsibility  was  the  unifi- 
cation of  all  fond  manage- 
ment operations  around  foe 
world. 


T""HE 
I Gre 
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second  day  of  the 
Great  Cricketing  Libel 
Case  continued  before 
Mr  Justice  French  yester- 
day in  the  jam-packed  hell- 
hole offically  known  as 
Court  13  at  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  It  pro- 
duced two  sessions  of  pure 
nostalgia. 

In  the  morning,  the  jury 
watched  footage  of  two  Test 
matches  from  1982  that 
may  or  may  not  prove  that 
Ian  Botham  broke  the  Laws 
of  Cricket  by  tampering 
with  a ball,  but  incidentally 
gave  40-year-old  Botham  a 
strange  half-hoar  watching 
himself  aged  27. 

Later,  George  Carman 
QC,  cross-examining 
Botham,  forced  him 
through  more  than  a de- 
cade of  tabloid  headlines 
relating  to  sex,  drugs  and 
(occasionally)  cricket  — in- 
cluding his  admission  that 
he  smoked  marijuana,  his 
original  lies  on  the  subject. 


Imran  Khan,  defending  libel  allegations,  and  his  wife 
Jemima  leaving  the  High  Court  photograph,  mark  st  geqrge 


and  later  allegation  that  he 
slept  and  took  cocaine  with 
a Miss  Barbados. 

Botham,  one  of  the  two 
greatest  all-rounders  of  the 
1980s,  is  suing  the  other, 
Imran  Khan,  for  libel  over 
an  article  in  the  Sun  calling 
him  a cheat.  Botham  and 
his  former  England  team- 
mate Allas  Lamb  are  also 
suing  Imran,  the  former 
Pakistan  captain  and  aspir- 
ing politician,  for  an  inter- 
view in  India  Today  which 
quoted  him  as  saying  they 
were  racists,  uneducated 
and  lacked  class. 

The  nature  of  the  trial 


means  that  the  temptation 
to  use  cricketing  meta- 
phors is  overwhelming. 
The  lawyers  yesterday 
were  most  restrained  but 
the  similarities  are  Inescap- 
able: the  ritualised  joust- 
ing. the  veneer  of  courtesy, 
the  seething  undertones. 

And  when  Mr  Carman 
finally  began  his  cross-ex- 
amination after  more  than 
an  hour  of  legal  submis- 
sions. there  was  an  electric- 
ity in  the  air  reminiscent 
of  Botham  and  Imran  fac- 
ing up  to  each  other  on  the 
field  with  the  ball  new  and 
the  stakes  high.  The  stakes 


were  never  this  high,  how- 
ever: the  costs  . may  ap- 
proach £X  million. 

Despite  protests  from  the 
plaintiffs’  counsel,  Charles 
Gray  QC,  Mr  Carman  tried 
to  shed  doubt  on  Botham's 
veracity  by  going  back  to 
1984  and  raking  up  bis  de- 
nial that  he  had  smoked 
pot  "That  was  a lie,  wasn’t 
it?”  asked  Carman.  “When 
you're  confronted  by  a pack 
of  journalists  you  tend  to 
freeze,  don't  you?”  replied 
Botham.  "That  was  a lie. 
"Yes.  sir.” 

Mr  Carman  also  accused 
Botham  of  malting  what  he 
called  "a  disgracefully  of- 
fensive" remark  in  a 1984 
radio  interview,  after  he 
came  home  from  Pakistan, 
by  saying  it  was  the  sort  of 
country  he  would  like  to 
send  his  mother-in-law  for 
a month,  all  expenses  paid. 

Botham  said  that  was  in- 
accurate: he  only  wanted  to 
send  her  there  for  two 
weeks.  “It  meant  no  more 
than  any  other  mother-in- 
law  joke.” 

"But  you  were  being 
pretty  offensive  to  Pakistan 
and  its  citizens?”  asked  Mr 
Carman.  “In  that  case  I'd 
say  I have  been  more  offen- 
sive about  Australia  than  I 
have  about  Pakistan." 

He  backed  this  up  shortly 
afterwards.  Asked  why  he 
did  not  sue  the  former  Aus- 
tralian captain  tan  Chap- 
pell for  calling  him  a habit- 
ual liar,  Botham  said:  “He’s 
from  Australia,  I didn’t 
take  any  notice." 

A huge  throng  had  gath- 
ered in  the  wood-panelled 
room,  including  several  ce- 
lebrity court  reporters  (Roy 
Hattersley,  Henry  Blofeld, 
Frances  Edmonds).  Every- 
one had  craned  their  necks 
to  try  to  see  the  14-year-old 
videos,  from  tests  against 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  de- 
fence was  expected  to  show 
the  videos  but  was  pre- 
empted by  Mr  Gray,  who 
said  he  wanted  to  put  the 
Incidents  in  context. 

Botham  was  seen  throw- 
ing the  new  ball  to  the 
wicket-keeper  Bob  Taylor 
who  then  gave  it  what  Ted 
Dexter,  who  was  commen- 
tating at  the  time  and 
clearly  mystified,  called  “a 


The  Rothschild  empire  is  a 
loose,  worldwide  grouping 
with  2,000  employees.  It  has 
offices  in  20  countries  and 
manages  funds  totalling  $30 
billion  (about  £19  billion). 


thorough  going-over  with 
his  glove”.  Botham  said 
this  was  to  dry  the  ball, 
which,  would  have  grown 
moist  while  being  stored  In 
a plastic  bag  in  the  um- 
pire's pocket.  He  could  not 
do  it  himself  because  his 
hands  were  sweaty. 

Another  clip  showed 
Botham  apparently  using 
his  thumbnail  to  either 
scratch  or  pick  illegally  at 
the  ball’s  seam.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  cheated 
and  said  this  was  merely 
one  of  many  incidents  that 
occurred  regularly  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s 
when  inferior  leather 
meant  that  balls  kept  going 
out  of  shape,  and  the 
bowlers  had  to  ask  the  um- 
pires to  change  them. 

The  case  continues,  at 
phenomena]  expense. 


‘MacBirt’  wins  high-profile  prize  as  head  of  Radio  Four 


Labour  hits  out  at  Central 
Office  ‘fears  and  smears’ 


Andrew  Cuff 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


ja  JITTERY  Labour  Patty 
#%Last  night  launched  a fero- 
cious attack  on  the  Conserva- 
tives' election  strategy  In  the 
wake  of  new  evidence  that 
Central  Office  will  be  spend- 
fog  a record  £10  million  on  an 
American-style  negative  cam- 
paign of 'Tears  and  smears.” 


After  the  Conservative 
chairman,  Dr  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney,  launched  a poster  bearing 
foe  slogan  "Labour's  Union 
Jack”  over  a white  flag  with 
the  message  “New  Labour.  No 
Britain"  Labour  strategists 
summoned  a press  conference 
to  reject  Dr  Mawhinney's 
charge  that  Scots,  Welsh  and 
English  regional  assemblies  — 
plus  a London  authority  — 
would  cost  £108  million  a year. 


IAMES  Boyle,  foe  head  of 
I Radio  Scotland,  was  yes- 
terday appointed  controller  of 
Radio  Four,  one  of  the  high* 
; est-profile  jobs  in 
broadcasting. 

Mr  Boyle  — known  as  Mac- 
Birt for  the  way  he  trans- 
formed Radio  Scotland  and 
turned  it  into  the  national 
station  of  the  year  in  1992  — 
takes  over  in  the  autumn 
[following  Michael  Green's 
; retirement  in  August. 

Matthew  Bannister,  newly- 


appointed  director  of  radio, 
announced  foe  appointment 
at.  the  radio  festival  in  Bir- 
mingham. He  said:  “James 
has  a strong  track  record  in 
public  service  broadcasting 
and  has  the  breadth  of  intel- 
lectual and  practical  experi- 
ence to  lead  Radio  Four." 

Mr  Boyle,  aged  30.  beat  off 
competition  from  Dave  Stan- 
ford. head  of  magazine  pro- 
grammes on  Radio  Pour,  and 
Pbil  Harding,  chief  political 
adviser,  for  the  £90,000-a-year 
post.  . 

**I  am  inheriting  a strung 
and  vibrant  network  from 


Michael  Green  and  see  my 
task  as  one  of  defending  and 
developing  Radio  Four.”  be 
said, 

Mr  Boyle,  currently  on  se- 
condment as  the  BBC's  chief 
adviser  of  editorial  policy,  ac- 
knowledged the  passion  in- 
spired by  the  network.  Listen- 
ers  campaigns  have  saved 
Radio  Four's  long-wave  fre- 
quency and  helped  ditch  An- 
derson  Country. 

Insiders  said  yesterday  that 
Mr  Boyles  was  liked  and 
good  at  motivating  staff.  He 
turned  round  Radio  Scotland 
in  18  months. 


James  Boyle  . 
staff  motivator 
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pull 


out  of 


Ulster 


sent  to  Northern  Ire- 
land iTfoefece  d reel 

t0S  withdrawal  of  more 


1,000  extra  troops 
to  Northern  Ireland 
that  security  chiefs  tej1®*® 
Jh*  violence  triggered  by 


A spokesman  for  NM  Roth- 
schild declined  to  comment 
oh  the  bank's  Swiss 
operations. 

A complaint  from  the 
Smyths  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  passed  on  In  Janu- 
ary to  its  opposite  number  in 
Berne,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Banking  Commission. 


the  violence  n_ 

events  at  the  DnifflCPWOj 
ange  parade  in  Co  Armagh  is 
drawing  to  a close. 

For  a second  night  nuining 

there  was 

ever  intimidation  of  Protes- 
tants and  foe  burning ; erf  prop- 
ertv  are  continuing 
sdo radically-  A Presbyterian 
church  in  north  Belfast  suf- 
fered its  third  arson  attack  m 
a week,  and  in  the  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  town  of  Dun- 
given,  Co  Londonderry,  a 
number  of  Protestant  families 

have  been  intimidated. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  Parachute 
Regiment  means  that  troop 
levels  have  returned  to  their 
pre-1994  ceasefire  level  of 
about  18,000.  which  is  still 
higher  than  last  year.  Lieu- 
tenant General  Sir  Rupert 
Smith,  the  army  chief  in 
Northern  Ireland,  said  he  had 
sufficient  forces  to  support1 
the  RUC. 

But  there  was  little  sign 
yesterday  that  the  political 
situation  was  easing.  The 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  and  the 
Irish  foreign  minister,  Dick 
Spring,  had  a tense  meeting 
in  Belfast,  while  Unionist  and 
nationalist  politicians  argued 
about  last  week's  events. 

The  Alliance  Party  leader, 
John  Alderdice,  said  it  was 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  to 
foe  political  process. 

Earlier,  Mr  Spring  accused 
the  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  of  being 
“totally  inconsistent"  after  it 
was  revealed  that  he  had  met 
a leading  loyalist  and  former 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force  pris- 
oner during  last  week's  stand- 
off at  Drumcree. 

Sir  Hugh  Annesley,  chief 
constable  of  the  RUC,  will 
face  a motion  of  no-confi- 
dence when  foe  Police  Au- 
thority for  Northern  Ireland 
meets  on  Friday.  Sean  Nee- 
son,  an  Alliance  Party  whip 
and  an  authority  member, 
said  Sir  Hugh  must  go  after 
his  handling  of  the  crisis. 

After  discussions  with  all 
the  main  players.  Senator 
George  Mitchell  said  tonight 
he  was  convinced  progress 
was  possible.  In  a statement 
issued  jointly  with  his  co- 
chairmen,  Canadian  General 
John  de  Chastelain  and  for- 
mer Finnish  prime  minister 
Harri  Holkeri,  he  stated  their 
strong  and  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  the  use  or  the 
threat  of  violence  to  achieve 
political  objectives”. 

They  expressed  their  regret 
over  the  circumstances  of  the 
past  week. 
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Princess  withdraws  support  from  1 00  good  causes,  but  remains  patron  of  six  — largely  metropolitan  — groups 


Dmrkf  Brlndte,  Social 
Ttnricu  Ciwiiapamlmt 


ABOUT  100  charities 
were  yesterday  dealt 
a blow  bigger  than 
anything  the  compe- 
tition of  the 
National  Lottery  has  thrown 
at  them  when  the  Princess  of 
Wales  resigned  as  tbefr 
patron. 

Princess  Diana,  whose  sup- 
port has  boosted  the  charities' 
-fundraising  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  said  she 
could  not  give  the  commit- 
ment they  deserved  as  she 
sought  to  reorganise  her  life 
after  her  divorce. 

Six  charities  are  to  keep  the 
princess  as  their  patron  or 
president.  They  are  likely  to 
benefit  enormously  from  the 
concentration  of  her  charita- 
ble work  on  a handful  of 
causes. 


Brian  Roberts-Wray.  chair- 
man off  the  institute  of  Char- 
ity Fundraising  Managers, 
said:  “The  potential  positive 
effect  for  the  half-dozen  that 
she  is  staying  with  is  proba- 
bly substantially  greater  than 
the  potential  negative  effect 
for  the  100  she  la  giving  up.” 

. The  princess's  decision 
came  in  letters  received  by 
the  100  charities  the  day  alter 
her  marriage  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  conditionally 
ended  by  the  granting  of  a de- 
cree nisL 

The  letters  said:  “As  I seek 
to  reorganise  my  life,  it  will- 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  level  of 
commitment  that  I believe 
you  deserve.  1 feel  that  some- 
one else  fax  the  royal  family 
may  now  be  better  suited  to 
support  your  tremendous 
endeavours.” 

The  princess's  office  put  the 
number  of  charities  Involved 


at  almost  100.  A listing  com- 
piled two  years  ago  said  she 
was  patron  or  president  of 
115,  suggesting  she  has 
resigned  from  109,  either  yes- 
terday or  previously. 

The  six  charities  with 
which  she  is  to  continue  are: 
the  London  homelessness 
charity  Centrepolnh  English 
National  Ballet;  The  Leprosy 
Mission;  the  National  Aids 
Trust;  and  Great  Ormond 
Street  children's  hospital  and 
die  Royal  Marsden  cancer 
hospital,  both  In  London. 

There  was  dismay  among 
the  rejected  charities  and,  be- 
low the  surface,  resentment 
at  the  good  fortune  of  the  six 
well-established,  successful 
and  largely  metropolitan 
groups. 

One  organisation  In  receipt 
of  the  dreaded  letter  was  Ty 
Hafan.  in  Barry,  South  Gla- 
morgan. which  is  seeking  to 
raise  £2  million  towards 


‘Aslseekto 
reorganise  my  life,  it 
will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  provide  you 
with  the  level  of 
commitment  that  I 
believe  you  deserve’ 

Princess  Diana 


Royal  works 


Top  Patrons' 

Number  of 

Charities 

215 

Prince  of  Wales 

160 

Oueen  Mother 

150 

140 

Princess  of  Wales. 

115 

(now  6) 

Princess  Royal. — 

105 

Duke  of  York 

Duchess  of  York — 

25 

Prince  Edward 

20 

- Pntron  o/  prasKfMC  IBM. 
Source  Owttt  Ant  Ftumdtiton 


building  the  first  children’s 
hospice  in  South  Wales.  Last 
night  it  wrote  to  Princess  Di- 
ana, pleading  with  her  to 
reconsider.  Dominic  Jenkins, 
its  chief  executive,  said:  “The 
princess  only  became  our  pat- 


ron a year  ago.  but  ever  since 
our  donations  have  increased 
dramatically.”. 

Vanessa  Gould,  spokes- 
woman for  Turning  Point, 
which  works  with  people 
with  drug,  alcohol  or  mental 


health  problems,  said  the 
charity  had  been  surprised  to 
get  a resignation  letter. 

“She  has  said  before  that 
we  are  one  of  her  favourite 
charities.  Even  as  the  letter 
arrived,  our  chief  executive 


was  writing  to  her  about 
some  work  which  we  thought 
she  might  do  for  us  later  in 
the  year." 

At  one  time,  the  princess 
bad  been  doing  something  for 
Turning  Point  every  month, 
Ms  Gould  said.  "She  did  a pre- 
miere of  the  Apollo  13  film 
last  year,  which  raised  over 
260.000  for  us." 

Relate,  the  marriage  and 
relationship  guidance  char- 
ity, is  another  loser.  It  said 
the  princess  had  beet  "im- 
mensely supportive”  since  be- 
coming patron  in  1969. 

The  charity  has  estimated 
that  her  presence  at  a film 
premihre  boosted  the  money 
raised  tenfold,  to  £100.000. 

Tbe  losses  will  not  be 
merely  financial.  The  prin- 
cess has  been  able  to  focus  at- 
tention on  issues  not  always 
easy  to  publicise:  in  1989,  she 
invited  reporters  and  televi- 
sion crews  into  her  sitting- 


room  at  Kensington  Palace  to 
meet  youngsters  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  or  mental 
handicap. 

Roger  Singleton,  senior  di- 
rector of  Bamardo’s.  the 
charity  involved  on  that  occa- 
sion and  another  of  the  un- 
lucky 100,  said  yesterday; 
“The  princess  has  often  com- 
manded mass  attention  when 
she  speaks  out  on  issues 
which  affect  children.” 

Mr  Roberts-Wray  said  not 
all  the  100  charities  would 
suffer  equally.  Royal  patrons 
were  only  really  effective  if 
they  were  active  and  it  was 
inconceivable  that  tbe  prin- 
cess had  been  truly  active  on 
each  organisation's  behalf. 

“Nobody  is  ever  going  to  be 
able  to  make  a real  commit- 
ment for  100-plus  charities  — 
be  they  royal  or  un-royal,"  he 
added. 
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Syrian  gives  Oxford  a £20m  college 


New  business 
school  to  attract 
world's ‘best 
and  brightest' 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Corroapondewt 

OXFORD  University 
yesterday-  accepted 
its  largest  donation 
for  more  thaw  half  a 
century  — £20  million  for  a 
business  school— from  a Syr- 
ian-born businessman. 

Wafic  Hida  Said,  ’ an  ad- 
mirer of  Lady  Thatcher 
friend  of  the  former  minister 
Jonathan  Altken,  would  be 
immortalised  by  Oxford 
alongside  'other  generous 
benefactors,  said  Lord  Jen- 
kins offfiflhead  the  universi- 
ty's chancellor. 

The  gift  is  the  largest  since 
Lord  Nuffield  gave  £3  million 
In  the  T988S  (worthan  esti- 
mated £77  million  at  today's 
prices)  to  promote  .medical 
science. 

‘.The  new  Oxford  Business 
School-  will  attract  the 
“brightest  and  best"  students 
and  staff;  offering  a ground- 
ing for  bumness  leaders  from 
all  over  the  world;  said  Mr 
Said,  who  will  take,  a keen  In- 
terest in  the  building  planned 
for  the  centre  of  Oxford.  It 
w*n  be  the  latest  in  a list  of 
construction  projects  that 
have  made  his  name  end  for- 
tune, notably  in  Saudi 
Arabia. ' ... 

Mr  Said  admitted  that  he 
had  never  been  to  business 
school  himself  but  the  Oxford 
project  was  the  culmination 
of  an  ambition.  His  fattier  had 
founded  Syria’s  first  universi- 
ty in  Damascus.  “I  come  from 
a family  and  a culture  that  be- 
lleves  in  education.  L have 
spent  many  years  in  Britain 
and  1 admire  this  country. 
Management  education  plays 
a vital  part  in  making-  a 
country  competitive.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for . Oxford 
to  spread  its  standards  of  ex- 
cellence to  this  new  sphere." 

His  gift  will  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  catch  up  with  Cam- 
bridge in  having  a business 
school  to  take  on  interna- 
tional competition  like  Chi- 
cago and  Stanford. 

The  Oxford  Business 
School,  scheduled  to  open  in 
1998  in  tbe  city's 'Mansfield 
Road,  will  eventually  take  500 
students,  150  of  them  <m -Mas- 
ters of  Business  Administra- 
tion (MBA)  courses.  The  first 
40'  places  for  next  year  at- 
tracted more  than  200  high 
calibre  applications,  One  m 
four  of  the  students  are  from 
Britain,  with  the  rest  from 
Europe,  North  America  and 
the  Pacific  Rim.  - 
Lord  Jenkins  said  Oxford, 
which  has  just  completed  a 
£340  -nifflton  appeal,  was  one 
of  a handful  of  world  class 
universities.  .“It  would  to  my 
mind  be  crazy  to  let  slip  that 
national  asset  but  as  no  Gov- 
ernment seems  likely  to  pro- 
vide enough  funds  to  renew 
. and  maintain  that-  position; 
we  have  to  do  it  ourselves." 

Cambridge  University 
launched  its  business  -school 
and  MBA  five. 

£8  million-  from  Sir.  Saul 
Judge,  who  headed.a  manage- 
ment  buyout  of  Cadbury 
Schweppes  fbods^o£$rali<m3^ 
Ha  later  left 
tor  genera!  of 

fui  tibd 
Guardian.  - 


Artist's  impression  of  the  proposed  Oxford  Business  School,  which  will  immortalise  university's  benefactor  for  biggest  donation  in  more  than  50  years 


Nato  threatens 
to  use  force  in 
Karadzic  arrest 


Ian  Black 
Dfcriomaflc  EdHor 


ATO  forces  win  retali- 
ate against  Bosnian 
Serbs  if  they  try  to  stop 
any  attempt  to  arrest  Rado- 
van Karadzic,  the  United 
States  special  envoy,  Richard 
Holbrooke,  warned  yesterday 
as  he  raced  against  the  clock 
to  keep  the  Dayton  peace  pro- 
cess on  track. 

He  was  speaking  in  Sara- 
jevo, en  route  for  the  Serbian 
capital  Belgrade  and  a desper- 
ate attempt  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  to 
unseat  Mr  Karadzic,  his  for- 
mer Bosnian  protege.  He 
made  clear  that  threats 
against  United  Nations  police 
or  the  Nato-led  force  (I-Ebr)  in 
Bosnia  were  being  taken 
seriously. 

“If  they  take  any  action 
against. I- For,  tbeyTl  be  met 
with  swift  military  action.” 
he  said. 

Mr  Holbrooke  has  been 
summoned  back  from  his  job 
as  a Wall  Street  investment 
banker  by  a Washington  ad- 
ministration anxious  to  avoid 
a Balkan  collapse,  especially 
as  the  US  presidential  elec- 
tion nears. 

hi  tiie  past  few  days,.  Serb 
authorities  have  threatened  to 
hold  UN  police  officers  hos- 
tage if  an  attempt  is  mpdp  to 
arrest  Mr  Karadzic  or  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  military  commarwi. 
er,  General  Ratko  Mladic, 
both  indicted  by  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  in  Tbe  Hague 

The  Serb  sabreratfling  is  in- 
tended to  counter  growing  in- 
ternational pressure  to  cap- 
ture Mr  Karadzic  to  prevent 
btm  undermining  free  elec- 


tions scheduled  for  September. 

Mr  Holbrooke's  mission 
has  become  highly  urgent  be- 
cause campaigning  cannot 
begin  until  Mr  Karadzic  has 
been  deposed  as  leader  of  the 
Serb  Democratic  Party  (SDS). 

President  Alija  Izetbegovic 
of  Bosnia  yesterday  warned 
that  the  Bosnian  Muslims 
may  boycott  the  elections  if 
indicted  Serb  war  criminals 
are  allowed  to  take  part 

Mr  Karadzic  has  resisted 
pressure  to  resign  as  SDS 
president  The  Dayton  peace 
accord  bars  suspects  sought 
by  the  war  crimes  tribunal 
from  public  office. 

Mr  Milosevic  is  unlikely  to 
surrender  Mr  Xaradzipj  he 
fears  a backlash  by  national- 
ists ami  damaging  testimony 
by  Mr  Karadzic  about  his  own 
role  in  the  Bosnian  war. 

Western  diplomatic  activity 
has  also  been  galvanised  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  a new  row 
over  a change  to  I-Foris  man- 
date or  imposing  economic 
sanctions  On  ^Serbte'and  the 
Bosnian  Serbs. 

France  is  already  seeking  a 
UN  Security  Council  decision 
expressly  authorising  Nato 
forces  to  hunt  down  Mr  Kar- 
adzic and  others.  The  security 
council  is  to  discuss  this 
tomorrow.  At  the  moment, 
Nato  has  said  it  will  only 
swoop  if  it  encounters  sus- 
pects during  routine  patrols. 

• Bosnian  Muslims  appear  to 
be  fortifying  a village  in  tbe 
north-east  that  should  have 
been  transferred  to  Serb  con- 
trol at  tiie  end  of  March,  the 
UN  said  yesterday.  A UN 
police  patrol  found  Dugi  Dio 
fUH  of  Muslim  men  of  mili- 
tary age  converting  the  area 
into  a combat-ready  zone. 


Profile 


Shy  friend  of 
Britain  who 
lobbied  for 
huge  contracts 


tAfAFIC  Said,  a dose  bust 
V V ness  rconfl  riant  of  the 
Saudi  Royal  family,  la  a 
media-shy  financier  and 
construction  magnate 
whose  .Influence  has  been 
pivotal  in  sweetening  rela- 
tions between  Britain  and 
the  Middle  East. 

It  was  bis  lobbying,  for 
the  A1  Yamantan  arms  con- 
tract,  ,the  largest  defence 
deal  nrerdgned,  whichse- 
enred  orders  worth  buttons 
of  pounds  fin*  UK  compa- 
nies, such  as  British  Aero- 
space, in  the  1980s, 

■ He  was  bom  into  a privi- 
leged ' Damascus^  Jraek- 
ground  in  1939:  Tils  father, 
Rida  Said,  liras  an  ejie-sur- 
geqn.wfib  later  became 
rfays  ' minister  -■  for 


Tbti*  young  Wafic  went  to 
school,  tn  Lebanon  then 

eti  hfc.  JrtBdte*r“in 
-at  the  Inst&ate  pf 

Bayswater^he^^Mtegood 
fortpne  tiTbec^me  fitftfuSy 

wfeh-^twb  -yoMT  -Trig*?** 

Itoriar  arid  KballtL'  SOUS.  Of 


Wafic  Said  and  Lord  Jenkins  attitoarmortecemetot  yesterday  p^otooraph;  daSren  Fifroa 


Prince  Sultan,  a future 
r»  blister  of  defence  for 
Saudi  Arabia. 

His  career  In  banking 
began  in  Geneva,  but  he 
returned  to  London  in  1967 
to  run  several  kebab  res- 
taurants In  Kensington  reg- 
ularly patronised  by  Arab 
dignitaries. 

After  a few  years,  be  sold 
op  and  moved  to  the  Middle 
Ea$t  where  earlier  contacts 
and  links  with  another  Syr- 
ian-bom  flnanicer,  Akrazn' 
Qjjeh,  Increased  bis  pro- 
gress. He  was  awarded  nu- 
merous construction  con- 


tracts for-  housing  .com- 
pounds, airphrts,  power 
stations  and  hospitals,  dur- 
ing oil  boom  years. 

Among  past  business  in- 
terests -was  a 30  per  cent 
holding  in  the  British  mer- 
chant bank  Altken  Hume, 
founded  by  the  Conserva- 
tive MP  Jonathan  Altken. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Mr  Said 
married  a Scot,  Rosemary 
Buchanan.  They  had  three 
children.  One  boy,  Karim, 
was  . drowned  in  a swim- 
ming' pool  accident  at  the 
home  of  Prince  Sultan.  The 
tragedy  created  a further 


bond  with  the  Saudi  royal 
family.  In  his  son's  mem- 
ory, Mr  Said  set  up  tbe 
Karim  Rida  Raid  Founda- 
tion which  helps  relieve 
poverty  and  supports  the 
disabled  in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1981,  the  Said  fam- 
ily has  made  Britain  its 
main  home  despite  owning 
several  properties  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  in  Europe. 

Mr  Said,  a governor  of 
the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  enjoys  the  hob- 
bies of  a multi-millionaire. 
He  collects  art  and  antiques 
and  races  horses. 


Inhis  memoirsjim  Prior  describes  a party  at  Ted  Heath’s  flat  with 
Moura  Lyn^any  inyited  to  perform.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  tympany 
told  a gues!  she  wanted  to  play  soon  as  she  had  another  engagement. 
"Sor  PR#  “Ihad  a wOrd  with  Ted.”  How  did  the  charming,  fun- 

loving,  hqstfeact?  “Tell  her  she  can’t  play,”  he  growled. 


HARRODS  SALE 


THE  LAST 
4 DAYS. 


This  is  the  last  week  of  the  Hairods  Sale  and  throughout  the  store  you  will 
find  huge  reductions  on  some  of  the  worlds  finest  merchandise.  - 


Fbr  example: 

Hairods  meak  suits,.. 

Contemporary  Collection  suits 

Harrods  cotton  shirts 
Eton  cotton-shim 
Stephens  Brothers  casual  shirts  , 
Harrods  casual  shirts 


Hamdi  SALE  FURTHER 

LW  Price  PRICE  REDUCED 

PRICE 

£295  : . £195  . . . JB179 

. £399  . £199  . £99 

. ..  £ 49 £55 £25 

£49 £35  . . £25 

£49.95  £3445.  £29.95 

£59  . £42.95  ..  £29.95 


All  available  from  Menswear,  Ground  Floor. 
ftrsonal  shoppers  only.  Subject  to  evailabilitT. 


- ’ SALE  OPENING  HOURS: 

Today  ^bmorrow  and  Friday  19th,  lOam  to  7pm. 
, Last  d*y  Saturday  20  th  July,  9am  to  7pm. 


Hamds  LteL,  Knightsbridge,  London  SlVlX  7XL.  Telephone  0/71.-730 1234. 
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Gun  groups  to  set 
up  fighting  fund 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


SHOOTING  organisa- 
tions have  launched  a 
£25  a head  appeal  to 
gun  owners  to  finance 
a campaign  to  prevent  a ban 
on  handguns  in  the  wake  of 
the  Dunblane  massacre. 

The  announcement  by  the 
British  Shooting  Sports  Coun- 
cil in  the  shooting  press  coin- 
cides with  the  launch  of  a 
Gun  Control  Network  by  rela- 
tives of  the  victims  of  the 
Dunblane  and  Hungerford 
massacres  who  yesterday 
made  emotional  appeals  for 
handguns  to  be  cleared  from 
the  streets  of  Britain. 

Mick  North,  a university 
lecturer  whose  five-year-old 
daughter,  Sophie,  was  killed 
by  Thomas  Hamilton  at  Dun- 
blane, said  be  wanted  radical 
reform  of  firearms  law. 

“How  could  I ever  have 
known  that  my  own  life 
would  be  shattered,  and  So- 
phie’s taken  away,  by  a law- 
fully held  weapon  by  a man 
who  practised  at  approved 
gun  clubs,  by  a man  deemed 
to  have  every  reason  to  own  a 
number  of  weapons?"  Dr 
North  told  a Westminster 
press  conference. 

“Safety  appears  too  often  to 
be  a secondary  concern.  We 
have  to  change  all  that  For  the 
sake  of  Sophie,  her  15  friends 


and  her  teacher,  for  an  our 
please  no  more  guns 
and  no  more  worship  of  guns.”  ■ 
MPs  from  all  parties,  in- 1 
eluding  the  shadow  home  sec- 
retary, Jack  Straw,  backed 
the  launch  of  the  Gun  Control 
Network.  Robert  Hughes, 
Tory  MP  Tor  Harrow  West 
said  be  thought  the  Commons 
would  wait  for  publication  Of 
Lord  Cullen's  preliminary 
views  from  the  Dunblane,  in- 
quiry but  he  believed  there  I 
was  now  an  opportunity  for 


‘You  could  see 
non-compliance 
with  the  new 
legislation  on 
a massive  scale’ 


"very  significant  progress  an 
the  banning  of  handguns’'. 

John  Major  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  the  Government 
has  left  open  a “legislative 
slot"  should  the  inquiry 
recommend  new  laws. 

But  relatives  of  those  who 
died  In  the  1987  Hungerford 
massacre  warned  yesterday 
that  action  by  the  gun  lobby 
had  ensured  the  new  controls 
then  had  been  minimal.  Tony 
Hill,  whose  daughter,  Sandra, 
was  killed  by  Michael  Ryan, 
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said  the  Dunblane  shootings 
had  been  a horrific  reminder 
that  despite  politicians’  prom- 
ises only  limited  action  had 
been  taken. 

The  Gun  Control  Network 
aims  to  secure  a ban  on  hand- 
guns for  all  except  the  police 
and  military;  target  shooting 
weapons  to  be  restricted  to 
single  shot  0.22  calibre  and 
kept  at  gun  clubs;  a minimum 
age  of  18;  a firearms  control 
board;  and  the  banning  erf"  de- 
activated and  replica 
weapons. 

The  network's  launch  cob> 
cided  with  a call  by  50  Labour 
MPs  far  the  closure  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster’s  shooting 
club  as  “a  contribution  to  the 
elimination  of  gun  culture”. 

Michael  Yardley,  a firearms 
expert,  claimed  the  network 
was  naive  and  that  its  propos- 
als were  unworkable: 
“There’s  a great  danger  of 
reacting  in  a knee-jerk  way, 
of  making  law  more  on  emo- 
tion than  cold  reason.  That 
could  make  the  situation 
worse  — you  could,  see  non- 
compliance  with  the  new  leg- 
islation on  a massive  scale." 

The  British  Shooting  Sports  1 
Council,  which  is  beading  the  i 
anti-control  campaign,  is  an 
umbrella  organisation  for  up  ' 
to  a million  “shooting  sports- 1 
man1*.  It  is  believed  to  be  try- , 
ing  to  raise  £500,000  to  pay  for 
lawyers  and  a public  rela- 
tions operation.  ] 


■ 
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Mick  North,  father  of  Dunblane  victim  Sophie,  at  the  Gun  Control  Network  launch:  *For  all  our  sakes,  please  no  more  guns’  photograph  mariwooow  in 


BBC  staff  anger  at  ‘fat  caf  director  general’s  £35,000  pay  rise 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 

THE  BBC's  chairman.  Sir 
Christopher  Bland,  yes- 
terday defended  the  cor- 
poration against  accusations 
of  executive  pay  greed  after  it 
was  revealed  that  the  director 
general,  John  Birt,  received  a 
13  per  cent  salary  increase. 

Mr  Birfs  salary  rose  by 
nearly  £35.000  to  £299.000  in 
1995/96,  prompting  outrage 
from  union  officials. 

But  Sir  Christopher,  speak- 
ing on  Radio  4's  Today  pro- 
gramme, insisted  “John  Birt 
has  the  biggest  job  in  UK 
broadcasting  and  he  certainly 
doesn’t  have  the  biggest  sal- 
ary in  UK  broadcasting. 

“I  congratulate  the  director 
general  on  his  earnings. 
Every  penny  of  it  was  ex- 
tremely well  deserved.” 

He  said  Mr  Birfs  salary 


Media  salaries 


Michael  Green,  Carlton, 
communications : £668,000 
Peter  Job,  Renters: 
£650.000 

Michael  Grade,  Channel 
Four:  £618,000 
Lord  Holllck,  United  News 
and  Media:  £559,000 
Frank  Barlow,  Pearson: 
£507,000 

David  Montgomery.  Mirror 
Group:  £473,000 
Tim  Holley,  Camelot: 
£385,000 

John  Birt  BBC:  £329,000 
(total  pay  packages,  includ- 
ing pension  contributions) 


was  in  the  middle  of  the  range 
for  senior  industry  execu- 
tives. He  had  received  the 
standard  3 per  cent  pay  rise, 
plus  a performance-related 
bonus  of  £24,000.  About  14  per 


: cent  of  staff  also  received  bo- 
nuses on  top  of  their  annual 
awards. 

1 Mr  Birt  received  pension 
j contributions  of  £30,000  in  ad- 
dition to  his  salary,  but 
Michael  Grade,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Channel  4,  received  a 
total  salary  package  of 
£618,000  last  year. 

Mr  Birfs  salary  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  line  with  the 
£300,000  pay  package  of  the 
ITV  Network  director,  Mar- 
cus Plan  tin.  Michael  Green, 
ffhairman  of  Carlton  Commu- 
nications, is  paid  a total  pack- 
age of  £668,000,  while  David 
Montgomery,  Mirror  Group 
chief  executive,  gets  £473,000. 

Gerry.  Morrissey,  chief  ne- 
gotiator of  the  broadcasting 
union  Bectu,  said  the  rise  had 
“gone  down  like  a lead  bal- 
loon with  BBC  staff”.  He 
added;  "Birt  seems  to  be  get- 
ting like  one  of  these  industry 
Hat  cate  who  earn  their  pay 


rises  by  ensuring  others  have 
no  jobs  or  see  their  pay  cut 
“Our  members  have  just 
tightened  their  belts  again 
and  accepted  a 2.6  per  cent 
pay  increase." 

Yesterday,  Mr  Birt  said 
BBC  staff  faced,  five  more 

Sars  of  efficiency  savings  as 
praised  them  for  the  most 
damiing  programme  achieve- 
ments in  the  corporation’s 
history.  He  said  the  BBC  had 
ploughed  back  £100  million 
into  programme-making. 

' According  to  the  BBC’s 
annual  report  published  yes- 
terday. home  services  staff 
fell  by  850,  to  19,800  — but 
compared  with  five  years  ago 
there  were  1,500  more  produc- 
tion staff,  5,000  fewer  in 
resources  and  engineering, 
and  400  fewer  in  manage- 
ment 

Mr  Birt,  who  described  the 
BBC  as  being  in  superb  cre- 
ative form,  strategically 


Notice  to 
Customers 


FIRST  OPTION  BONDS 


On  and  from  17  July  1996,  the  first  year 
fixed  rate  on  FIRST  Option  Bonds  will  be 
6.0%  gross  (4.8%  net  assuming  tax  at 
20%).  Bunds  of  £20,000  or  more  held  to 
the  first  anniversary  will  earn  a bonus  of 
0.25%  gross  (0.2%  net). 


INCOME  BONDS 


On  and  from  29  August  1996  the  variable 
("Treasury")  rate  of  interest  parable  un 
Income  Bonds  will  be  6.0%  pa  gross.  The 
Bonus  on  holdings  of  £25,000  or  more 
remains  at  0.25%  pa  gross.  The  gross  rates 
from  29  August  will  therefore  be  as  follows: 
Holding  Rate  of  Interest 
under  £25,000  6.0%  pa 

£25,000  and  over  6.25%  pa 


INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT 


On  and  from  1 August  1996  the  variable 
gross  rates  of  interest  on  deposits  in  an 
Investment  Account  will  be  as  follows: 


Balance  in 


Rate  of  interest 


account 

under  £500  4.75%  pa 

£500  to  £24,999  5.25%  pa 

£25.000  and  over  5.5%  pa 


ORDINARY  ACCOUNT 


On  and  from  1 August  1996  the  variable 
rates  ofinterest  on  deposits  in  an  Ordinary 
Account  will  be  as  follows: 

Standard  rate  1.5%  pa 

Higher  rate  2.5%  pa 


DEPOSIT  BONDS  (no  longer  on  sale).  On  and  from  29  August  1996  the  variable  rale 
of  interest  will  be  6.0%  pa  gross. 


NATIONAL 

SAVINGS 


(vitn-ri  tn  Sjxingum  hctnli  wf  ll»>‘  Trrawin 


aware,  and  replete  with  self- 
confident  and  dynamic  man- 
agement teams,  set  out  vari- 
ous challenges  for  1996/97. 

They  included  main  framing 
the  impartiality  and  indepen- 
dence of  foe  corporation  in  a 
general  election  year,  and  lay- 
ing particular  emphasis  an 
meeting  public  expectations 
on  taste  and  decency. 

The  news  and  current  af- 
faire department  was  told  it 
needed  to  embrace  a wider 
audience,  particularly  under- 
35s  and  viewers  tn  cable  and 
satellite  homes,  where  the 
reach  of  its  programmes  is 
currently  low. 

Daytime  programming  also 
I-  needed  to  improve  by.  har- 
nessing the  strength  of  the 
BBC’s  consumer  and  leisure 
i output 

Mr  Birt  said  his  restructur- 
1 mg  would  prepare  the  oorpo- 
; ration  for  foe  digital  age  and 
the  introdtiction  Of  new  chan- 
nels and  services.  It  would 
also  produce  substantial  econ- 
omies, although  he  was  un- 
able to  quantify  them  or  foe 
potential  impact  on  jobs. 

BBC  Annual  Report,  £10;  from 
BBC  shops  and  by  mafl  order 
on  0191  222  0381. 


Highlights 

JOHN  Birt  gave  his  per- 
sonal assessment  of  the 
BBC’s  programme  high- 
lights for  1995/96  tn  the 
annual  report: 

Television 

□ Factual:  Death  of  Yugo- 
slavia was  the  factual  pro- 
gramme of  the  year,  while 
The  House  provided  an 
everyday  story  of  obsession 
In  the  workplace^ 

□ Comedy;  Men  Behaving 
Badly  showed  situation 
comedy  can  have  real  con- 
temporary force. 

□ Children’s:  Share  was  10  | 
points- np^  with  the  Queen’s 
Nose  and  The  Demon  Head- 
master major  hits. 

□ Events:  Masterly  cover- 1 
age  of  VE  Day  and  VJ  Day.  I 
□ Drama:  Real  Improve- 
ment after  a long  period  of 
difficulty  with  BaDykissao- 
gel  and  Hetty  Wainfhropp 
two  substantial  Hts;  Our 
Friends  in  the  North  was  a 
powerful,  unclich6d  chroni- 
cle of  our  time;  Pride  and 
Prejudice  was  a gem  of  a 
classic  to  stir  the  nation. 
Radio 

□ Radio  l:  Expunged  the 


Sitcom  success . « . Men  Behaving  Badly,  starring  Caroline 
Quentin  and  Martin  Clones,  was  singled  out  for  praise 


legacy  of  Smashie  and  Ni- 
cey,  attracting  50  per  cent 
of  15  to  24-year-olds; 
brought  well-deserved  rec- 
ognition to  Matthew  Ban- 
nister for  his  boldness,  and 
good  judgment  and 
fortitnde. 

□ Radio  2:  Wider  range  of 
music  than  any  of  its  com- 
petitors, with  folk,  R&B, 
light  classics  and  gospel. 


□ Radio  3:  Richest  ever 
programme  of  live  music. 

Q Radio  4;  A fresher  feel  to 
drama,  pioneering  comedy 
and  50th  anniversaries  of 
Woman’s  Hour,  From  Our 
Own  Correspondent  and 
Letter  from  America. 

| n Radio  5 Live:  Demon- 
strated self-confidence  and 
blossomed  to  reach  5 mil- 
lion listeners. 


Spirit-beer  mix  ‘a  great  danger’ 


Jam—  MelMe 

A FTER  lime  wedges  in 
/A  bottles  of  foreign  lager. 

/ Wxotlcally-packaged  pre- 
mium beers,  all-in-one  gin’n- 
’tonics,  alcopops  — soft 
drinks  laced  with  alcohol  — 
and  more  adult-oriented 
spirit  mixers,  it  is  now  time 
for  “spirit  beers”  to  cash  in 
on  the  trend. 

They  are  aimed  at  18  to  25- 
year-olds  who  already  favour 
a quick  vodka  or  bourbon  be- 
fore and  after  the  bottled 
lager  "main  course”,  despite 
I the  fart  that  beer  and  chasers 
were  once  the  badge  of  older, 
hardened  drinkers. 

As  foe  brewers,  Whitbread, 


monitored  trials  of  Arkangel 
vodka  beer  and  Kentucky 
Black  bourbon  beer,  doctors 
and  others  campaigning 
against  alcohol  misuse  said , 
that  the  growing  trend  for 
mixer  drinking  could  cause  i 
problems.  i 

Vivienne  Nathanson,  bead  j 
of  policy  at  the  British  Medi- ! 
cal  Association,  said:  “The 
more  you  confuse  things,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  people 
to  work  out  how  much  is  a 
unit,  ‘How  much  can  I drink?' 
and  even  more  important 
'How  much  can  I drink  if  I am 
going  to  drive?’. 

"The  whole  message  in  al- 
cohol control  is  to  give  people 
information  so  they  can  man- 
age drinking,  knowing  ways 


to  avoid  hurt  to  themselves 
and  to  others. 

"It  is  making  spiking  or 
drinks  respectable.  Lots  of 
kids  do  it  for  a joke  at  parties 
but  there  is  a great  danger 
You  don't  know  how  much 
you  are  drinking  and  can  lose 
control  of  yourself. ' ’ 

The  new  brands,  brewed  as 
lagers  with  spirits  blended  be- 
fore bottling,  have  taken  two 
years  to  develop  and  have  a 
strength  of  5.3  per  cent  alco- 
hol by  volume.  The  vodkn  mix 
is  In  a silver  film-wrapped 
bottle,  the  bourbon  in  a gold- 
wrapped  one,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  much  one  has 
drunk.  They  cost  between  £2 
and  £2.50  a bottle. 

Sophie  Spence,  marketing 


manager  For  new  product  de- 
velopment at  Whitbread,  said: 
"The  spirit  is  there  to  add  to 
the  flavour  and  provide  the 
well-known  'spirit  burn’,  the 
back  of  file  throat  sensation. 

"A  lot  of  the  18-25  category 
drink  bottled  lagers  but 
people  top  and  tail  sessions 
with  a spirit.  These  drinks 
are  not  meant  to  be  in  any 
way  irresponsible." 

Concern  said  it  was 
I difficult  to  see  how  such 
drinks  encouraged  a respon- 
sible  approach  to  alcohol. 

There  is  a danger  of  tlppin" 

£2  !f.?"acer  experimental 

tion  when  you  go  through 
>our  parents'  drinks  cabinet 
S^emyuitag  imo  one 
glass  and  knocking  it  back." 


Judge  rejects  Domesday  villages’  plea  on  Stansted  homes 


James  M elide 
Community  Affairs  Editor 

Domesday  Book  villages 

could  triple  in  size  by 

housing  workers  from  Brit- 
ain's festest  growing  airport 
after  they  foiled  in  a High 
Court  battle  yesterday  to  save 
their  “qulntessentially 

English"  way  of  life. 

The  parish  councils  of 
Felsted,  Takeley,  Little  Dun- 
mow  and  Birchanger  in  Essex 
— mentioned  in  the  1086  sur- 
veys by  William  the  Conquer- 
or’s affleals  — said  they  were 
sidelined  by  plans  to  build 
about  2,000  homes  to  help  ca- 
ter for  the  expansion  of  Stan- 
sted airport 

But  a Judge  refused  their 
plea  to  quash  the  plans  so  that 
there  could  be  a second  public 
inquiry  into  the  issue. 

Andrew  Warren,  a parish 
councillor  and  chairman  of 
the  Felsted  and  Little  Dun- 
mow  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, which  also  fought  foe 
case,  said:  "The  four  parishes 
appear  in  the  Domesday  Book 
and  this  will  effectively  mean 
doom  for  each  erf  them." 

A Joint  statement  by  the 
: four  parishes  said  the  villages 
would  be  “damaged  irrepara- 
bly  by  the  kind  of  vandalism 
! of  rural  areas  which  is  caus- 


ing concern  all  over  tbe , 
country”. 

Tbe  airport-related  scheme 
was  proposed  six  years  ago 
when  Uttlesford  district  coun- 
cil drew  up  a plan  for  the  area 
taking  into  account  the  likely 
growth  in  Stansted. 

It  wanted  to  put  all  its  share 
of  the  new  housing  on  an  old 
airfield  at  Little  Easton, 
closer  to  Stansted.  but  a 1993  i 
public  inquiry  instead  dis- . 
persed  new  homes  on  four  i 
sites  as  suggested  in  an  ear- ' 
lier  consultation  document  j 

About  650  homes  were 
planned  between  Little  Dun- 
mow  and  Felsted,  835  at  Take- 
ley  and  400  at  Birchanger. 
The  siting  of  another  625  at 
Great  Duamov  was  not 
contested. 

The  parishes  complained 
that  the  people  most  affected 
by  the  change  never  had  a 
chance  to  complain  against 
what  they  saw  as  a “swamp- 
ing" of  their  communities. 

Rejecting  their  challenge, 
Judge  George  Bartlett  said 
the  residents  felt  "they  have 
been  accorded  less  than  equit- 
able treatment  and  I can' 
understand  their  feelings". 

Local  representatives  were 
“forced  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
as  mere  observers  of  the  con- 
test that  was  to  decide  the 
future  of  their  area". 


But  it  was  "wholly  unprob-  Cor  at  a future,  inn  ■ 
able”,  against  the  background  recommend^^n^1^  w?uld 
of  a valid  inspector's  report  site  strategy  tomL  IhSf  f°UL- 
on  an  extensive  and  valid  ear-  “compeUiS  ^nce 
ller  inquiry,  that  the  inspec-  from  the  ?Sde^tena5 
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Proud  symbol’s  days  are  numbered 


Save  the 
World 


THE  days  of  Bush 
House*  the  central 
London  landmark 
that  has  symbolised 
the  proud  interna- 
tional reputation  of  the  World 
Service  for  more  than  50 
years,  are  numbered. 

The  lease  expires  at  the  end 
of  2004,  but  plans  to  move  out 
all  of  the  World  Service's  staff 
are  to  be  accelerated.  They 
are  likely  to  be  “co-located". 

' according  to  BBC  jargon,  on  a 
single  site  at  White  City, , 
home  of  the  Television  Centre  1 
in  west  London. 

It  was  a highly  symbolic  an- 
nouncement as  the  battle  rag- 
ing at  the  heart  of  the  BBC 
intensified  yesterday.  The 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  the 
World  Service  represents  a 
fierce  clash  between  two  dis- 
tinct broadcasting  cultures.  . 

Oh  cine  side,  the  traditional 
ists,  led  by  Mark  Tully,  the 
veteran  foreign  correspon- 
dent,  and  John  Tush,  the  ser- 
vice's  former  managing  direc- 
tor, arewagmg  a campaign  to 
preserve  a gtob  ally-respected 
institution. 

On  the  other,  the  BBC  mod- 
ernists, led  by  the  director 
general.  John  Birt,  and  his 
news  chief,  Tony  Hall,  have 
laid  out  a strategic  vision  of 
the  BBC  ’s  role  in  an  ■ uncer- 
tain digital  future. 

Yesterday  the  schism  be- 
tween Mr  Birt  and  his  detrac- 
tors appeared  as  deep  as  ever 
as  Mr  Hall,  Chief  executive  of 
BBC  News,  and  Sam  Younger, 
managing  director  of  the 


Andrew  Culf  on  the 
long  and  bitter 
struggle  between 
modernisers  and 
traditionalists 
fprthesoulofa 
globally  respected 
institution 


World  Service,  headed  for  the 
Radio  Festival  in  Birming- 
ham In  an  attempt  to  lower 
the  temperature. 

In  simple  terms  it  is  an  ar- 
gument over  whether  the 
World  Service  should  retain 
its  own  news  operation  or  be 
integrated  in  the  BBC’s  do- 
mestic news  machine. 

Yesterday,  Mr  Hall  left  little 
room  for  doubt:  “The  integra- 
tion of  BBC  News  and  World 
Service  Dews  will  allow  all  { 
BBC  journalists : to  build  Hie 
strongest  force  in  news  across 
the  globe.” 

The  two  -sides  had  - been 
sniping  at  each  other  all 
week.  The  campaign  to  save 
the  World  Service  mounted 
by  Bush  House  staff  had  al- 
ready won.  the  support  of 
nearly  1,500  staff  and  mare 
thani70MPs. 

Mr  Tusa  took  to  Radio  4’s 
airwaves  yesterday  to  con- 
demn the  ‘‘absolutely  terrify- 
ing ignorance”  of  the  BBC’s 
bosses.  He  upstaged  Sir  Chris- 
topher Bland,  the -BBC's 
chairman,  who  appeared  40 
minutes  later  accusing  Mr 
Tusa  of  being  three  years  out 
of  date. 

The  BBC's  news  .editors 
propelled  the  story  on  to 
Radio  4’s  lunchtime  agenda. 
An  hour  before  be  took  to  the 
stage  at  the  Radio  Festival, 
the  World  at  One  presenter, 
Nick  Clarke,  secured  a public 
admission  from  Mr  Younger 
that  he  had  considered  resig- 
nation over  the  changes. 

He  knew  about  them  just 


The' many  faces  of  the  World  Service . - - Specialist  knowledge  and  skills  in  bringing  international  news  In  42  languagesto  an  andience  of  140  million  worldwide 


hours  before  the  public  an- 
nouncement. and  they  had 
been  a “shock  to  the  system”, 
he  confessed. 

But  he  had  decided  to  stay. 
“Today’s  announcements 
amount  to  the  assurances  I 
need  to  put  hand  on  heart  and 
say  they  will  be  able  to  serve 
the  World  Service's  audiences 
at  least  as  effectively  as  in  the 
past,”  he  said  later. 

The  BBC’s  annual  report. 


published  yesterday,  reveals 
why  the  World  Service  is 
worth  fighting  for.  In  his 
review.  Mr  Birt  delivered  a 
glowing  appraisal  of  its  per- 
formance in  a year  in  which 
it  increased  its  audience  from 
133  million  to  140  million 
worldwide. 

Mr  Birfs  blueprint  for  a 
reorganised  BBC  would  "pull 
together  radio  and  television, 
into  bi-media  directorates 


and  separate  commissioning 
from  production. 

The  World  Service’s  foreign 
language  services  would  be 
left  untouched  but  English, 
drama  and  education  pro- 
grammes would  be  comm  is- , 
sinned  from  BBC  Production; 
a new  directorate  serving  do- 1 
mestic  radio  networks. 

English  language  news  and 
current  affairs  programmes 
would  be  commissioned  from  j 


BBC  News,  the  directorate 
which  makes  domestic  news 
programmes. 

Mr  Hall  confirmed  yester- 
day that  a dedicated  World 
Service  news  team  will 
remain  an  integrated  unit 
within  BBC  News. 

Programmes  for  World  Ser- 1 
vice  will  be  commissioned  by 
Bob  Jobbins,  a Bush  House 
veteran,  and  the  new  team 
will  be  led  by  Ian  Hoare,  edi- 1 


tor  of  World  Service  news. 

Mr  Hall  said  journalists 
would  pool  resources.  He 
wanted  to  avoid  compulsory 
redundancies,  but  could  offer 
no  guarantees. 

The  objectors  believe  World 
Service's  international 
agenda  and  reputation  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  a bland  and 
monolithic  news  * operation, 
driven  by  domestic  priorities. 
Their  message  is  that  the 


World  Service  works  well  and 
does  not  need  to  change. 

But  Sir  Christopher  in- 
sisted: "Every  single  person 
would  like  to  leave  the  World 
Service  as  it  is.  It  is  simply 
not  an  option.  To  do  that 
would  be . . . irresponsible.” 

An  gar  at  fat  cart1  pay  rlaa, 
page  4;  Laadar  comment, 
pageS;  Dante  Healey  and 
John  Peal,  page  B 
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Skills,  knowledge 
and  dedication 
will  be  jettisoned 


The  following  is  an  edited  ver- 
sion of  a statement  yesterday 
to  the  Commons  select  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs  by  John 
Tusa,  former  managing  direc- 
tor <ff  die  BBC  World  Service. 

IDO  NOT  have  to  labour  the 
record  of  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice's achievements,  the 
standing  It  enjoys  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  credit  it 
brings  to  Britain.  The  pro- 
posed - changes,  announced 
suddenly  last  month  without 


warning,  prior  consultation, 
or  subsequent  explanation, 
threaten  to  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  this  institution.  1 
urge  delay  and  consultation. 

There  will  be  no  penalty, 
either  financial  or  competi- 
tive, in  such  a delay,  beyond 
loss  of  face  for  some.  Here  are 
some  reasons-  why  so  many 
feel  uneasy. 

First,  the  World  Service  is  a 
universally  acknowledged 
success  as  it  stands.  Audi- 
ences have  increased  over  a 


thrive  at  the  BBC 


Tony  Hall,  chief  executive,  cf 
BBC  News,  puts  the  case  for 
the  proposals. 

THE  big  question  feeing 
the  BBC’s  journalism 
today  .is  how  we  keep 
alive  th&Jfrst  hantL  eye-wit- 
ness  repQp^gJraiRtiflnittfflt 
is  at  tbe-lutart  oTwhatwe-dq. 
The  birtadhafttingry  t 

changing'  oraQhatically;  costs 
are.  rising;  income.  Is  flat  or 
being  reduced.  How  does  the 
BBC's  journalism  survive  and 


' grow?.  We  must  meet  , head-on 
the  fhaiienge  of  changing 
technologies  arid  a phenome- 
nally competitive  broadcast- 
ing environment 
The  BBCs  journalism  has 
to  be  pregared-for  this  future. 

The  othergreat challenge fqrs 
■■re  fog,  Tony  Hall  . . 

'3s  . pegged- inflated  ....■• 

many  of-our  cbets  are  rising?  Trnve  to  ensure  that  we  get  the 
beyorid‘aHtYate.'S6'to  carry'  best  possible  value  for  the 
on  doing,  what  we  are  cur-  money  we  spend.  The  picture 
rentiy  doing— let  alone  adapt  for  the  World  Service  is  even 
to  a new  environment— .we  worse.  Its  finances  are  under 


«The  BBC  PortugHeseSenrieel 
teaches  me  a IpL  It  is  a shining  light  in  a 
world  full  of  darimessj  lies  and 
exploitation.  Through  you  I learn,  although 
I am  always  silent,  to  respect  those  who 
want  freedom  andflght  injustice-  You  help 


‘You  broadcast  to  the 
world  without  fear  or 
favour.  You  are  always 
ahead  of  other 
international  radio 
organisations  in 
reporting  Important  - 
events.*  .... . . 

— listener  in  Nigeria 


loosened  from  domestic  radio, 
the  better  foe  World  Service 
network  has  suited  the  needs 
of  its  audience,  and  the  more 
the  audience  has  responded 
by  listening. 

Second,  do  hot  believe  those 
who  urge  restructuring  on 
fh<>  grounds  that  the  BBC  can- 
not afford  duplicate  news- 
rooms. The  World  Service 
newsroom  has  never  dupli- 
cated Domestic  News.  The  I 
World  Service  newsroom  is  a 
specialist  centre  dedicated 
solely  to  ‘‘international  news 
from  a global  perspective”. 
Domestically-originated  in- 
ternational news  is  “interna- . 
tional  news  from  a British 
perspective".  There  is  noth-.! 
ing  wrong  with  that  for  a do- 
mestic audience;  the  global 
audience  does  not  want  it.  - 

Third,  last  week's  so-called 
concession  under  which 
World  Service  News  and  Cur- 
rent Affairs  remains  at  Bush 


unprecedented  pressure  as  a 
result  of  reductions  in  fund- 
ing from  the  Government 

To  ensure  we  meet  those 
twin  challenges  is  fha  strate- 
gic reason  why  BBC  News 
was  formed  five-  weeks  ago. 
Take  the  core  of  any  editorial 
enterprise:  its  ability  to 
report  the  world.  By  putting 
together  the  domestic  and 
World  Service  news-gather- 
ing operations,  the  BBC  is 
playing,  to  one  of  its  unique 
strengths. 

Onr  correspondents  are 
based  everywhere  it  matters. 
Now  we  will  be  able  to  deploy 
them  more  effectively  and  ex- 
I pand  our  network  of  bureaux. 

Combining  our  operations 
will  be  more  efficient-  We  can 
eliminate  duplication  on  flia 
logistical,  side  and  ensure  we 
send  fits  right  number  of 
reporters  on  stories. 

This  will  make  real  sav- 
ings. We  need  those  saving 


House  merely  allows  the  pres- 
ent situation  to  continue  — 
with  one  supreme  disadvan- 
tage. Under  the  managerial 
control  of  central  BBC  news  1 
and  current  affairs  at  TV  cen- 
tre, the  World  Service  news- 
room will  have  to  apply  to 
them  for  the  news  they  de- 
liver by  themselves  under  ex- 
isting structures.  Another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  and 
costs  will  be  added. 

The  42  language  services  de- 
pend fox*  their  quality  and  pro- 
gramme vitality,  not  just  on 
their  daily  relationship  with 
World  Service  news  but  with 
the  whole  corpus  of  World  Ser- 
vice* English-language  script- 
writing and  programme-mak- 
ing. Take  those  programmes 
from  Bush  House  and  the  lan- 
guage services  become  mere 
translation  agencies  for  a 
remote  and  unaccountable  pro- 
gramme fectary. 

The  expertise  af  the  lan- 


because  our  ai  m,  is  simple:  to 
get  more  people  into  the  field 
to  ensure  that  the  BBC’s  jour- 
nalism thrives. 

Yesterday  we  announced 
how  we  intend  to  do  this.  A 
senior  World  Service  journal- 
ist will  manage  all  onr  foreign 
bureaux  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  World 
Service  news  and  program- 
ming get  the  stories  they 
want  in  the  form  they  want 
In  addition,  we  are  bringing 
together  all  our  foreign  af- 
fairs correspondents  and  ana- 
lysts — from  the  World  Ser- 
vice and  domestic  news  and 
current  affairs  — into  one 
powerful,  specialist  unit 

There  are  three  other  ways 
in  which  BBC  News  will 
serve  the  world  audience.  | 
Firstly,  the  World  Service 
daily  news  operation  win  be  a | 
separate  team  in  BBC  News 
working  under  the  editorship 
of  a long-serving  World  Ser- 


'Sitting  in  the  basement  of  what  used  to  be 
a house,  and  frantically  scrolling  along  the 
scale  of  my  treasured  radio  receiver,  I 
managed  to  find  you. . .Apart  from 
providing  us  with  up  to  date  information 
you  give  us  those  sweet  minutes  when  I 
ean  still  Iteten  to  my  favourite  musical 
programmes  and  forget  about  the  reality 
around  us.’ 

— Ifstener  in  Grozny 


guage  services  informed  the 
output  of  the  English  .lan- 
guage programming.  Did  you 
want  an  expert  on  Somalia, 
Burma.  Russia,  or  Nigeria? 
There  were  dozens  in  the 
building,  in  the  canteen,  or 
only  a floor  away.  This 
relationship  will  be  broken, 
and  probably  charged  for,  if 
current  BBC  management 
practices  are  applied.  It  is  this 
interconnection  of  broadcast- 
ing skills,  specialist  area 
knowledge,  and  a culture  of 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  a 
global  audience  that  the  BBC 
changes  will  destroy.  . _ 

‘ If  the  BBC  has  a case  and: 
can.  prove  it  then  let  it  be 
made  openly,  publicly, ' and 
persuasively,  rather  than  se- 
cretly, privately,  and  arbi- 
trarily. The  World  Service 
should  not  be  abolished  with 
the  casual  flick  of  a manage- 
ment consultant's  word 
processor. 


My  World  Service 


vice  journalist  Secondly,  we 
are  creating  a new  unit  bring- 
ing together  specialist  pro- 
gramme makers  from  the 
World  Service  and  domestic 
radio  and  television  to  pro- 
duce programming  about 
world  affairs.  And,  finally, 
our  plans  to  launch  a 24^hour 
television  news  channel  for 
Britain  will  be  integrated 
with  the  BBC  World  televi- 
sion operation. 

I am  certain  this  merger 
will  bring  benefits  because  I 
have  been  here  before.  Nine 
years  ago  our  domestic  televi- 
sion and  radio  journalism 1 
were  brought  together. 

We  created  a single  news- 
gathering  operation  across 
radio  and.  television  and  ex- 
tended our  presence  around  i 
the  world.  And  we  developed 
domestic  expertise  through 
our  specialists  here.  The 
fruits  of  this  yon  hear  daily 
on  the  radio. 


‘We  always  tune  to 
listen  to  what  is 
happening  in  Nigeria 
because  the  state- 
owned  radios  do  not 
tell  us  the  truth  about 
the  situation  in  the 
country.’ 

—listener  In  Nigeria 


John  McCarthy  presents 
Outlook  on  the  World  Service: 

IN  tiie  summer  of 1988 1 
became  a dedicated  fan  of 
the  World  Service.  I had 
, been,  held  hostage  in  Leba- 
non for  two  years  and  bad 
received  no  news  from  the 
outside  world.  Suddenly  a 
barren  cell  in  the  Bekaa  val- 
ley became  alive  with  the 
news,  views  and  cultures  of 
the  whole  planet. 

X wept  the  first  time  X 
heard  the  signature  tune 
and  the  words  “This  is  the 
World  Service  of  the  BBC 
broadcasting  from  Lon- 
don”. It  gave  me  and  my  fel- 
low hostages  a real  reason 
for  keeping  going. 

We  would  listen,  radio 
pressed  tight  against  the 
ear,  around  the  dock,  for- 


Lord  Runcie,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury.  1980-91: 


I rn  irri-pmatiriTial  affairs 

is  sometimes  gravely 
underestimated  by  politi- 
cians and  news  vendors;  but 
not  by  Bush  House.  The  BBC 
World  Service  has  built  up 
the  skUOs  and  experience 
necessary  to  address  a wide 
variety  of  audiences.  With 
its  excellent  religious  edu- 
cation series,  on  Budhism, 
Hinduism,  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity, the  World  Service 
has  done  a great  deal  to 
break  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween religions. 

The  chiefinterests  of  our 
domestic  religious  pro- 
gramme-making are  at  best 
exploratory,  at  worst  triv- 
ial. The  World  Service 
chiefly  addresses  audiences 
where  religion  is  perceived 
In  a very  different  way 

During  my  10  years  as 


ever  marvelling  at  the 
range  and  depth  of  the  pro- 
grammes coming  to  us. 

When  I started  working 
at  Bush  House  earlier  this 
year  I began  to  appreciate 
how  the  World  Service  cre- 
ates this  remarkable  out- 
put. There  is  a terrific  buzz 
of  excitement  in  the  build- 
ing to  report  impartially  on 
the  world’s  affairs.  When  I 
heard  of  the  planned  sepa- 
ration of  the  English  and 
foreign  language  services  I - 
was  angry,  but  more 
stunned. 

I feel  that  the  decision  to 
tear  apart  this  remarkable 
institution  has  been  taken 
without  an  iota  of  the 
understanding  that  goes 
into  every  minute  ofWorid 
Service  broadcasting. 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  . 
I came  to  depend  heavily  on 
Bnsh  House  for  briefings  on 
all  my  overseas  travels. 

Each  Christinas  and  Eas- 
ter I used  to  address  Chris- 
tians in  places  where  there 
was  very  little  if  any  reli- 
gions freedom,  and  rt  was 
the  World  Service  to  whom! 
went  first  for  guidance. 

The  thing  that  Impressed 
me  again  and  again  was  the 
availability  of  people  in  the 
World  Service  with  whom  I 
could  sit  down  and  talk  to 
intelligently  before  framing 
my  words  very  carefully. 
The  World  Service  perspec- 
tive was — and  is — of  great 
importance.  I have  grave 
doubts  about  how  that 
would  be  maintained 
against  the  press  ores  of  a 
domestic  service  which  will 
have  a different  agenda, 
with  quite  different  per- 
spectives and  pressures. 


*1  am  a blind  man.  Neither  the  TV  or  the 
newspapers  are  of  any  use  to  me.  I was 
Introduced  to  the  BBC  two  years  ago,  and 
since  then  I have  never  stopped  listening, 
Once  a discarded  man,  today  I am  sought 
after  with  respect  by  my  neighbours  for 
International  news,  thanks  to  the  BBC.’ 

— listener  in  Malaysia 
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Expert  condemns  ‘untested  theories’  denying  climate  change  • Germany’s  green  shoots 


The 


of  recovery ‘may  wither; 


Global  warming 
debate  heats  up 


Paul  Brown  fn  Geneva 


THE  chairman  of  the 
body  of  1,000  scien- 
tists which  concluded 
that  man  is  danger 
oualy  altering  the  earth's  cli- 
mate yesterday  rounded  on 
scientists  supported  by  the 
fossil-fuel  lobby  who  have 
been  trying  to  rubbish  their 
work. 

Speaking  at  the  climate 
convention  in  Geneva,  Bert 
Bolin  urged  journalists  not  to 
listen  to  individual  scientists 
whose  theories  bad  not  been 
tested,  and  whose  motives  ap- 
peared dubious. 

The  Geneva  conference, 
now  in  its  second  week,  has 
become  the  focus  of  fierce  de- 
bate and  politicking  as  it  tries 
to  agree  stricter  targets  for 
cutting  carbon  emissions 
under  the  1992  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Convention 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr  Bolin  said  that  ever 
since  his  group  of  scientists 
concluded  that  man  was  dis- 
ceraihJy  altering  the  climate, 
a campaign  had  been  waged 
against  their  findings. 

Picking  up  the  three  vol- 
umes containing  the  1,800 
pages  of  reports  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change  (IPCC),  he  said: 
“This  is  the  work  of  1,000  sci- 
entists. reviewed,  revised, 
and  reviewed  again.  There  is 
no  compromise  in  one  or 
other  direction.  Do  not  trust 
any  individual  scientists,  not 
even  me;  look  at  the  work  of 
all  these,  a balanced  view. 

“We  utterly  reject  accusa- 
tions .and  allegations  made 
against  us.  We  have  com- 
pletely and  carefully  done  our 
work,  it  is  the  best  science  on 
climate  the  world  has  to  offer. 

I stake  my  reputation  and 
honour  that  it  is  so." 

Dozens  of  stories  lending 
credibility  to  dubious  science 
have  been  fed  to  newspapers 


Clean  energy 
‘can  be  cheap’ 

MASS  production  is  the 
key  to  switching  the 
world  from  coal  and  oil  to 
clean  energy,  industrial 
groups  told  the  environ- 
meat  conference  this  week. 

The  United  States  and 
European  Business  Coun- 
cils said  the  change  to 
renewable  energy  would 
not  cause  economic  hard- 
ship — despite  warnings 
from  the  oil  lobby. 

“The  products  are  al- 
ready in  the  market.  The 
only  reason  they  are  not 
cheap  is  that  they  are  not 
produced  in  mass  like  cur- 
rent energy.”  said  Barry 
Lehmann,  the  head  of  sys- 
tems analysis  at  Germany’s 
Wuppertal  Institute  for  en- 
ergy and  the  environment. 

He  said  seven  available 
clean  techniques  could 
cover  all  energy  needs. 
These  are:  biomass  (produc- 
ing heat  from  wood  chips 
and  plants);  solar  architec- 
ture; wind;  hydroelectric- 
ity; solar  heating;  photovol- 
taic energy  (conversion  of 
solar  power  into  electric- 
ity); and  centralised  solar 
plants  in  cities.  — AP. 


in  the  last  few  weeks,  in  the 
lead-up  to  the  Second  Confer- 
ence of  the  Parties  (COP2). 
The  Global  Climate  Coalition, 
representing  big  coal,  oil  and 
chemical  industries,  was 
handing  out  cuttings  from 
papers  fncinrfing  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  the  door  of 
the  conference. 

Mr  Bolin,  a Swede,  said: 
“We  are  not  afraid  of  scien- 
tific debate,  in  feet  we  want  it, 
but  we  want  it  in  the  scien- 
tific journals,  in  properly 
drawn-up  arguments  based 


on  data.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment that  can  be  conducted  in 
newspapers." 

Sir  John  Houghton,  former 
head  of  the  Meteorological 
Office  and  co-chairman  of  an 
IPCC  working  group,  criti- 
cised a book  by  John  Emsley 
of  Imperial  College,  London, 
who  had  concluded  that 
global  warming  was  not  hap- 
pening. Be  described  some  of 
foe  arguments  as  "pathetic, 
and  not  capable  of  standing 
up  to  serious  scientific 

scrutiny”. 

He  said  the  work  bad  not 
been  tested,  and  that  Mr 
Emsley  was  a serious  chem- 
ist but  not  a serious  climate 
scientist 

Patrick  Michaels,  a profes- 
sor from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who  is  not  one  of 
the  IPCC’s  1,000  scientists, 
gave  a news  conference  yes- 
terday in  Geneva  in  which  he 
said  climate  change  was  not  a 
threat  Sir  John  said  of  him- 
“You  must  not  take  any  one 
scientist’s  evidence,  particu- 
larly one  that  lias  a 
message  attached  to  it” 

The  battle  between  the  sci- 
entists was  mirrored  in  foe 
political  meetings.  Reports 

were  being  finalised  for  the 
heavyweight  politicians  to 
consider  when  they  arrive  at 
foe  conference  today. 

A resolution  demanding 
that  foe  IPCCS  report  should 
“be  used  as  a basis  for  urgent 
action"  to  Implement  new 
measures  to  combat  climate 
change  was  resisted  by  oil- 
and  coal-rich  countries.  They 
asked  for  the  scientists’  as- 
sessment merely  to  be  “taken 
into  account”. 

No  consensus  was  reached. 
Eleven  of  the  150  countries 
present  objected  to  “urgent 
action”.  They  included  the 
largest  oil  and  coal  producers 
— Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
Iran,  Oman,  Nigeria,  the 
United  Arab  Emirate®,  Syria, 

Qatar  imri  Oh  hr  a 


Boys  leap  playfully  into  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  Ukraine,  to  cool  down  during  a heatwave  which  has  engulfed  the  region  photograph:  seroe  vottrav 


Scientists  in  the  dark  as  Black  Forest  confounds  prophets  of  doom 


There  were  shrill  warnings  of  an  evergreen 
cemetery,  but  Germany’s  trees  are 
thriving,  writes  Rick  Atkinson  in  Freiburg 


THE  Black  Forest  was 
considered  all  but  dead 
for  the  German  press 
and  in  the  public  imagina- 
tion a dozen  years  ago. 

Newspaper  headlines, 
television  documentaries 
and  environmentalists 
warned  that  the  legendary 
woodland  — covering 
nearly  a million  acres  in 
south-western  Germany  — 
was  in  the  grip  of  ecological 
calamity.  Pollutants  and 
climatic  changes  were  cre- 
ating an  “evergreen 
cemetery”. 

‘•Germany  without  for- 
ests — It’S  nnf  maginah  la, " 

one  magazine  warned  in 
1983.  “And  yet  this  will 
soon  be  the  case.”  “Do  our 
pine  trees  have  to  die?” 


asked  the  newspaper  Ess- 
linger  Zeitung  in  March 
1982.  Hermann  Graf  Haiz- 
feldt,  a leading  forester, 
wrote  in  1982:  “The  forest 
is  on  its  deathbed.” 

Yet  today  it  is  clear,  to 
paraphrase  Mark  Twain, 
that  despite  some  lingering 
concerns,  rumours  of  the 
forest’s  death  were  prema- 
ture. Not  only  is  the  Black 
Forest  marvellously  ver- 
dant, but  — like  forests 
across  most  of  Europe  — it 
is  growing  foster  than  ever. 

“Since  we  began  measur- 
ing the  forest,  more  than 
100  years  ago,  there’s  never 
been  a higher  volume  of 
wood  per  acre  than  there  is 
now,”  said  Heinrich 
Spiecker,  director  of  the  In- 


stitute for  Forest  Growth  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg. 

Similarly,  anew  study  by 
foe  European  Forest  Insti- 
tute in  Finland  reports  that 
“an  increasing  growth 
trend  has  been  observed  in 
the  southern  regions  of 
northern  Europe,  in  most 
regions  of  central  Europe 
and  in  some  parts  of  south- 
ern Europe.” 

“If  you'd  asked  scientists 
five  years  ago/’  Mr 
Spiecker  added,  “nobody 
would  have  believed  it.” 
Still,  all  is  not  well, 
either  in  the  forest  or 
among  forestry  experts  try- 
ing to  understand  the  envi- 
ronmental complexities  at 
play.  Scientists  disagree 
about  the  health  of  the  Ger- 
man woods.  The  govern- 
ment's 1995  report  esti- 
mates that  22  per  cent  of 
the  trees  show  signs  of 
damage,  defined  as  suffer- 
ing foe  loss  of  one-quarter 
of  all  needles  or  leaves. 


Even  those  who  are  rela- 
tively sanguine  about  the 
situation  acknowledge  that 
the  misplaced  hysteria  of 
the  early  1980s  had  a “cry 
wolf”  effect  by  deflating 
public  interest  in  forest 
ecology.  A Forsa  Institute 


‘In  more  than  100 
years  there’s  never 
been  a higher 
volume  of  wood 
per  acre  than  now’ 


poll  in  1993  found  that  only 
3 per  cent  of  foe  Germans 
surveyed  believed  forest 
death  to  be  a leading  eco- 
logical concern. 

Mr  Hatzfeldt,  whose 
books  in  the  1980s  included 
The  Forest  Is  Dying,  said: 
“On  one  hand,  foe  claim 


that  foe  forest  would  die 
helped  stir  a lot  of  concern, 
because  for  us  It’s  so  deeply 
embedded  In  history  and 
culture  and  the  psyche  of 
people.  At  foe  same  time.  I 
feel  that  we  have  overdone 
it,  and  a bit  of  the  callous- 
ness and  carelessness  about 
the  forest  today  is  the 
result  of  over-excitement 
10  years  ago.” 

The  Black  Forest’s  star- 
tling growth  — 20  to  30  per- 
cent more  wood  volume 
than  a few  decades  ago  — 
probably  reflects  nitrogen 
increases  in  tree  diets,  for- 
esters say.  But  whether 
that  is  good  or  bad  in  foe 
long  run  remains 
uncertain. 

Mystical  attachment  to 
the  deep  woods  is  a promi- 
nent theme  in  German 
Romanticism. 

Alarmism  about  the 
woods  is  nearly  as  old  as 
foe  trees  themselves.  A cen- 
tury ago,  the  author  Hans 


Jakob  quoted  a landowner 
as  warning:  “BF  things  keep 
on  going  -the  way  they're 
going,  we’ll  soon  be  able  to 
change  foe  name  to  foe 
Bald  Forest.” 

But  hysteria  was  high  in 
the  early  1980s.  Thousands 
of  conifers  in  foe  Black  For- 
est showed  clear  signs  of 
stress,  with  an  unsightly 
yellowing  and  substantial 
needle  loss. 

“Yellow  death  hovers 
over  the  sick  forests,”  one 
headline  warned. 

From  1984  to  1994,  the 
federal  and  state  govern- 
ments spent  £250  million 
trying  to  stabilise  damaged 
areas. 

Although  researchers 
variously  suspected  ozone 
depletion  or  the  sulphur  In 
arid  rain,  Mr  Spiecker  now 
believes  “that  weather  is 
the  key  factor,  although  I 
cannot  prove  it”.  Cool,  wet 
weather  — good  conifer- 
growing conditions  — from 


1950  to  1970  was  followed 
by  a warm,  dry  spell  begin- 
ning In  the  mid-1970s. 

“The  woods  reacted 
badly,”  he  said,  "shedding 
needles  to  minimise  tran- 
spiration” or  vapourisation 
throngh  leaves.  Tree 


‘Honest  people  will 
admit  that  they 
don’t  fully 
understand  what’s 
happening’ 


corpses,  spindly  tranks, 
and  shorn  needles  littered 
the  forest. 

But  foe  anticipated  ca- 
lamity never  happened.  Mr 
Spiecker  also  points  out 
that  the  Black  Forest,  like 
many  ecosystems,  is  con- 
stantly changing.  Whereas 


firs  once  dominated  — lend- 
ing the  forest  a dark,  brood- 
ing countenance  that  gave 
It  its  name  — spruce  trees 
are  now  equally  common. 

Also  deciduous  trees  such 
as  beech,  oak,  maple  and 
ash  have  declined. 

The  recent  growth  spurt 
Is  mystifying.  One  apparent 
factor  is  foe  gradual  end 
across  Europe  in  recent  de- 
cades of  “litter-raking'’  — 
formers  scraping  up  fallen 
needles,  leaves  and  under- 
brush to  fertilise  fields. 

Although  chastened  by 
their  earlier  false  alarms, 
German  environmentalists 
still  voice  disquiet. 

Mr  Hatzfeldt  cautioned: 
“Honest  people  will  admit 
they  don't  fully  understand 
what’s  happening.  If  we 
were  not  entirely  right 
about  foe  forest  dying,  we 
were  not  wrong.  Ifs  just 
that  everything's  a bit  more 
complicated.”  — Washing- 
ton Post 


Asbestos  forces  students  out 


Paid  Webster  in  Paris 


ABOUT  4Q,ooo  university 
students  and  10.000  staff 
will  start  leaving 
Jussieu  on  Paris's  Left  Bank 
before  the  end  of  the  year 
following  a presidential  order 
to  close  the  city’s  biggest  cam- 
pus indefinitely  because  of  as- 
bestos contamination. 

It  has  taken  20  years  of  pro- 
test to  force  an  official  reac- 
tion to  asbestos  poisoning  in 
the  26  high-rise  blocks  that 
jointly  make  up  Paris  VI  and 
Paris  VH  universities,  but  the 
evacuation  deadline  has 


raised  threats  of  a revolt  by 
students  with  nowhere  to  go. 

France’s  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  said  during  his  Bas- 
tille Day  press  conference 
that  Paris  VI  and  VH  must  be 
evacuated,  but  did  not  say 
where  the  students  would  go. 

Decontamination  work, 
which  could  take  several 
years,  has  already  started  and 
thousands  of  students  will 
have  to  find  emergency  lec- 
ture rooms  for  the  autumn 
term,  which  is  regularly  trou- 
bled by  demonstrations  over 
poor  facilities. 

The  urgency  to  evacuate 
the  campus  has  been  fuelled 


Ukraine  prime  minister  survives 

car  bomb  ‘assassination  plot’ 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


UKRAINE'S  new  prime 
minister,  Pavlo  Lazar- 
enko, survived  an  apparent 
assassination  attempt  yester- 
day when  a bomb  exploded  in 
Kiev  as  he  headed  for  talks  in 
the  strikebound  Donbass  re- 
gion. 

Mr  Lazarenko  was  not  seri- 
ously hurt  and  later  flew  on  to 
the  eastern  city  of  Donetsk, 
where  he  was  due  to  meet 
coal  industry  executives  and 
representatives  of  striking 
miners. 

Two  cars,  one  carrying  the 
prime  minister  and  one  his 
escort,  were  damaged  by  the 
explosion,  which  gouged  out  a 
crater  three  feet  deep  in  the 
road.  The  bomb,  thought  to 
have  been  detonated  by 
remote  control,  went  off  just 
as  the  cars  were  about  to 
cross  a bridge  across  the  river 
Dnieper. 

Political  violence  has  been 
virtually  unknown  tn 
Ukraine  since  it  declared  its 
independence  from  Moscow 


’i. 


five  years  ago.  and  govern- 
ment sources  could  only  spec- 
ulate vaguely  that  “certain 
forces"  were  reacting  against 
Mr  Lazarenko’s  attempts  to 
end  the  coal  dispute,  in  which 
miners  are  demanding  un- 
paid wages. 

Mr  Lazarenko  told  deputies 
last  week  that  even  if  the  gov- 
ernment diverted  every 
penny  it  received  in  taxes  to 
paying  off  unpaid  wages  and 
pensions,  it  would  still  take 
two  months.  However,  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  miners 
by  mid-September  was  signed 
in  Kiev  yesterday. 

Mr  Lazarenko  is  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  former  Soviet 
republic's  wealthiest  people, 
with  big  interests  in  the  gas 
and  alcohol  industries. 

Like  his  patron.  President 
Leonid  Kuchma,  he  halls 
from  the  Dnepropetrovsk 
region.  Some  observers  be- 
lieve that  Kiev  has  become 
the  arena  for  a power  struggle 
for  control  of  Ukraine  be- 
tween the  business  and  politi- 
cal elites  of  Dnepropetrovsk 
and  Donetsk. 


h 


by  fears  of  a political  scandal 
over  official  neglect  similar  to 
the  HIV-contaminated  blood 
transfusions  that  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists 
in  1993. 

There  are  also  allegations 
of  pressure  to  develop  the 
prime  site  fen:  luxury  flats. 

An  education  ministry  mis- 
sion is  being  set  up  to  explain 
thp  EiaOmillion  decontamina- 
tion programme  and  discuss 
possible  alternative  accom- 
modation In  a conference  cen- 
tre on  the  Right  Bank. 

But  the  universities'  presi- 
dents are  ready  to  encourage 
resistance  and  demand  reno- 


News  in  brief 


vation  to  avoid  mass  evacua- 
tion or  a postponed  deadline. 

Jean  Lemerle.  head  of  Paris 
VI,  said  early  closure 
amounted  to  a death  warrant 
Professors  at  Paris  VII 
warned  of  uncontrollable  stu- 
dent protests  with  dramatic 
consequences. 

Michel  Parigot  head  of  Jus- 
sieu's anti-asbestos  commit- 
tee, said  teaching  staff  are 
angry  because  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  relocate  laborato- 
ries in  such  a short  time. 

Local  shopkeepers  and  cafe- 
owners,  90  per  cent  of  whose 
customers  are  students,  said 
they  face  bankruptcy. 


Raids  to  stop 
child  labour 

Pakistan,  faced  with  scathing 
international  criticism  and 
threats  of  trade  sanctions,  has 
ordered  local  authorities  to 
raid  factories  employing  child 
labour,  a government  minis- 
ter said  yesterday. 

The  labour  minister,  Gha- 
hun  Akbar  Lasi,  has  ordered 
the  north-eastern  town  of  Si- 
alkot,  where  sports  goods  are 
made,  to  conduct  raids  and 
arrest  contractors  found  em- 
ploying children.  — Reuter. 

Sailor  suspect 

A man  with  a knife  slashed 
the  throat  of  Kaori  Tanigawa. 
a Japanese  woman  in  south- 
western Japan,  yesterday.  A 
news  report  said  an  American 
sailor  was  being  questioned 
in  the  case  and  had  denied 
any  involvement  — AP. 

Teenage  genius 

A Romanian  has  beaten  429 
teenagers  from  75  countries  to 
top  the  37th  International 
Mathematical  Olympiad,  the 
contest’s  organisers  said  in 


Bombay  yesterday.  Clprian 
Manolescu,  aged  17.  was  the 

only  contestant  to  score  fttfl 
marks. — Reuter. 

Tunnel  gang  jailed 

A Berlin  court  yesterday  sen- 
tenced five  men  to  between 
six  and  13  years  in  jail  for 
their  part  in  last  year's  “tun- 
nel robbery",  writes  Dennis 
Staunton  in  Berlin.  A gang 
forced  Its  way  Into  a bank  in  a 
Berlin  suburb  last  year,  held 
16  customers  hostage  for 
more  than  28  hours,  and  stole 
more  than  £4  million. 

Refugees  vanish 

About  2,000  Sudanese  refu- 
gees have  disappeared  from  a 
tamp  in  northern  Uganda 
after  nearly  100  were  killed  by 
Christian  fundamentalist 
rebels  last  week,  a senior 
Ugandan  defence  ministry 
cfficial  said.  — Reuter. 

Pilot  surrenders 

An  MiG-21  jet  fighter  of  the 
rebel  Taliban  militia  landed 
at  Bagram  airbase  north  of 
Kabul  yesterday  and  its  pilot 
surrendered  to  government 
forces.  — Reuter, 
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isias  Nkejemuto’s  wife  and  four  children  died  in  the  1 994  genocide.  Now  the  fear  is  back,  writes  Chris  McGreal  in  Kigali 


Rwandan  killers  target  witnesses 


ISIAS  Nkejemuto  had 
reconciled  himself  to  the 
perpetual  torment  of 
memory  since  Rwanda’s 
genocidal  fury  consumed 
his  wife  and  four  of  his  chil- 
dren, two  years  ago.  But  he 
hardly  expected  the  night- 
mare to  return,  banging  on 
his  door. 

The  terror  crept. hade  late 
one  night  last  month  to  a 
small  -community  of  Tutsi 
survivors  in  Buuyamanza,  a 1 
small  settlement  in  the  west- 
ern .province  of  Kibuye. 
Dozens  of  Hutu  extremists 
went  from  house  to  house, 
shooting  and  hacking.  Before 
the  army  arrived,  16  Tuts  is 
were  murdered. 

Mr  Nkejemuto  and  the  rest 
of  the  Tutsis  fled  their  homes 
for  the  capital. 

Once  again  they  are  refu- 
gees in  their  own  land,  run- 
ning from  the  Hutu  militia. 

. men,  the  interahamioe,  they 


thought  were  crushed  two 
years  ago. 

The  attack  on  Bunyamanza 
was  one  of  a rising  tide  of  as- 
saults on  genocide  survivors, 
who  have  been  shot  decapi- 
tated or  poisoned.  Last 
month  28  Tuts  is  were  mur- 
dered in  a single  raid  just 
across  Rwanda's  border  with 
the  refugee  camps  In  Goma, 
Zaire.  Five  of  the  dead  were 
children.  A few  days  earlier. 
Hutu  extremists  struck  close 
to  the  capital,  wiping  out  an 
entire  family  of  genocide  sur- 
vivors, including  grandpar- 
ents and  young  children. 

Many  more  have  fled  in  the 
face  of  threats.  Nearly  300 
from,  just  two  communes  are 
camped  out  with  Mr  Nkeje- 
muto  at  a community  centre 

hi  Kigali 

Some  assaults  appear  to  be 
an  attempt  to  finish  what  was 
started  in  1994;  others  are  to 
discourage  homeless  Tuts  is 


I from  occupying  property 
abandoned  by  Hutus.  But  Mr 
Nkejemuto  is  among  those 
who  believe  the  raids  are 
mainly  aimed  at  silencing 
witnesses  to  the  genocide. 

“When  we  came  home  after 
the  genocide  we  were  amazed 
to  see  some  of  the  killers  were 
still  here.  They  were  living 
openly.  But  we  went  to  the  au- 
thorities. We  exposed  these 
mem  That  is  why  we  have  a 
problem,’’  he  said. 

Before  the  genocide,  Kibuye 
had  the  highest  concentration 
of  Tuts  is  in  Rwanda.  It  also 
had  one  of  the  Hutus'  most 
effective  killing  machines. 
Only  a few  thousand  survive 
of  the  250,000  Tutsis  who  once 
lived  in  Kibuye.  Mr  Nkeje- 
muto is  among  them. 

Clement  Kayishema.  Ki- 
buye's  former  governor,  is  the 
highest  official  of  the  old 
regime  in  the  custody  of  the 
international  tribunal,  facing 
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trial  for  genocide  and  mur- 
der. Crucial  evidence  is  pro- 
vided by  survivors  who  saw 
him  shoot  into  crowds  of 
Tutsi  refugees  hunted  down 
on  a hillside.  This  year 
dozens  of  these  witnesses 


‘We  were  asleep 
when  the  place 
was  surrounded. 
They  started 
cutting  people 
with  axes  and 
shooting.  It  was 
just  like  two 
years  ago* 


have  been  attacked,  and  some 
murdered.  Many  others  have 
gone  into  hiding. 

During  one  attack  on  poten- 
tial witnesses  against  Mr 
Kayishema.  a hit-list  of  five 
names  was  recovered,  point- 


ing to  an  organised  slaughter. 
In  other  cases,  victims  were 
their  heqrig 
carried  off,  perhaps  so  the 
killers  could  prove  they  had 
done  their  work. 

"In  the  past  few  weeks  wit- 
nesses have  been  less  willing 
to  come  forward."  said  Alain 
Sigg,  an  international  tribu- 
nal representative  in  Kigali. 
"We’re  deeply  concerned." 

Before  the  raid  on  Bunya- 
manza. Tutsis  there  had  suf- 
fered weeks  of  intimidation. 
Mr  Nkejemuto  and  his  three 
children  were  among  14  Tutsi 
families,  or  what  remained  of 
them,  who  settled  there.  Most 
of  their  homes  had  been  de- 
stroyed, so  they  moved  into 
houses  abandoned  by  Hutus. 

At  first  their  property  was 
stolen.  Then  anonymous 
notes  arrived,  warning  them 
to  get  out.  The  army  arrested 
a Hutu  man  caught  trying  to 
poison  Tutsis.  Shortly  before 


midnight  on  June  18,  Mr  Nke- 
jemuto heard  shots. 

"We  were  asleep  when  the 
place  was  surrounded  by  fn- 
terahamwe . There  were  only 
two  soldiers  to  guard  us  and 
one  of  them  was  killed 
straight  away.  Then  they 
started  cutting  people  with 
axes  and  shooting.  We  were 
hiding  behind  our  doors.  It 
was  just  like  two  years  ago," 
Mr  Nkejemuto  said. 

Among  his  neighbours  was 
Tasiana  Mukagatana,  aged  35. 
She  lived  alone,  the  only  one 
of  eight  siblings  still  alive. 
She  said  the  killers  were  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  geno- 
cide survivors  who  would  tes- 
tify in  local  trials. 

“Some  of  us  have  given  evi- 
dence because  we  saw  some  of 
the  killers  were  still  In  their 
villages.  The  interahamioe 
warned  us  that  we  would  be 
killed  if  we  spoke  out,  but  we 
didn’t  think  they  would  just 


come  to  our  homes,”  she  said. 

While  the  government 
blames  Hutu  extremists  in 
Zaire  for  most  of  the  attacks, 
survivors  look  closer  to 
home.  The  Tutsis  who  fled 
Bunyamanza  accuse  their 
Hutu  neighbours  of  colluding 
with  the  killers  and  diverting 
the  attention  of -soldiers  be- 
fore the  attack. 

"The  biggest  problem  is  not 
those  In  Zaire  but  our  Hutu 
neighbours.  They  are  accom- 
plices,” Ms  Mukagatana  said. 
"The  interahamioe  would 
come  back  to  stay  with  their 
relatives;  when  the  attack 
came  they  knew  where  the 
Tutsis  lived.  Afterwards  the 
army  found  a letter  from 
Zaire  in  the  house  of  an  old 
woman,  which  told  her  there 
would  be  an  attack." 

"We  have  suffered  once  and 
now  we  have  to  suffer  again,” 
Mr  Nkejemuto  said.  '“How 
can  we  get  justice?” 
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Timorese  find 
little  to  cheer 


Twenty  years  of 
Indonesian  rule 
have  brought  scant 

benefits  to  Di|i, 

JohnAglionby 

in  Jakarta  reports  . 


THERE  will  be  few  indig- 
enous East  Timorese 
among  the  crowds  gath- 
ering outside  the  governor’s 
office  in  the  capital,  Dili, 
today  to  celebrate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Indonesia's  an- 
nexation of  the  former  Portu- 
guese colony. 

For  while  Jakarta  main- 
tains that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  wants  to  be  in- 
tegrated into  Indonesia,  the 
reality  is  not  so  dear  cut. 

Since  President  Suharto  de- 
clared the  region  Indonesia's 
27th  province  on  July  17, 1976, , 
Jakarta  has  assigned  more 
than  £535  million  to  develop 
East  Timor,  and  the  area  is 
undoubtedly  much  better  off. 
But  little  aid  has  reached  the 
750,000  Eart:  Timorese,  bn  the 
past  two  decades,  up  to 
150,000  have  died  from  fight- 
ing. starvation  and  disease. 
Outsiders  have  the  best  jobs 
and  unemployment  is  rife. 

The  5,000  troops  there  - are 
ostensibly  to  quell  thie  couple 
erf  hundred  armed  insurgents 
of  Fretilin  — the  Revolu- 
tionary Front  for  the  Indepen- 
dence of  East  Timor.  But  that 
is  just-  a facade;  according'  to 
Indonesian  analysts.  “They 
get  a lot  of  funding  to  be  there 
and  are  concerned  about  the 
threat  posed  by  urban,  unem- 
ployed youths,"  said  one. 

"These  Timorese  do  not 
know  anything  but  life  domi- 
nated by  Indonesian  soldiers. 
They  have  not  benefited  from 
-development  programmes. 
They  want  independence,  or 
much  greater  autonomy.” 

It  is  the  military  approach 
to  development  that  is  the 
source  of  the  tension,  accord- 
. ing  to  diplomats.  “If  the  mili- 
tary was  more  imaginative  it 
would  realise  that  by  with- 
drawing the  troops  and  allow- 
ing the  East  Timorese  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  much  of  the 
opposition  would  be  dissi- 
pated," a foreign  envoy  said. 
East  Timor's  military  com- 


mander, Colonel  Mahidin 
Simbolon,  claimed  recently 
that  most  of  the  population 
appreciated  the  soldiers'  help 
with  development  pro- 
grammes. “Those  who  do  not 
like  the  army’s  presence  are 
the  anti-integration  groups, 
especially  intellectuals.  They 
have  never  been  to  the  vil- 
lages. They  don't  know  the 
suffering  of  the  people.” 

In  May  he  armnnurgH  that 
1,200  troops  would  be 
removed,  but  independent 
sources  say  the  figure  was 
nearer  200.  “Some  soldiers 
were  withdrawn,  but  at  the 
first  sign  of  trouble  most  were 
brought  back,”  one  said. 

The  youths'  campaign  to 
| keep  East  Timor  in  the  inter- 
national spotlight  centres  on 
protests  there  and  climbing 
into  foreign  embassies  in  Ja- 
karta at  politically  sensitive 
movements  to  seek  asylum. 

Since  December  1992,  the 
Portuguese  have  been  holding 
talks  with  Indonesia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  does  not  rec- 
ognise Jakarta’s  sovereignty 
over  East  Timor/ bitt 'scant 
progress  has  been  made.  - 

“while  Indonesia  wants  to 
resolve  the  situation,  it  is  not 
prepared  to  give  any  conces- 
sions or  change  its  approach 
to  development,”  the  diplo- 
mat said.  “It  sees  East  Timor 
as  an  integral  part  of  the 
country  and  refuses  to  hold  a 
referendum  on  the  province’s 
fixture.  It  is  not  the  .foreign 
minister.  All  Alatas,  who  con- 
trols Jakarta's  policy  on  East 
Timor,  but  fhemfiitary/*  - 

Most  Western  countries  are 
too  concerned  aboot  losing 
trade  contracts  to  complain 
vociferously  about  Jakarta’s 
occupation.  This  happened  to 
the  Dutch  after  they  with- 
drew-aid  following  the  massa- 
cre of  50  civilians  in  a Dili 
cemetery  in  1991. 

British  direct  investment  in 
Indonesia  last  year  alone 
totalled  £4^  billion.  And  Aus- 
tralia; while  condemning  Ja- 
karta’s abuses  in  East  Timor, 
recognises  its  sovereignty . 

But  if.  further-  proof  were 
needed  that  the  situation  is 
not  as  rosy  as  Jakarta  makes 
out,  when  the  Indonesian 
national  commission  -for 
human  rights  opened  an 
nffira  in  Dili  this-  month, 
more  than  100-  complainants 
came  on  the  first  day. 
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Major-General  LiuZhenwu  (left),  the  future  commander,  with  Major-General  Bryan  Dutton  inspecting  the  troops  in-Hong  Kong  photograph:  vtncb>jtyu 


China’s  army 
chief  sees 
honour guard 
in  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 


MORE  than  ISO  years  after 
their  unhappy  encounter 
in  the  opium  war,  Chinese 
and  British  generals  yester- 
day exchanged  their  first  sa- 
lutes in  Hong  Kong  to  a bag- 
pipe lament  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  barracks. 

Major-General  Liu  Zhenwu, 
commander  of  the  "red  first 
regiment”  that  will  move  into 
Hang  Kang  an  July  1 next 
year,  reviewed  an  honour 
guard  of  the  1st  Battalion  of 
Royal  Gurkha  Rifles. 

The  arrival  of  Gen  Liu  for  a 
three-day  visit  begins  the  for- 
mal countdown  to  a military 
takeover  that,  - in  349  days, 
will  finally  avenge  China's  de- 
feat in  1841. 

Britain  arid  China  have 
been  squabbling  behind 
closed  doors  about  the  size  of 
an  advance  guard  Beijing 
wants  to  send  to  Hong  Kong 
to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of 
some  10,000  troops  of  the 
People's  Liberation  Army. 

Hong  Kong's  post-1997  con- 
stitution promises  that  the 
FLA  will  "not  interfere  in 
local  affairs"  but  Deng  Xiao- 
ping has  warned  that  China 
will  use  force  to  halt 
“tuimoil”- 

Some  Hong  Kong  residents 
are  worried  about  the  PLA’s 
business  judgment:  Gen  Liu 
win  receive  a monthly  salary 
of  only  1.200  yuan  (about 
£100),  less  than  a third  of  the 
minimum  for  domestic 
servants. 


Old  guard  secures  the  future  for  Vietnam’s  new  rich 


Hcfc  Cuininh»y-&nce 
in  Ho  CM  Minh  CHy 


THE  smiling  reception- 
ist of  Long  Hal  Com- 
pany in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  is  not  all  she  seems.  El- 
egantly attired  in  a tradi- 
tional Vietnamese  gown, 
she  looks  every  inch  the  de- 
mure secretary,  but  she  Is 
trained  to  deliver  a nasty 
kick' and  a fetal  chop. 

Such  skills  are  a pre- 
requisite for  all  the  employ- 


ees of  Vietnam’s  only  pri- 
vate security  company.  Set 
six  months  ago,  it  is  a 
new  ingredient  in  ah  in- 
triguing Vietnamese  cock- 
tail that  blends  elements  of 
its  dour  communist  past 
and  the  effervescent  entre- 
preneurship long  sup- 
pressed in  the  south. 

Gleaming  skyscraper  of- 
fices are  springing  up  In 
the  centre  of  what  was  for- 
merly Saigon.  A rash  of 
costly  villas  is  spreading 
through  smart  suburbs. 


Vietnam’s  Communist ! 
Party  leaders  are  commit- 
ted, in  principle,  to  market- 
oriented  economic  reform, 
but  are  in  two  minds  about 
the  benefits. 

In  principle,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  being 
rich,  the  party  says.  But  in 
the  smaller  community  of 
the  capital  Hanoi,  in  the 
north,  the  rich  feel  uncom- 
fortably exposed  to  the  cen- 
sorious, or  possibly  envi- 
ous, gaze  of  hidebound 
ideological  martinets. 


Even  In  Ho  -Chi  Minh 
City,  where  incomes  are 
more  than  four  times  the  \ 
national  average,. it  is  notJ 
only  unreconstructed  capi-  { 
talists  that  are  setting  thb" 
pace.  Hie  pro-communist  | 
boss  erf  a privately-owned 
textiles  factory  has  just  im- 
ported Vietnam’s  first 
Rolls-Royce.  . 

A company  set  up  by  the 
culture  ministry  is  behind’ 
a new  bowling  alley  which 
serves  Coca-Cola,  Carlsberg 
and  Western  rock  music  to 


a crowd  of  young  wannabe 
tycoons. 

The  advent  of  such  pros- 
perity has  opened  the  way  , 
for  the  Long  Hal  security  ■ 
company.  Its  boss  is  Major- 
General  Phan  Van  XOan, 
aged  72,  a veteran  of  Viet- 
nam’s shadowy  internal  so- 1 
rarity  service  who  was  a 
bodyguard  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

“Because  of  economic 
changes  there  are  new 
crimes.  We  opened  this 
company  to  give  confidence 
to  foreign  investors  and 


wealthy  Vietnamese,”  he 
says- 

For  about  £5.20  an  hour. 
Long  Hai  Security  provides 
a martial  arts-trained  body- 
guard. A 24-hour  security 
guard  service  to  factories 
and  other  premises  costs 
£480  a month. 

In  six  months,  the  com- 
pany has  doubled  its  secu- 
rity guards  to  100  and  Gen 
Tnan  is  thinking  nf  npenlng 
a branch  in  Hanoi  and  ex- 
panding into  private 
investigation. 


The  World  disservice 

The  BBC’s  myopic  plans  should  be  halted 


JOHN  BJRT  has  made  an  awful  mistake 
and  should  admit  it  The  BBC’S  take- 
over of  its  World  Service  offshoot  is  an ' 
act  of  cultural  vandalism  which  should 1 
be  rescinded  forthwith.  It  beggars  belief  j 
that  the  BBC's  central  command  — ! 
which  have  lavished  so  many  millions 
in  pursuit  of  the  latest  corporate  guru 
— could  have  unleashed  such  funda- 
mental restructuring  of  the  World  Ser- 
vice without  so  much  as  waving  the 
plans  in  front  of  those  who  were  run- 
ning it  By  what  impulse  of  self-destruc- 
tion do  otherwise  sensible  people  sud- 
denly turn  on  an  icon  of  proven  success 
in  response  to  this  year's  flavoursome 
management  theory?  The  World  Ser- 
vice is  a priceless  national  asset  It  has 
a world  brand-name  and  reputation 
among  its  peers  that  most  multina- 
tional corporations  would  die  for.  As 
yesterday’s  BBC  annual  report  con- 
firmed, the  World  Service  increased  its 
weekly  audience  from  133  million  to  140 
million  last  year  even  before  including 
countries,  such  as  China,  where  proper 
measurement  is  not  yet  possible.  This 
confirms  the  service  as  one  of  the  few 
centres  of  world  excellence  that  Britain 
can  boast  in  any  activity. 

Sure,  it  brings  in  no  revenues.  lake 
blood,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  an 
altruistic  Britain  gives  away  for  free: 
but  it  has  an  influence  on  world  affairs 
that  is  impossible  to  price,  as  countless 
people,  including  Terry  Waite,  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  ex-Presi- 
dent  Gorbachev  would  attest  to.  It  is 
successful  because  it  knows  its  audi- 
ence and  isn’t  distracted  by  other  fac- 
tors. Of  course,  it  shouldn’t  be  immune 
from  change.  Of  course,  there  must  he 
synergetic  opportunities  with  the  BBC, 
as  the  information  revoution  sweeps 
the  world  (though,  remember,  most  of 
the  World  Service's  potential  audience 
is  out  of  digital  reach).  But  instead  of 
discussing  mutual  help,  the  BBC  is 
imposing  a virtual  takeover  of  the 


English  language  side  of  the  World 
Service  — even  if.  this  time  round , some 
of  the  key  posts  will  go  the  World 
Service  personnel  who  — ■ now  they 
have  decided  not  to  resign  — have 
convinced  themselves  that  the  new  sys- 
tem (including  the  BBC's  byzantine  in- 
ternal market)  can  be  made  to  work. 
That  may  be  true  — but  so  is  the 
opposite:  that  the  World  Service  could 
easily  have  drawn  on  resources  in  the 
BBC’s  domestic  service  without  jetti- 
soning its  successful  culture.  If  it  ain't 
broke,  don’t  fix  it. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the 
BBC  however,  the  Government  remains 
the  main  villain  because  of  savage  cuts 
in  the  budget  of  an  organisation  which 
should  be  benefiting  from  some  of  the 
savings  made  by  the  post-Cold  War 
reductions  in  defence  spending.  Why 
shouldn’t  some  of  this  be  used  to  pro- 
mote objective  news  coverage  and  anal- 
ysis for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  still  denied  access  to  such  luxu- 
ries? Instead  of  increasing  the  World 
Service’s  budget,  the  Government  has 
forced  a £5.4  million  (20  per  cent)  cut  in 
this  year's  capital  budget  to  be  followed 
by  £10  millions  of  cuts  in  1997  and  1998 
— on  top  of  an  eight  per  cent  cut  in  real 
terms  over  the  previous  three  years. 
Goodness  knows  what  will  happen 
when  the  diminished  grant-in-aid  that 
the  World  Service  receives  direct  from 
the  Foreign  Office  gets  mixed  up  with 
BBC's  income  from  licence  fees.  There 
will  be  an  even  greater  incentive  by  the 
Treasury  to  cut  subsidies.  In  the  com- 
ing battle  between  the  globally-orien- 
tated World  Service  and  the  domestic 
BBC  over  staff  economies  does  anyone 
seriously  doubt  who  will  be  the  loser?  A 
better  solution  would  he  for  Parliament 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  effi- 
ciency. impartiality  and  finances  of  the 
service  before  it  becomes  subsumed  — 
as  it  surely  will  — in  the  ambitions  of 
Birt’s  Broadcasting  Corporation. 


■J. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  wars  of  the  sexes 


Rupert  Murdoch’s  tax  problem 

His  companies  don't  like  paying  up:  it’s  time  they  learned 


ENOCH  POWELL  used  to  say  that  as  a 
citizen  he  looked  forward  every  year  to 
paying  his  taxes.  Not  so  Rupert  Mur- 
doch. As  our  investigation  yesterday 
showed,  Mr  Murdoch's  News  Corpora- 
tion paid  a meagre  £76  million  in  taxes  i 
on  profits  of  £793  million.  In  the  UK,  his  | 
company  paid  no  tax  at  all  on  declared  , 
profits  of  £165  million.  No  one  suggests 
that  he  is  doing  anything  illegal.  The 
zero  rate  of  tax  is  partly  achieved  by 
offsetting  past  losses  against  profits  and 
by  using  tax  allowances  linked  to  capi- 
tal investment  Mr  Murdoch,  to  his 
credit  thinks  long-term  and  is  not 
afraid  to  risk  money  in  new  investment 
at  a time  when  most  of  British  industry 
has  been  investment-shy.  But  this  only 
explains  part  of  News  Corporation’s 
low  tax  charge:  the  rest  is  the  result  of 
reducing  profits  through  devices  like 
intra-company  loans,  often  routed 
through  subsidiaries  located  in  tax- 
paying deserts  like  the  British  Virgin 
islands,  where  corporation  tax  is 
merely  1 per  cent.  Interest  is  paid  in 
high-tax  jurisdictions  and  profits  col- 
lected in  low-tax  jurisdictions.  Again, 
nothing  illegal,  just  unreal  and  tacky. 

Rupert  Murdoch  is  no  ordinary  citi- 
zen. He  runs  newspapers  around  the 
world,  which  regularly  tear  people  and 
governments  apart  when  they  depart 
from  what  his  papers  regard  as  proper 
public  behaviour.  If  politicians  are 
found  fiddling  their  expenses  or  indulg- 
ing in  extra-marital  affairs,  that  is 
regarded  as  fair  game  for  the  Murdoch 
tabloids.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the 


Murdoch  press  to  embark  on  a new  and 
highly-popular  campaign  for  which  its 
global  reach  makes  it  uniquely  quali- 
fied: persuading  corporations  to  pay 
their  “fair”  share  of  tax.  For  although 
News  International  is  a glaring  exam- 
ple, corporate  tax  avoidance  is  a world- 
wide problem  needing  a worldwide  so- 
lution. Corporations  and  individuals 
are  resistant  to  paying  more  taxes  yet 
demand  the  services  (like  health,  educa- 
tion) and  infrastructure  that  only  taxes 
can  finance.  Globalisation  of  trade 
brings  benefits  (like  the  influx  of  inter- 
national investment  that  has  trans- 
formed key  sectors  of  the  UK’s  indus- 
trial base)  but  it  has  also  enabled 
corporations  to  play  government 
against  government  to  secure  ever 
lower  tax  charges.  One  reason  yester- 
day's figures  for  government  borrowing 
were  so  huge  is  that  mast  international 
corporations  attracted  to  the  UK  pay 
low  taxes  or,  in  many  cases,  no  taxes. 
No  single  country  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem on  its  own.  If  Britain  insisted  on 
minimum  real  levels  of  taxation,  mobile 
international  investment  would  simply 
seek  another  haven  elsewhere,  inti- 
mately, global  avoidance  will  require 
international  organisations  — like  the 
OECD,  the  IMF  or  the  Gatt  to  lay  down 
enforceable  groundrules.  If  Mr  Mur- 
doch wants  to  gain  moral  legitimacy  for 
the  power  he  wields  over  his  readers  — 
including,  as  the  Sun  claims,  the  power 
to  win  elections  — then  he  should  take 
the  lead  in  paying  his  dues.  No  repre- 
sentation without  taxation. 


Donna  covets  article 

(Why  Kamlesh  Bahl 
must  go,  July  16)  con- 
veyed some  misleading  im- 
pressions about  die  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission. 

The  EOC  was  established  to 
achieve  equality  for  both 
women  and  and  Hag  a 
proud  history  of  challenging 
sex  discrimination  wherever 
it  exists.  The  EOC  has  always 
represented  men.  where  clear 
Inequalities  existed,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  area  of  recruit- 
ment that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  com- 
plaints from  men. 

Historically,  and  today,  the 
bulk  Of  riigfHmtnatirm  is  Still 
against  women  that  is 
where  the  EOC  focuses  most 
of  its  resources  — in  key  areas 
such  as  part-time  work,  sexual 
harassment,  pensions,  preg- 
nancy and  maternity,  child- 
care. education  and  training. 

- The  fects  simply  do  not  sup- 
port Covey’s  assertion  that  the 
EQCs  emphasis  has  shifted 
away  from  helping  women,  hi 
1995,  90  per  cent  of  the  grants 
for  legal  assistance  were  given 
to  women.  As  the  statutory 
body,  the  EOC  has  to  deal  with 
any  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion whether  from  a man  or  a 
wi  i nian 

We  know  that  there  are  still 
areas  of  great  inequality  to 
tackle.  Our  legislation  does 
have  teeth,  and  compensation 
levels  are  rising,  but  attitudes 
are  harder  to  change.  The 
message  of  our  20th>year 
annual  report  is  that  equality 


iiBpftab) 
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should  be  built  Into  everyday  | the  traditional  expectation  of 


life.  That  reponsibility  is  for 
everyone,  not  just  the  chair- 


tbe  traditional  expectation  of  ANY  HOPE  of  progress  in 
a predominantly  mate  work-  /^Northern  Ireland  now 
force,  have  all  bat  disap-  requires  a framework  to 


Readers  continue  their  humble 
attempt  to  solve  Ireland’s  crisis 

A NY  HOPE  of  progress  in  j /"^NE  of  the  greater  ob- 
/^Northem  Ireland  now  I V^/stacIes  to  peace  id  North- 
ern Ireland  must  be  Sir  Pat- 


s^aftheEOC. 

Kamlesh  BahL 
Chairwoman,  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission. 
86  Broadway. 

London  SWlHOXH. 


structural 


and  I peered.  Both  structural  which  toe  Protestant  parties  rick  Mayhew.  To  jud^  from 
changes  and  ohanrea  in  am-  are  forced  to  respond.  The  his  public  demeanour,  he  is  at 
ployment  patterns  are  result-  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  must  once  querulous  and  patronis- 


ing in  more  flexible  working  be  revised  to  give  the  US  the 
requirements.  option  to  parallel  Dublin’s 


ing  unctuous  and  obstinate, 


These  change  are  reflected  forswearing  of  territorial 
amongst  members  cf  the  Op-  claims  with  Its  own  disen- 


DQNNA  Covey  has  the 
wrong  target  The  Equal 
Opportunities  Act,  which  es- 
tablished the  EOC,  Is  about 
equal  opportunities.  It  does 


portunlty  2000  campaign.  FoB-  gagement  of  sovereignty, 
des  and  practices  designed  to  leaving  a residual  European 
enable  people  to  balance  work  Union  to  pick  up  the  peace- 
and  home  more  effectively  are  making  pieces, 
now  mien  equally  to  women  Most  of  us  do  not  willingly 


option  to  parallel  Dublin’s  pompous  and  equivocating, 
forswearing  of  territorial  His  presence  at  any  negotiat- 
Hatmc  with  Its  own  disen-  ing  table  must  be  guaranteed 


to  increase  foe  irritation  level 
on  all  sides. 

His  judgment  Is  now  ex- 
posed as  unreliable,  to  say  the 
least  There  is  only  one  hon- 
ourable course  of  action  open 


tabllshed  the  EOC,  Is  about  now  open  equally  to  women  Most  of  us  do  not  willingly  least  There  is  on 
equal  opportunities.  It  does  and  men  Five  years  ago,  they  tolerate  those  who  cannot  ourable  course  of 

not  mention  women.  The  EOC  were  only  available  to  selected  find  in  themselves  the  accep-  —resignation, 

was  hijacked  by  feminists  and  groups  of  women.  As  a result  tance  which  Irish  Catholics.  Angus  MeGeoch. 

for  decades  nothing  was  done  our  member  companies  are  as  neighbours  and  colleagues  William  Street, 


as  neighbours  and  colleagues  William  Street 


about  the  40  per  cent  of  com- 1 seeing  the  bottom-line  benefits  at  work,  enjoy  on  this  side  of  Oxford  0X3. 


plaints  about  job  discrimina-  in  terms  of  increased  reten- 
tion which  came  from  men.  IT  tlon  of  women  in  the 
Covey  wants  to  pursue  the  workpfere. 
feminist  battle,  she  should  The  aims  of  the  EOC 
lobby  Parliament  not  attack  haven’t  changed;  the  job  mar- 
foe  head  of  the  EOC  for  doing  ket  has.  Surely  the  feet  that 
what  that  organisation  was  set  increasing  numbers  of  men 
Up  to  do.  are  now  using  toe  EOC  to 

Bay  Thomas.  voice  their  concerns  demon- 

35  Passmore,  strains  that  the  work  of  not 

Milton  Keynes  MK6  3DY.  only  the  EOC  but  also  organi- 


the  water. 

Tom  Snow. 
Mtmdanla  Road, 
London  SE22. 


THE  inexorable  move 
towards  a United  States  of 


da  Road,  I towards  a United  States  of 

SE22.  Europe  will  deliver  the  only 

solution  to  the  problem  in 
T a chance  for  Tony  Ireland.  With  a single  cur- 
ir  to  exercise  states-  rency  and  a Brussels-based 


ONE  cannot . but  be  sur-  , is  bearing  fruit 
prised  at  the  intemperate:  Lady  Howe  of  j 


prised  at  the  intemperate  Lady  Howe  of  Aberavon. 
tone  of  what  is  clearly  a very  Chairman, 
personalised  attack  on  Kam-  Opportunity  2000. 
lesh  Bahl.  For  the  past  20  44  Baker  Street,  London  Wl. 
years,  as  the  statute  requires, 

the  EOC  has  worked  to  ^%ONNA  Covey  proclaims 
redress  Imbalance  and  dis-  mJihat  there  is  a differe 


crimination  on  the  grounds  of  between  fairness  for  men  and 
sex.  whether  male  or  female,  equality  for  women.  One 


and,  as  a result,  many  women 
have  rightly  benefited. 

However,  the  scene  is 
changing  rapidly.  Jobs  for  life. 


ket  has.  Surely  the  feet  that  \ A IHAT  a chance  for  Tony  Ireland.  With  a single  cur- 
increasing  numbers  of  men  VV  Blair  to  exercise  states-  rency  and  a Brussels-based 
are  now  using  toe  EOC  to  manship.  If  the  Labour  Party  government.  Ireland,  like 
voice  their  concerns  demon-  offered  a firm  commitment  to  California  in  the  US,  would 
strafes  that  the  work  of  not  hold  back  its  voting  power  in  become  a state  within  a uni- 
only  the  EOC  but  also  organi-  Parliament  by  toe  size  of  toe  fled  Europe, 

sations  like  Opportunity  2000  Orange  voting  strength  when-  Peter  Stewart 

is  bearing  fruit  ever  issues  bearing  on  the  Valetta  Road, 

Lady  Howe  of  Aberavon.  Irish  situation  came  to  a div-  London  W3. 

Chairman,  ision,  he  would  free  the  Gov- 

Opportunity  2000.  eminent  from  its  dependence  IT  is  time  that  we  offloaded 

44  Baker  Street,  London  Wl.  on  the  Orange  vote.  Mr  Major  I this  Bosnia  on  our  doorstep 

D could  at  last  act  construe-  and  spent  our  money  on  more 

ONNA  Covey  proclaims  tively  in  matters  which  are  worthy  causes, 
that  there  is  a difference  clearly  above  party  conflict  Mary  Russell, 
between  fairness  for  men  and  G Mitchell.  Cedar  Road, 

equality  for  women.  One  Chinnor  Hill,  Qxon  OX9.  Sutton,  Surrey  SM2. 


ME 


would  expect  Ms  Covey,  a 

trade-union  official  respon-  * 

Hallelujah  chon 

Farm,  in  which  Orwell  antici- 
pates her  position  with  the  I IT  IS  depressing  to  read 
memorable  dictum:  All  ani-  I again  letters  from  "profes- 
mals  are  equal — but  some  are  sional”  musicians  (July  15  and 
more  equal  than  others.  Any-  16)  deriding  the  efforts  of  Sir 
one  who  thought  the  EOC  was  Edward  Heath,  who  admits  to 


Hallelujah  chorus  for  Sir  Edward 

I FT  IS  depressing  to  read  I seem  to  suggest  that  they 
I again  letters  from  "nrofes- 1 equate  love  with  technical  ex- 


sional”  musicians  (July  15  and  cellence.  As  a professional  you 
16)  deriding  the  efforts  of  Sir  may  have  technical  excel- 


about  women’s  rights  should  being  an  “amateur”.  This 
note  its  motto  — “challenging  closed-shop  professional  ap- 


inequalities  between  women  proach  killed  musical  pro- 
and  men"  — and  recognise  grass  in  Britain  in  the  19th 


Edward  Heath,  who  admits  to  Lance,  but  your  letters  don’t 
being  an  “amateur".  This  suggest  that  there  is  much 
closed-shop  professional  ap-  love  about 
proach  killed  musical  pro-  Roy  S Lehrle. 


that  the  next  EOC  chair  might 
well  be  a man. 

Richard  Gregory. 

16  Cartbew  Villas, 

London  W6  0BS. 


Bread  and  better  I Bomb  plot  What  a stunner 


grass  in  ontam  m the  19th  98  Prestbope  Road, 
century  — and  for  what?  To  Birmingham  B294NL. 
pay  homage  to  Parry,  Prout, 

musical  ASua  conductor  who  heard 
e^toUshment  A'the  concert  in  Salisbury 

Whilst  we  m Britain  were  Cathedral  last  Saturday  mav  l 
primly  arranging  our  musical  correct  any  impressions  from 
gffjggggB.  in  ^u£aia-  y<>ur  correspondents  that  Sir 


Peace  must  never  take  a holiday 

MPs  should  think  very  carefully  before  taking  theirs 


WHEN  is  a crisis  not  a crisis?  When  it’s 
the  summer  holidays.  Northern  Ireland 
is  enduring  by  far  its  most  serious 
summer  for  many  years.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  seed  for  politicians  to 
mobilise  a public  movement  for  peace 
might  seem  paramount,  for  if  they , 
slacken  their  efforts  they  will  leave  the 
field  even  more  open  to  the  enemies  of 
peace  than  it  is  already.  Yet  In  a week 
or  two’s  time,  the  multi-party  talks  are 
expected  to  break  for  around  five 
weeks.  And,  if  the  independent  Union- 
ist MP  Robert  McCartney  has  his  way, 
the  break  will  be  even  longer. 

Everyone  needs  a holiday,  and  politi- 
cians are  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
us  in  that  respect  Moreover,  construc- 
tive talking  is  not  easy  in  Northern 
Ireland  right  now,  after  a.  week  which 
has  rocked  the  stability  of  the  province 
to  its  foundations.  On  such  grim  days 
the  beach  and  the  gite  beckon  with  even 
greater  allure  than  usual.  But  these  are 


n.  i 


also  exactly  the  days  when  politicians 
need  to  be  on  hand,  working  at  it  until 
they  have  got  it  right. 

In  his  Panorama  interview  on  Mon- 
day, John  Major  called  on  Northern 
Ireland’s  representatives  to  “try  and  try 
and  try  again  to  get  the  settlement  we 
need”.  At  the  end  of  a traumatic  few 
days,  those  are  easy  words  to  utter  but 
bitter  ones  for  some  to  accept  They  are, 
nevertheless,  right.  The  political 
wounds  caused  by  Drumcree  will  not  be 
healed  by  pretending  that  they  never 
happened.  But  nor  will  they  be  healed 
by  constant  picking  at  the  scabs.  In  the 
short  term,  there  is  a real  danger  that 
the  parade  in  Derry  next  month  could 
become  another  Drumcree.  In  the 
longer,  there  is  a compelling  need  for 
the  British  and  Irish  governments  to 
combine  in  a fresh  drive  for  a stable 
peace.  Events  demand  that  the  politi- 
cians must  earn  their  corn  through  the 
summer.  No  peace,  no  holiday. 


DAVID  Hirst’s  report  < King 
Hussein  feces  revolt  as 
Jordan  chokes  on  bread 
prices.  July  13)  is  a very  un- 
balanced assessment  of  toe 
situation  in  Jordan  today. 

There  has  been  widespread 
discussion  about  bread  prices 
for  two  months  prior  to  this 
week’s  increase.  The  plan  is 
to  re-channel  the  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  salary  increases 
to  those  on  low  incomes, 
thereby  ending  subsidisation 
of  undeserving  quarters,  such 
as  those  who  use  bread  as  ani- 
mal feed  for  illegally,  im- 
ported and  re-exported  herds. 
This  move  comes  alongside 
other  efforts  to  tighten  up  on 
government  spending. 

Jordan  is  proud  of  its  com- 
mitment to  parliamentary  plu- 
ralism. The  1989  elections  did 
not  take  place  because  of  “five 
days  of  rioting”  but  rather  be- 
cause there  could  not  be  any 
elections  prior  to  the  2998  dis- 
engagement with  the  Israeli- 
occupied  West  Bank. 

Jordan's  peace  treaty  with 
Israel  has  enabled  the 
country  to  open  up  to  the 
world  In  a way  not  seen  be- 
fore. Market-economy 
reforms  and  an  expanding 
private  sector  are  there  to  be 
seen  and  reported.  The  bene- 
fits of  peace  will  not  come 
overnight  and  must  be  looked 
at  in  tiie  context  of  a compre 
tensive  peace  settlement  in 
toe  region. 

T-ao*  week,  western  donor 
countries  met  in  Paris  and 
agreed  a $1  billion  package  to 
support  the  Jordanian  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  in  res- 
ponse to  medium-  and  long- 
term Investment  needs.  This 
is  a mark  of  faith  in  Jordan’s 
economic  prospects. 

Bassam  J Asfoor- 
Director. 

Jordan  Information  Bureau. 
11/12  Buckingham  Gate. 
London  SWlE  6 LB. 


GRANTED  that  Theodore 
KaczynskL  the  alleged  Un- 
a bomber,  was  probably  influ- 


7Kof  o qji  innpr  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Boro- 
mriLdblUliner  din  (to  name  but  two  self-con- 
fessed amateur  musicians) 
UST  before  I read  your  brought  fresh  air  into  the 


O article  on  exam  howlers 
(Student  clangers  unite 


Edward  Heath  cannot  conduct 
din  (to  name  but  two  self-con-  moving  performances  The 
M imtiittr  nuuniu)  Schubert  Unfinished  Sym® 
brought  fresh  air  into  the  phony  had  great  depth  and  at- 
music  of  that  country.  It  took  mosphere.  Ivo  PogereUch 
Elgar  (not  taught  in  a formal  played  the  Chontn 
conservntni r*» \ and  “ .V.Pln  Second 


enced  by  Conrad's  The  Secret  English-speaking  world,  July  conservatoire)  and  Walton  (no  Concerto  with °^iL5eS0nd 

Agent  as  discussed  by  D J 15).  I had  marked  my  last  formal  teaching  in  compos”  freedoS  re™irt^ndou* 

Taylor  {Comment  page,  July  batch  of  GCSB  English  Litera-  tion)  — to  name  but  two  — to  subtle  v(STy 

12).  But  there  is  n prescient  tore  papers,  one  of  which  con-  bring  new  life  to  British  Brucknpr 


12).  But  there  is  a prescient 
literary  antecedent  much 
closer  to  home. 

In  Paul  .-Ulster's  novel  Le- 
viathon. the  narrator’s  close 
friend,  a highly  intelligent 
writer  called  Benjamin  Sachs, 
takes  on  the  identity  — and 


tore  papers,  one  of  which  con- 
tained this  gem:  "Henry  V is  a 
great  leader.  He  really  gets 
his  soldiers  going  with  the 
cry:  ‘Once  more  on  to  the 
beach,  dear  friends!’’’  Such 
moments  make  GCSE  mark- 
ing almost  worthwhile. 


bring  new  life  to  British  Bruckner  Te  DeiX^ifo  *£! 
music.  Incidentally,  Elgar  was  PhUharmoni 


bomb-making  equipment  — of  Name  and  address  supplied, 
an  ex- Berkeley  campus  radi- 
cal. a crazed  idealist  renegade  X/OUR  article  (Shocked  and 
from  an  ecological  activist  T stunned.  July  4)  says  that 
group.  Sachs  retires  to  a the  Prison  Service  intends  to 
remote  shack  In  rural  Ver-  use  a remote-controlled  stun 
mont,  from  where  he  master-  belt  Although  we  have  been 


minds  bomb  attacks  all  over  given,  unsolicited,  one  of 
the  US.  But  whereas  the  Una-  these  belts,  there  are  uo  plans 
bomber  was  homicidal  Sachs  for  this  device  to  be  tested  or 
Specialises  in  blowing  up  rep-  used  by  the  Prison  Service, 
liras  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Richard  Tilt. 

When  Sachs  accidentally  Director-General. 

Mows  himself  up,  the  narra-  HM  Prison  Service, 
tor’s  address  is  found  among  defend  House,  Page  Street 
his  remains.  He  is  questioned  London  SWlP  4LN. 
by  FBI  agents  but  refrains 

from  identifying  his  old  friend  THE  Highways  Agency  i 
as  the  bomber.  Since  the  nar-  I scribes  road  proteste 
rator  of  Leviathon  may  be  planting  trees  in  the  M4Vs  fi 
said  to  resemble  Auster  him-  lane  as  causing  “damag 


an  amateur  chemist  but  pro- 
fessional chemists  don’t  feel 
threatened  by  it 
Perhaps  we  should  remem- 
ber the  root  of  the  word  ama- 
teur — one  who  loves  his  re- 
creation. The  sour  comments 
from  your  correspondents 

A Country  Diary 


Philharmonia  Chorus,  pro- 
vided some  thrilling  moments 
unforgettable  for  the  right 
music  was  f£i- 
fUIed.  What  more  can  one  ask 
of  a conductor? 

Denis  Vaughan 
41  Floral  Street, 

London  WC2E  9DG. 


AUBRAC  to  QUERCY:  Tall  chestnut  V 

spikes  of  yellow  gentians  da^thU 

grow  between  masses  of  wild  are  lumSS  foTSiS?®1* 

pansies  with  long-stemmed  againsttte 

pink  thrift  amongst  flowering  rocky'  ridaJ^Tho  °2. 

grasses.  Low  granite  wails  ourwaSf^t 

edge  the  drains  or 


Neil  Hornick. 

618b  Finchley  Road, 
London  NWll  7RR. 


There  is  a national  24- 
hoiir  postal  strffco  from 
midnight  tonight.  But  we 
are  confident  that  our 
readers  will  uxo  technoi- 
°fl»i  a*>d  ingenuity,  to 
communicate  with  us  as 
usual.  To  avow  delays, 
please  use  our  fax  number 
(0171  837  4530),  or  the 
letters-page  e-mail 

address,  which  he 

teffsre’j'guardian^o^ik 


sands  of  trees  to  make  yet  an- 
other road,  this  is  “progress”. 
Richard  Mountford. 

76  Springfield  Road, 
Birmingham  B14  7DY. 


» juuiiu  dujung  K-iemna  nouse,  rage  ocreei,  ease  we  araiues  or  is  south 

his  remains.  He  is  questioned  London  SWlP  4LN.  droveways  across  these  ex-  across  trom  Cahors, 

by  FBI  agents  but  refrains  pansive  summer  pastures  woods  nfThSt*5!!i  coun^rY,  in 

from  identifying  his  old  friend  THE  Highways  Agency  de-  some  4,000  feet  high,  grazed  and  hoy9  ■*LmiP*r 

as  the  bomber.  Since  the  nar*  i scribes  road  protesters  by  suckler  herds  of  Aubrac  chiff chaffc  aS0U£.  ® *itb 

rator  of  Leviathon  may  be  planting  trees  in  the  M4Vs  fast  cattle,  each  with  their  own  das.  Wheat  h cSca" 

said  to  resemble  Auster  him-  lane  as  causing  “damage’’  bull  Occasional  arable  fields  in  foe  ripe 

self.  one  can't  help  wondering  (Trees  planted  in  Cast  lane,  grow  sparse  cereals,  brilliant  and  fieldc^^Lalaunflower5 
whether  the  FBI  may  have  July  15).  Presumably  when  blue  cornflowers  scattered  be-  tobacco  aSk^.ftos\aieions’ 
beaten  a path  to  Auster's  door,  the  agency  chops  down  thou-  tween  blue-green  stems  of  from  stream.,  lfrigated 
5or*“c,sv  sands  of  trees  to  make  yet  an-  rye.  After  two  days’  walking  voirs  The*3*!!^  ^arm  reser_ 

fflSb  Finchley  Road.  other  road,  this  is  “progress’',  west  across  this  cooL  remote  Lauzerte  twperature  111 

London  NWll  7RR.  Richard  Mountford.  plateau,  we  descend  towards  with  onlv  mr  v » “mpared 

76  Springfield  Road,  toe  river  Lot,  through  woods  charts  of  tai^wi,Aul?rac-  0lL 

Z~  . --  . 1 Birmingham  B14  7DY.  on  rough  paths,  past  steep  fruit  rinenW  ^ 

There  tea  asternal  24-  ^ meadows  with  tall  grass,  sea-  apnCots  and 

hour  postaj  strtfco  tram  f \AfHY  can’t  Pro  Leith  iust  bious  and  yarrow,  many  cut  yarts  or  vine’ 

for  bay.  A thousand  swifts 

'"aVmr  Trafalgar  Square  as  It  is  (Let-  swirl  and  dive  around  the  towards  MoisS,?6  IandscaPe 

readere  will  uxo  techno*-  ters,  July  15)?  Why  do  we  need  ancient  bridge  beneath  Esta-  Finally  wSn  a 

to  to  fill  up  the  square  in  its  first  ing*s  15th  century  castle  and  St  fi 

ISO  years?  There  will  be  crises  church  dmmnatmg  the  steep-  roofs  Sd 

m toe  centuries  ahead,  and  siated  roofs  of  the  town,  esque  abbev^SSf  Roman- 

twEm ^S£nHmber  heroes  will  emerge  to  save  the  Nearby  are  terraces  of  vines  shriek  and  Cv  S^ats 

letters  oLt5  *1  * , nation- SaVB  * for  toe  hero  yet  and  fields  of  ripening  barley,  QVer  cSbfeJ  “ formations 

. e*mai1  to  come.  edged  with  walnuts,  and  ap-  fruit  iSrtSfteHffE?  -Pd 

David  Shannon.  pies  and  pears  covered  in  mis-  Tam  and^iSft  **  river 

*******  awardteft-cfculf  39  Woodland  Mount  Setoe.  After  Espeyrac.  medi-  the  Laterai^S^h  water  of 

Hertford  SG13  7JD.  aval  Conques  te  set  in  steep  sp^ 


\A  #HY  can’t  Pm  Leith  just  bious  and  yarrow,  many  cut  yards  tff  I131* 

V V leave  the  empty  plinth  in  for  bay.  A thousand  swifts  selas  graoe  fto^aitedJCllas' 

Trafalgar  Square  as  it  Is  (Let-  swirl  and  dive  around  the  towards  escape 

tore  Till.,  1C,9  Ork.,  <nn  naoit  onmsnt  hHrf®  hpilp^fh  Pctn.  o: ,,  **531). 
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MaHhewNcxrnan 

IN  ENCOURAGING  news 
for  New  Labour  election 
prospects.  It  appears 
that  the  party’s  “rapid 
rebuttal’’  strategy  Is  air 
ready  op  to  fhll  speed.  For 
this  discovery,  we  thank 
MandyMandelson. lM 

capacity  as  shadow  civil- 
service  minister,  Mandy 
went  last  week  to  a White- 
hall reception.  Upon  over- 
heartng  a Guardian  Jour- 
nalist suggesting  to  a union 
leader  that  the  restoration 
of  full  union  rights  at  GCHQ 
might  be  fudged,  Mandy 
took  umbrage  and  inters 
ranted,  describing  this  as 
“a  typical  Guardian  view*’. 
When  my  colleague  said 
that  it  was  his  own  opinion, 
Mandy  unleashed  a missile 
from  the  nuclear  section  of 
his  formidable  debating 
arsenal.  "Nurgh-nnrgh  ' 
nurrghh-nurgh  nurghhh- 
nurrggghhh,”  he  chanted, 

. after  the  fashion  of  a 
kindergarten  playground 
spat  Yesterday,  we  rang 
Mandy ’s  assistant,  Benja- 
min ‘ ‘Oofy’  ’ Wegg-Prosser 
(leader  of the  P G Wode- 
house  wing  ofNew  Labour), 

who  in  turn  put  it  to  Mandy 
. . .who,  regardless  that 
many  of  those,  blameless 
mandarins  heard  the  ex- 
change  very  clearly,  cate- 
gorically denied  it.  A tri- 
umph, then,  for  rapid  ' 
rebuttal.  Now  let’s  hear  no 
more  about  It 

MM  WHILE  speaking  to 
Uu  Oofy  Wegg-Prosser, 
mm  meanwhile, we 
took  the  chance  to  put  to 
him  the  persistent  whisper 
that  Mandy  is  Nelson  Man- 
dela's love  child,  Mandel- 
son  beinga  simple  contrac- 
tion of  “Mandela’s  son”. 

The  yonng  gentleman  was 
silent  for  a few  moments,  as 
though  dredging  up  a rapid 
rebuttal  from  the  depthsof 
his  very  soaL  “Well,  / 
haven’t  heard  those 
rumours.”  said  Oofy. 

RAPID  rebuttal  is,  of 
course,  a BUI  GUntun 
strategy  and  it  is  good 
to  see  New  Labour  keen  to 
learn  even  more  from  the 
President’s  electioneering 
technique.  A memo  is  circu- 
lating among  Labour  back- 
room, boys  and  girls — Tony 
Blair  aides,  PLP  staff  and 
Shadow  Cabinet  . 
researchers — inviting 
them  to  a screening  of  the 
“war  room”  documentary 
“about  the  central  opera: 
tion  of  the  1992  American 
presidential  campaign”. 

It’s  on  Wednesday.  July  31. 
at  6pm.  Where?  In  the 
media  centre  at  MUlbank 
Tower,  stoopjd.  Where  else? 

OKI  MAGAZINE  has 
arrived,  and  along 
with  a gentle  “at 
home  with”  piece  on  Winnie 
Mandela  comes  another 
chance  to  “test  those  grey 
cells  against  Gyles's  twisted 
teasers”.  This  week,  in  .* 
Brandreth’s  Brainstorm, 
the  Chester  MP  finally 
takes  off  the  kid  gloves,  and 
asks:  apart  from  winning 
Baftas  and  being  British, 
what  do  actors  Robbie  CoL 
trane  and  Martin  dunes 
have  In  common?  The 
answer  is  that  their  sur- 
names both  begin  with  the 
letter  C. 


Tales  of  fat-cattiness 
and  sour  cream 


Commentary 

Catheri 

ne 

Bennet 

t 

IF  THERE  is  time,  between 
redefining  hell,  forgiving 
divorcees  and  damning 
Camelot  and  all  Its  works, 
the  Church  of  England  Synod 
might  like  to  turn  Its  atten- 
tions to  the  activities  of  the 
literary  agent  Andrew  Wylie. 

For  if  as  the  clerics  claim, 
the  lottery  jackpots  visit  con- 
fusion on  the  winners,  and  in- 
spire envy,  bitterness  and 
greed  in  everyone  else,  Wy- 
lie’s book  deals  seem  to  have 
scarcely  less  diabolical  conse- 
quences. His  latest  feat,  an 
American  advance  of  £L3  mil- 
lion for  Salman  Rushdie's 
next  novel,  has  already  been 
denounced  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  literary  endeavour 
should  be  its  own  reward.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Mail,  the 
publishing  world  is  “stunned" 
by  Wylie’s  deal.  “The  book 
world  has  gone  nuts,”  an  un- 
named publisher  complained. 
"It  is  a reflection  of  the  feed- 
ing frenzy  for  big  names.” 

In  most  other  professions  a 
hearty  appetite  for  big  names 
is  not  considered  inappropri- 
ate. The  British  modelling 


world  is  not  stunned  by  the 
news  that  Naomi  Campbell 
has  earned  more,  in  one  year, 
than  Sai«nan  Rushdie  will 
receive  from  his  American 

publishers.  The  comedy 
world  does  not  appear  to 
resent  Clive  Anderson’s  fee  of 
£27.857  for  each  of  his  Chan- 
nel 4 chat  shows,  .nor  Angus 
Deayton's  £12,000  charge  for 
every  appearance  os  Have  I 
Got  News  For  You?  (with  a 
weekly  "exclusivity  bonus”  cf 
£4^90).  There  was  no  grudg- 
ing talk  of  feeding  frenzies 
when  Chris  Evans  got  a 
£1.5  million  deal  for  his  ser- 
vices to  Radio  1;  when  Frank 
Bruno  won  £4  million  for  los- 
ing his  last  fight;  when  Demi 
Moore  trousered  $UL5  million 
for  disrobing  in  Striptease. 

Even  in  publishing,  some 
authors  are  allowed  to  make 
fortunes  and  escape  censure. 
When  the  producers  of  best- 
sellers earn  millions,  even  the 
Daily  Mail  seems  to  share  Dr 
Johnson’s  opinion  that  "No 
man  but  a blockhead  ever 
wrote,  except  for  money”. 
What  would  be  considered 
greed  in  a literary  author  is 
celebrated,  in  commercial 
ones,  as  a show  of  gutsiness,  a 
triumph  over  adversity.  With 
her  latest,  three-book,  deal  for 
£17  million,  Barbara  Taylor 
Bradford  acquired  a farther 
distinction  as  Britain's  high* 
est-e aiming  woman.  “Obvi- 
ously Tm  very  talented,”  she 

mrpTainpH 

If  this  were  true,  Bradford 
would  sell  fewer  books,  if  she 


made  any  serious  contribu- 
tion to  literature,  she  would 
probably  earn  less  than  an  ac- 
countant — probably  less 
than  a don.  Although  no  one 
now  condemns  Charles  Dick- 
ens or  Lewis  Carroll  for  assid- 
uously making  money  from 
their  work,  the  spectacle  of 
contemporary  writers  behav- 
ing in  the  same  way  arouses 
soom  even  among  their  col- 
leagues. Last  year  the  pro- 
tracted hounding  of  Martin 
Amis  was  launched  by  a fel- 
low novelist,  A S Byatt,  who 
took  exception  to  his  £500.000 
advance  for  a novel  and  book 
of  short  stories.  “I  always 
earn  out  my  advances,"  she 
objected,  "and  I don’t  see  why 
I should  subsidise  his 
greed..."  The  rationale  for 
such  -complaints  was  that 
sales  of  the  book  could  not 
possibly  earn  back  the  ad- 
vance. But  even  if  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  it  does  not 
make  his  publisher’s  decision 
to  put  its  felth  and  its  money 
in  Amis  any  less  admirable. 

Byatt,  who  is  so  far  from 
penury  that  she  blew  her 
Booker  winnings  on  a swim- 
ming pool  for  her  residence  se- 
condatn,  has  since  forgiven 
Amis  his  bonanza  t explaining: 
“What  I said  was  purely  ab- 
stract anger  about  the  amount 
of  money."  Abstract  or  not, 
the  angar  is  misplaced.  Like 
Amis’s  and  Rushdie's  tabloid 
critics,  Byatt1  s reaction  sug- 
gests that  an  advance  is  some 
seal  of  Jackpot  for  work  pro- 
duced overnight  In  reality, 


The  Information  took  three 
years  to  write  (the  stories 
have  yet  to  appear);  with  an 
agent's  percentage  shaved  off, 
is  £500,000  excessive?  It  leaves 
the  author  worse  off  than 
Antbea  Turner;  worse  off  than 
Camelot  executives;  poorer, 
by  far,  than  unqualified  clerks 
who  earn  £300,000  a year  for 
administrating  barristers’ 
chambers.  If  the  lifetime  tak- 
ings of  our  successful  novel- 
ists were  totted  up,  most 
would  probably  conclude,  like 
Anthony  Trollope,  that  the 
results  were  "comfortable,  but 
not  splendid”. 

Most  writers  will  surely 
rejoice  that  Andrew  Wylie’s 
deals  show  that  critical  recog- 
nition can,  on  occasion,  be 
translated  into . temporary 
prosperity.  After  all,  success, 
for  artists  such  as  Hockney, 
FTeud  or  Damien  Hirst,  is 
allowed  to  take  the  form  of 
money.  Why  should  novelists 


There  was  no  talk 
of  feeding  frenzies 
when  Demi  Moore 
trousered$12.5m 
for  disrobing 
in  Striptease 


be  their  poor  relations?  The 
lesson  of  history  is  that  most 
significant  artists,  whether 
novelists  or  poets,  painters  or 
composers,  have  never  been 
paid  enough  for  their  work. 
Vermeer’s  family  Hied  in  pen- 
ury, Rembrandt  went  bank- 
rupt, Mozart  was  buried  in  a 
pauper’s  grave.  The  whole  of 
Diana’s  new  fortune  might 
not  be  enough  to  boy  a work 
by  Van  Gogh,  who,  often  in 
his  own  lifetime,  could  not  af- 
ford tiie  materials  to  pafwt 
In  the  case  of  the  ntiiititwi 
barons  and  beneficiaries  of 
quangos,  the  resen tftil  lan- 
guage of  fat-cats  and  cream. 


pigs  and  troughs  is  not  mis- 
placed. But  the  British  obses- 
sion with  richer  people’s  sala- 
ries knows  no  logic,  makes  no 
distinction  between  merited 
and  unmerited  reward.  Eliza- 
beth Hurley's  Bs tee  Lauder 
contract  was  a national  tri- 
umph; Rushdie’s  advance  sets 
a bad  example.  John  Birt’s 
£300,000  for  running  the  BBC 
is  deplorable;  Princess  Di- 
ana’s £15  million  for  under- 
mining fhw  family  she  chose 
to  marry  into  is  fair  das. 

The  General  Synod  frets 
about  greed  and  the  National 
Lottery  but  does  not  debate 
the  avarice  of  utilities  execu- 
tives who  are  joyously  flout- 
ing the  recommendations  of 
the  Greenbury  report,  treat- 
ing themselves  to  ever-higfaer 
incentive  schemes  and  bo- 
nuses. Meanwhile  news- 
papers cultivate  public  ran- 
cour against  MPs,  whose 
reinfiated  salaries  remain  a 
fraction  of  those  of  most  edi- 
tors’, for  mrnmplo  that  Of  the 
editor  of  the  New  Statesman. 
It  is  argued  that  MPs  are  pub- 
lic servants  — which  is  exact- 
ly why  they  should  be  prop- 
erly rewarded.  Instead  of 
honouring  those  we  have  cho- 
sen to  represent  us.  ws  aspire 
to  humble  flwn,  to  punish 
thom  for  daring  to  earn  more 
than  nurses. 

There  is  clearly,  in  the 
national  psyche,  some  no- 
tional maximum  pay  to  be  ap- 
plied, quite  arbitrarily,  to 
anyone  unappealing.  Popular 
earners  — snooker  players 
and  models,  comedians  and 
rock  stars  — deserve  every- 
thing they  can  get  Everyone 
else,  from  politicians  to 
grumpy  novelists,  belongs  to 
the  category  “stinking  rich”, 
charged  with  taking  money 
which  should,  by  rights,  be 
ftp  mad  by  their  critics.  One 

chnpl»  may  flfMffljgung  fham 

all  would  be  more  savage 
rates  of  taxation.  But  the  rhet- 
oric of  equality  does  not  go 
that  far.  After  all,  we’re  not 
communists  are  we?  Not  even 
socialists.  We’re  just  mean. 


Race  for  the 
finishing- 
them-off  line 


Isabel  Hilton 


OUR  NEW  Book  of  the 
Week  is  The  Dons  In 
Hie  League  (Sporting 
and  Leisure  Press,  £17.95). 
in  which  the  Diary’s  old 
scdioolmate  Stephen  Crab- 
tree, a deputy  headmaster 
' (now,  that  is:  at  school,  he 
•was  a pppll).  records  the  _ 
recent  history  of  Wimble- 
. don  Football  Club.  We 
begin  with  Chapter  One, 
The  Non-League  Years.  “In 
the  summer  of 1956,  the  . 
Management  Committee 
decided  to  appoint  Lea  Hen- 
ley as  Club  coach  for  the 
following  season  after  three 
disappointing  years,” 
writes  Crabtree.  “His 
method  slowly  took  effect 
-with  the  Dons  finishing 
13th.  then  7th  and  finally 
Champions  in  the  1959-59 
season.” 

I AM  DISTRESSED  to  see, 
in  a newspaper  photo- 
graph, Sir  George  Young 
aboard  a Peugeot  bicycle. 
This  is  a very  poor  and  anti- 
British  example  for  a Trans- 
port Secretary  to  set  the  M- 
cycl  e-purchasing  public. 
Irritable  at  first,  as  though 
it  felt  this  was  a flippant  in- 
quiry unworthy  ofbeing 
rapidly  rebutted,  the  Trans- 
port Dept  pres^  office  even- 
tually explained  thatSir 
George’smainbikeisa  . 
British-made  Pashley.  - - 
ThaFsall  very  wall.  Sir 
George,  but  let’s  see  you 
showing  it  off  next  lime,  ■ 
chan  we?  And  what  the 
hell's  wrong  with  a Raleigh 
Chopper? 

r ALWAYS  WWJWUHE 
. ft  9*tf 
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Deaf  ear  to  the  world 


As  BBC  chiefs  prepare  to  uproot  the  World  Service,  Denis  Healey  deplores  the 
demoralising  indifference  being  shown  to  critics  at  home  and  listeners  abroad 


THE  BBC’s  chair- 
man, Sir  Christo- 
pher Bland,  has 
rightly  described 
the  World  Service 
as  “the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
BBC’s  crown”.  I agree.  For 
mare  than  50  years  I have 
listened  to  the  World  Service 
and  broadcast  for  it 
Just  after  the- war,  when  ! 
was  toternationaT  secretary  ctf 
the  Labour  Party,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  had  just  been  expelled 
from  Tibet,  came  to  see  me.  I 
was  staggered  to  hear  his  first 
words:  “Mr  Healey,  I am  so 
glad  to  meet  you  — 1 listen  to 
you  every  week  on  London 
Forum.” 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I was 
with  Willie  Whitelaw  in  Tbi- 
lisi, we  were  told  by  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Georgian  Communist 
Party  that  they  relied  for 
their  news  on  the  World  Ser- 
vice off  tbe  BBC.  Since  then 
both  Nelson  Mandela  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  have  said 
the  same. 

Yet  on  June  10,  John  Birt, 
toe  BBC’s  director-general, 
announced  that  he  was  plan- 
ning to  separate  the  English 
programmes  of  the  World 
Service  from  its  foreign-lan- 
guage partners  and  turning  It 
into  a sort  of  Radio  5 in  the 
Home  Service.  He  had  con- 
sulted neither  toe . Foreign 
Office.  Which  uses  taxpayers’ 
money  to  finance  the  World 
Service,  nor  any  of  the 
members  of  tbe  World 

Service  itself 

Since  then  Sir-  Christopher 
Bland  has  shown  a smug  in- 
difference to  all  his  critics, 

who  include  the  novelist 
PD  James,  a recent  governor 
of  the  BBC.  Mark  Tully.  the 
outstanding  former  BBC  cor- 
respondent in  Delhi.  Terry 
Waite.  Ben  Okri  Archbishop 
Rrcpftta.  Admiral  Woodward, 
Professor  Fred  Halliday  and 
Pauline  NevtileJones  — not 
to  speak  off  John  Tusa  and 


every  previous  head  of  the 
World  Service. 

In  Parliament,  the  opposi- 
tion crosses  all  party  lines. 
Robin  Cook  has  put  forward 
the  Labour  Party's  criticisms 
in  detail.  The  Liberal  Demo- 
crats have  followed  suit  On 
the  Conservative  side,  oppo- 
sition spreads  from  Baroness 
James,  a Thatcherite,  to  Tim 
Renton,  a prominent  one- 
nation  Tory. 

In  feet  every  politician  who 
knows  from  personal  experi- 
ence how  invaluable  the 
World  Service  has  been  In 
extending  British  influence 
aH  over  the  world  is  strongly 
opposed  to  theproposals. 

If  John  Birt’s  new  structure 
Is  imposed  on  toe  World  Ser- 
vice, ft  will  remove  from 
Bush  House  all  English  news, 
current-affairs  and  general 


programming  capability,  and 
transfer  them  to  a centralised 
BBC  production  unit  News 
and  programmes  for  the 
World  Service  will  have  to  be 
commissioned-  by  a non-pro- 
gramme TTlflTlflgWTlPfit  foflTTl 
from  corporate  entities  which 
will  inevitably  pay  more  at- 
tention to  toe  many  demands 


of  other,  better-funded,  arms 
cf  the  BBC,  particularly  do- 
mestic television. 

In  addition,  the  close  ties 

between  the  English-language 

broadcasts  and  those  of  the  40 
language  services  to  be  Ml  on 
their  own  in  Bush  House  will 
be  severed.  The  language  ser- 
vices have  always  depended 
on  an  Intimate  relationship 
with  tiie  English  World  Ser- 
vice. In  turn,  the  quality  of 
news  judgments  in  Bush 
House  hftftn  crucially  in- 


formed by  the  specialist 
knowledge  of  particular 
countries  fivinttrig  in  thfl  lan- 
guage services.  Removing  the 
English-language  service 
from  Bush  House  tears  out  its 
editorial  and  broadcasting 
core  and  destroys  the  unity  of 
a single  international  broad- 
casting entity  which  ban  no 
rival  in  tiie  world. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to 
understand  why  Birt  should 
have  been  allowed  by  the  For- 
eign Office  to  take  these  deri- 
sions when  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors includes  Lord  Gordon 
Lennox  as  its  representative 
and  when  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Diplomatic 
Service  are  feeing  deep  cuts. 
Surely  this  is  a time  when  the 
value  of  tiie  World  Service  is 
greater  than  ever. 

Neither  Sir  Christopher  nor 


For  the  heart  of  hearing 

John  Peel  on  ‘lean  machine’  radio’s  lack  of  soul 


I HAVE  a friend  who 
recently  had  a heart 
transplant.  If  you  met 
him  now,  so  healthy  does  he 
look,  and  indeed  is,  that  you 
would  think  you  need  a 
heart  transplant  too.  It’s 
quite  clearly  nonsense;  and 
thafg  what  I think  when  1 
read  about  the  plans  to 
reform  toe  World  Service. 

Just  because  these  poli- 
cies work  in  other  areas  of 
tiie  BBC,  it  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily mean  they  will  work 
in  the  World  Service.  We 
risk  ending  op  with  “lean 
machine**  -ratlin  that  is  a bit 
tike  the  Manic  man:  rather 
heartless.  With  tbe  World 
Service,  you  are  dealing 


with  intangibles  like  soul  — 
things  yon  can’t  put  down 
into  your  accounts  and 
can’t  rationalise  out  in  pol- 
icy documents.  A sentiment 


exists,  something  that  is 
anathema  in  contemporary 

business  culture.  I never 
feel  entirely  happy  about 
centralisation,  however  it’s 
presented;  and  what  I have 
read  about  these  reforms 
suggests  to  me  that  we  are 
setting  upon  a potentially 
dangerous  path. 

I speak  as  a bloke  who  has 
been  oh  the  World  Service 
double-decker  bus  which 
used  to  trek  around  eastern 
Europe  bringing  the  good 
news  about  the  service  to 

-recently  liberated  count- 
ries. We'd  pill  into  little 
market  towns  in  Bulgaria 
and  considerable  crowds 
would  turn  out  to  greet  us. 
Hundreds  of  photos  of  me 
were  handed  out  as  a sym- 
bol of  what  tiie  BBC  was  — 
and  whereas  here  they’d 
end  up  on  the  street,  there 


for  some  reason  they  were 
anxious  to  embrace  any 
they  could  get  their 
on. 

It  would  be  depressing  to 
rationalise  away  that 

your  audience.  My  own  pro- 
gramme gets  a tremendous 
response  freon  its  listeners, 

and  it  is  incredibly  moving 
to  receive  postcards  from 
people  half-way  up  a moun- 
tain In  a remote  part  of  toe 
world.  An  Fm  doing  is  pre- 
senting a programme  of 
noisy  records— and  if  it  has 
such  an  effect  and  makes 
people  feel  at  home,  how 
much  more  profound  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  more 
serious  programmes? 


John  Peel  presents  programmes 
on  the  World  Service  and  BBC 
Radios  1 and  4 


John  Birt  have  made  any  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  refusal 
to  consult  any  members  of  tbe 
World  Service  itself  before  an- 
nouncing these  fundamental 
changes.  They  have  not  at- 
tempted to  explain  how  this 
new  system  will  cut  the  cost 
of  the  World  Service  when  it 
reduces  the  internal  econo- 
mies cf  scale  made  possible 
by  toe  relationship  between 
the  English-  and  foreign-lan- 
guage programmes  and  adds 
a new  layer  cf  management  to , 
tbe  system. 

Worst  of  all,  although  they 
attempt  to  justify  their  deci- 
sion by  using  abstract  princi- 
ples of  management,  they 
ignore  the  most  fundamental ! 
principle  of  management  .by  | 
showing  a total  indifference 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
concerned.  The  demoralisa- 
tion that  was  created  in  the 
home  services  by  earlier 
Changes  introduced  by  John  1 
Birt  now  infects  the  whole  of] 
the  World  Service. 

Yet  there  is  still  time  to 
have  this  decision  changed. 
Parliament  was  told  last  week  | 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bonsor,  a 
minister  at  the  Foreign , 
Office,  that  these  are  only , 
proposals  and  not  a fait  ac- 
compli. Moreover,  .the  Foreign 
Office  did  not  receive  details , 
of  the  proposals  until  a mnVrtVi 
after  they  were  announced. 
Sir  Nicholas  . assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  toe 
Foreign  Office  will  now 
consult  folly  with  the  BBC  to 
ensure  that  any  changm  do 
not  reduce  the  efficiency  atvI 
reputation  of  the  World 
Service. 

I believe  that  all  who  are 
concerned  with  Britain's  in- 
fluence in  tiie  world  should 
now  ensure  that  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  BBC's  Board  of 
Governors  are  folly  aware  cf 
their  concern. 


ISTURBING  news  has 
come  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  where  the 
Olympic  flame  will  spring 
into  life  in  two  days.  The  city 
is  scrubbed  and  giftami-ng,  the 
athletes’  bodies  toned  and 
oiled,  the  TV  cameras  ready. 
It’s  all  looking  fine  — except 
that,  in  what  looks  like  a 
disturbing  failure  of  nerve, 
the  state  of  Georgia  has  put 
its  tine  programme  cf  execu- 
tions on  hold  for  tiie  duration 
of  the  Games.  This  is  disap- 
pointing. Why  should  Death 
Row  be  exempt  from  Olympic 
fever?  Instead  of  suspending 
executions,  why  not  make 
them  an  Olympic  event? 
There  would  be  no  shortage  of 
strong  teams. 

The  host  country,  the  US, 
would  be  up  there  with  the 
leaders  — with  strong  com] 
tition  for  places  in  the 
national  team,  from  several 
states  that  have  not  until 
now,  made  much  of  a mark  on 
the  Gaines.  There  would  have 
to  be  some  ruling,  of  course, 
on  style,  unless  this  could  be 
a free-style  competition: 
should  it  be  toe  electric  chair 
or  injection,  the  choice  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  shooting,  as  in  Utah? 
And  will  New  York,  where 
the  death  penalty  has  recently 
been  re-introduced,  come  up 
with  some  new  method  to  add 
variety  to  the  proceedings? 

It’s  likely  that  the  proposal 
would  count  on  strong  sup- 
port from  tbe  White  House: 
President  Clinton  gave  this 
activity  a welcome  boost 
when  he  signed  a new  law 
earlier  tills  year  removing 
several  cumbersome  appeal 
options  that  were  getting  to 
the  way  of  a citizen’s  right  to 
participate  in  his  own  execu- 
tion. And  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  tiie  public  is  not  in 
doubt  The  many  hundreds  of 
good  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
who  have  applied  to  witness 
executions,  only  to  be  cruelly 
disappointed,  could  be 
awarded  a complimentary 
season  ticket  for  toe  Games, 
just  to  set  the  ball  rolling. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  long  journey  to  Atlanta, 
there  is  the  television  aption- 
Those  TV  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia which  were  recently 
turned  down  by  the  courts 
when  they  applied,  under  toe 
First  Amendment,  for  the 
right  to  televise  executions 
would  find  their  way  clear. 
They  would  only  have  to  com- 
pete for  the  franchise. 

The  US  undoubtedly  would 
be  a pace-setter  in  variety  of 
technique  but  China,  coming 
up  fist  in  other  Olympic 
events,  would  start  with  a 
commanding  lead  to  forma  of 
numbers,  though  it  might  lose 
points  on  style  and  presenta- 


tion. The  People’s  Republic  is ' 
traditionally  a world  leader 
in  the  field  — in  1995  it  scored 
2,190  of  the  worldwide  total  of 
2,931  executions,  state  tm 
vestment  this  year  in  the 
major  training  programme. 
Operation  Strike  Hard,  will 
boost  toe  1996  figures  consid- 
erably. China’s  ImH  might  be 
unassailable  for  a year  or 
two,  though  others  do  their 
best  with  the  limited  popula- 
tions at  tbeir  disposal:  Nige- 
ria (100)  and  Saudi  Arabia 
(192)  are  obviously  strong 
contenders,  and  even  plucky 
little  Kazakhstan  (63,  offi- 
cially) and  Iraq,  too  modest  to 
publish  toe  figures;  could 
field  strong  teams. 

Considerations  of  style 
could  hardly  be  ruled  out  The 
Chinese  have  valuable  experi- 
ence in  staging  and  presenta- 
tion that  might  stand  them  in 
good  stead:  perhaps  the  points 
awarded  for  expertise  in  mass 
rallies  and  public  humiliation 
would  make  up  for  a certain 
monotony  of  method.  When  it 
comes  to  technique,  few 
countries  could  rival  Saudi 
Arabia.  Public  beheading  is  a 
1 skill  regrettably  lost  in 
countries  wifh  a less  well  de- 
veloped sense  of  history  but, 
with  tbe  Saudi  tradition  of 
generosity,  no  doubt  coaching 
could  be  arranged  and  the 
tradition  strengthened  inter- 
nationally. The  event  would 
also  give  countries  like 
Afghanistan,  where  public 
hHTipfogQ  continue  to  attract 
interested  crowds,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  what 
has  been,  till  now,  an  event 
unfairly  dominated  by  west- 
ern sporting  values.  Properly 
handled,  this  could  be  a cele- 
bration of  cultural  diversity 
as  well  as  common  values. 

TRUE  sporting  ethics 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
sordid  considerations  of 
finance.'  But  the  Olympic 
Games  are  cripplingly  expen- 
sive to  stage  and  the  revenues 
that  such  an  event  would 
bring  in  would  undoubtedly 
be  welcome.  Sponsorship  for 
national  taanw  could  be  in- 
vited from  toe  manufacturers 
Of  tha  gas  and  the  drags, 
power  companies,  arms  man- 
ufacturers and  even  the  hum- 
ble rope  makers. 

And  there  is,  finally,  the 
humanitarian  case.  At  pres- 
ent only  China  has  explored 
the  scope  for  human  -benefit 
that  derives  from  the  recy- 
cling of  organs,  though ’the 
possibilities  are  body  debated 
in  Georgia.  The  People’s 
Republic,  with  its  lively  pur- 
suit of  the  greater  good,-  has 
refined  execution  technique 
to  ensure  that  none  of  these 
valuable  organs  gets  damaged 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
tiie  execution  ground.  Prison- 
ers whose  corneas  are  slated 
for  foriher  service  are  care- 
fully shot  in  the-  chest, 
whereas  those  whose  lower 
organs  are  destined  to  bring 
hope  to  a lucky  recipient 
receive  a wall-placed  bullet  in 
the  head. 

If  all  participating 
countries  were  so  thoughtful, 
the  potential  for  public  good 
would  be  almost  limitless. 
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Free  Tibet! 


99 


Easy  for  YOU  to  say, 

but  Tibetans  who  dare  to  speak  out  against  the 
occupation  of  Tibet  by  China,  are  liable  xo  arrest  and 
torture. 

Remarkably  their  protest  continues. 

Thanks  to  tbe  help  of 
people  like  you  worldwide 
the  voice  of  the  Tibetan 
people  does  not  go 
unheard. 

Free  Tiber  Campaign 
{formerly  Tibet  Support 
Group  UK)  stands  for 
the  Tibetans  right  to 
decide  their  own  future. 

It  is  independent  of  all 
governments  and  is 
funded  by-  its 
members  and 
supporters. 


Campaigning  for  the  freedom  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  Please  join  today. 

Membership: 

ShigteilfiD  Faxnily£25n  Unwagcd^n 

Name  .. — ■ - — — — 

Address 


G1 


Lord  Healey  has  broadcast 
regularly  on  the  World  Service 
since  1945 


Additional  Donation: 
£100Q£50Q  £20  O Oiher__ 
Payable  to  ‘Free  Tibet  Campaign’ 
Send  to: 

9 Islington  Green,  London  N1  2XH 
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Pandro  Berman 


The  last  great 
producer 


WITH  the  death  of 
Pandro  S Ber- 
man. aged  91, 
the  final  credit 
has  rolled  an 
the  story  of  those  powerful 
producers  who  played  a key 
role  in  Hollywood  during  the 
studios'  golden  age.  Although 
not  as  distinctive  a producer 
as  David  0 Selznick  (melo- 
drama), Val  Lewton  (horror) 
or  Arthur  Freed  (musicals), 
Berman  was  a shrewd  judge  of 
talent  and  quality,  and  left  his 
mark  on  the  prestigious  films 
he  controlled. 

Dark-haired,  podgy  and  af- 
fable, Pandro  S Berman  had 
celluloid  in  the  blood.  His 
father,  Harry  M Berman,  was 
general  manager  of  Universal 
and  Pandro  was  still  in  his 
teens  when  he  began  as  an  as- 
sistant director,  becoming 
chief  editor  at  RKO-Radio 
Studios  when  it  started  up  in 
1929.  In  1931.  Berman  was 
given  his  first  job  as  supervi- 
sor — as  the  producer  was 
known  then  — on  a spy  pic- 
ture called  The  Gay  Diplomat 
When  Selznick  took  over  as 
production  chief,  he  fired 


most  of  the  executive  team, 
but  kept  Berman  on,  recognis- 
ing his  ability  to  get  things 
done  quickly  and  smoothly. 
Berman  proved  this  on  his 
first  assignment  for  Selznick. 
Symphony  of  Six  Million 
(1932),  a Fanny  Hurst  weepie 
starring  Irene  Dunne,  and  Of 
Riorum  Bondage . with  Bette 
Davis's  first  key  role  as  the 
sluttish  cockney  waitress  in 
the  earliest  version  of  Somer- 
set Maugham's  novel. 

But  it  was  as  producer  on- 
seven  of  the  nine  black-and- 
white  Fred  Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers  RKO  musicals  that  his 
name  will  always  be  associ- 
ated. The  first  was  the  film 
version  of  the  Broadway  hit 
The  Gay  Divorce,  but  as  the 
Hays  Office  decreed  that  a div- 
orce should  never  be  gay,  Ber- 
man had  to  change  the  tide  to 
The  Gay  Divorcee  <1934).  The 
film  set  the  tone  for  these  com- 
edies of  errors  whose  naive 
plots  and  dialogue  clashed 
with  the  sophisticated  cosmo- 
politan settings  of  luxurious 
art  deco  hotels,  palatial  ocean 
liners,  and  ornate  nightclubs 
with  black  glass  floors  over 


which  the  magnificent  couple 
glided.  But  according  to  Ber- 
man. “Most  of  my  efforts  were 
devoted  to  getting  Fred  to 
work  with  Ginger  in  The  Gay 
Divorcee  and  to  getting  him  to 
work  with  her  again  in 
Roberta  and  that  went  on 
throughout  the  whole  series.” 
Berman  always  remained 
faithful  to  those  in  his  own 
team,  repeatedly  working 
with  directors  George  Ste- 
vens, George  Cukor,  Vincente 
Minnelli  and  Richard  Brooks. 
To  Berman's  credit  he  stuck 
with  Katharine  Hepburn  even 
when  she  was  considered  box- 
office  poison,  though  he  be- 
lieved that  “she  almost  invari- 
ably chose  the  wrong 
vehicles”  such  as  Sylvia  Scar- 
lea  (1936)  in  which  she  spent 
most  of  the  film  disguised  as  a 
boy.  He  later  mistakenly 
called  it  "by  far  the  worst  pic- 
ture  I ever  made  and  the  great- 
est catastrophe  of  Kate's  1930s 
career.'1  His  added  that  Cukor 
and  Hepburn  had  "conned  me 
into  it  I tried  to  stop  than,  but 
they  wouldn't  be  stopped.”  Yet 
Berman  was  head  of  the 
studio  at  the  time,  and  could 


b 


Christopher  Casson 


Actor  and 


offstage  wit 


ACTOR  Christopher 
Casson.  who  has  died 
In  Dublin  aged  84,  was 
never  quite  a star,  but 
■his  status  as  a tapdrawer 
character  actor  ensured  that 
he  was  seldom  out  at  work, 
and  he  became  familiar  to 
every  Irish  television  viewer 
in  the  1970s  when  he  joined 
the  long-nnuung:  rural  soap 
opera  The  Etonians,  the  series 
that  first  brought  Gabriel 
Byrne  to  prominence. 

Casson  was  a highiy-popu- 
lar  — beloved,  even  —part  of 
Irish  theatrical  life  for  foe  best 
part  of  60  years.  Tall  and  spin- 
dly, with  twinkling  eyes  and 
the  firm  mouth  and  jawline  in- 
herited from  his  formidable 
mother.  Dame  Sybil  Thorn- 
dike — his  father  was  Sir 
Lewis  Casson  — he  made  his 
stage  debut  at  the  Old  Vie  in 
1915  at  the  age  of  three. 

After  spending  the  thirties 
touring  the  world  with  vari- 
ous companies,  he  settled  in 
Ireland  to  1938.  Something  of 
the  traditional  "actor  laddie" 
type,  offstage  Casson  was 
cherished  for  his  erudition 
and  wit  he  bad  a fund  of 
stories  from  Irish  folklore, 
and  his  - tales  of  backstage 
goings-on  left  listeners  rock- 
ing with  laughter.  He  was  a 
noted  harp-player  and  singer 
of  Irish  ballads,  too,  and  if 
over  the  years  he  became  — as 


toe  saying  goes  — "more  Irish 
than  toe  Irish”  he  was  hardly 
alone  In  theatrical  circles;  bis 
mentor  Micheal  Mac- 
Uammotr,  actor/manager  of 
Dublin’s  Gate  Theatre,  was  in 
reality  an  Englishman  named 
Alfred  WRmore. 

Casson  remembered 
lunches  with  George  Bernard 
Shaw  who  wrote  St  Joan  for 
his  mother,  and  after  bis  move 
to.  Ireland,  he  numbered  toe 
poet  Patrick  Kavanagh  and 
the  playwright  Brendan 
Behan  among  bis  friends  and 
acquaintances.  In  his  last 
years,  his  recollections  of  such 
notables  made  riveting  enter- 
tainment on  Irish  radio. 

Casson  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, and  wanderlust  drove 
him  first  to  join  the  navy  and 
then  tour  toe  world  as  an  ac- 
tor. He  was  a member  of  the 
Peace  Pledge  Union  in  toe  late 
thirties,  and  this  may  have  in- 
fluenced his  decision  to 
remain  in  neutral  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  became  a de- 
vout Roman  Catholic,  and  for 
some  time  taught  elocution  at 
a Dublin  seminary. 

When  he  married  set  de- 
signer Kay  O'Connell  in  1941 
MacLiammoir  was  his  best 
man,  and  a few  years  later 
wrote  of  him  “Christopher, 
being  bora  under  a star  that 
sees  the  slow  ripening  of  the 
apple,  the  lucky  ripening  of 


Man  of  any  cloth...  Casson 
in  a BBC  Playhouse  role 


the  corn,  is  living  happily, 
ever  after”  And  so  he  did,  his 
sense  of  huzoour  keeping  him 
afloat  through  sad  times,  and 
his  utter  reliability  keeping 
him  professionally  in  demand. 
He  moved  to  Longford  Produc- 
tions in  1946  and  left  in  1950  to 
freelance.  The  many  films  in 
which  he  played  important 
character  roles  include  Gap- 
tain  Lightfoot  Shake  Hands 
With  the  Devil  — with  James 
Cagney  — and  this  year's 
Frankie  Starlight.  His  last 
stage  appearance  was  just 
over  a year  ago  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice  at  the  Gate. 

Within  the  profession  was 
given  the  old-fashioned  but 
not  Inappropriate  title  "The 
First  Gentleman  of  toe  Irish 
Stage.”  He  is  survived  by  his 
two  daughters,  Glynis  and 
Bran  wen. 


Stephen  Dbcon 


Christopher  Casson,  actor,  bom 
January  20.  1912;  died  July  S, 
1996. 


Above:  Berman  (left)  with  Vincente  Minnelli  at  work  on  the  set  of  Tea  And  Symphony; 
Top  left:  Bette  Davis  in  Berman's  Of  Human  Bondage  kobal. 


have  stopped  any  project  to 
which  he  had  little  faith. 

After  almost  a decade  at 
RKO;  he  left  following  a clash 
with  George  Schaefer,  the 
president  who  was  not  con- 
tent to  leave  toe  naming  of 

the  company  to  Berman.  Ironi- 
cally, Berman  left  in  1940  just 
as  toe  studio's  output  was 
showing  an  Improvement  and 
Schaefer  was  about  to  give  Or- 
son Welles  his  first  chance  on 
Citizen  Kane 

At  MGM,  Berman  kicked  off 
with  Ziegfeld  Girl  (1941).  Al- 
though he  bad  sworn  never  to 
work  with  Hepburn  again, 
Berman  came  to  her  with  the 
script  of  the  adaptation  of 
Pearl  Buck's  Dragon  Seed 
whch  was  made  for  $3  million 
cm  location  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando valley,  where  an  entire 
Chinese  peasant  village  was 
constructed  on  a 120-acre  tract 
of  land.  In  1935,  when  he  was 
head  of  production  at  RKO, 
Berman  had  bought  toe  rights 
of  National  Velvet  as  a vehicle 
for  Hepburn.  It  fall  through, 
but  nine  years  later  he  was 
still  detennined  to  make  it 
Sarah  Taylor  heard  about  the 


project  and  brought  her  U- 
year-ald  daughter  Elisabeth  to 
see  Berman.  The  producer 
judged  the  young  girl  too 
short  and  fragile  for  the  de- 
manding part  of  toe  would-be 
jockey.  But  three  months 
later,  after  rigid  training  from 
her  mother,  Elizabeth  was 
able  to  change  Berman’s 
mind.  (Future  politician  Shir- 
ley Williams  was  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates.)  Ber- 
man went  on  to  produce  a 
number  of  other  fitere  featur- 
ing Elizabeth  Taylor,  includ- 
ing Father  of  The  Bride  (1950), 
Ijxmhoe  (1352)  and  Butterfield 

8(1960). 

Berman  was  also  respon- 
sible for  giving  MGM  a 
tougher  image  with  The 
Blackboard  Jungle  (1955), 
which  had  a rock  ’ll'  roll 
soundtrack  from  Bill  Haley 
and  toe  Comets.  Other  big  pic- 
tures he  oversaw  were 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
(1953),  MOM'S  first  Cinemas- 
cope feature;  Bhowani  Junc- 
tion (1956)  and  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  (19SS). 

When  Berman  acquired  toe 
screen  rights  of  two  controver- 


sial plays,  Robert  Anderson's 
Tea  and  Sympathy  (1956)  and 
Tennessee  Williams's  Suxet 
Bird  of  Youth  (1962),  be  vowed 
that,  desite  the  censorship 
problems,  he  would  be  true  to 
toe  originals.  However,  In  toe 
former,  the  production  code 
forced  him  to  replace  toe 
words  “homosexual"  and 
“queer"  by  “sister  boy”,  and 
to  leave  toe  audience  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  hero's  hetero- 
sexual credentials.  In  the  lat- 
ter, Paul  Newman's  stud  is 
beaten  up  rather  than  cas- 
trated as  at  the  end  of  toe  play. 

Pandro  S Berman,  who  was 
married  twice  and  had  three 
children,  retired  from  toe 
movie  industry  in  1ST70.  At  the 
1977  Oscar  ceremony,  it  was 
fitting  that  he  received  toe  Ir- 
ving Thalberg  Award,  set  up 
to  honour  “toe  most  consis- 
tent high  level  of  production 
achievement  by  an  individual 
producer” 


Ronald  Bergen 


Pandro  S Berman,  Him  producer, 
bom  March  28r  1905;  died  July 
13, 1996. 


Eladio  Rusconi 


Learned  populist 


EEMINGLY  cut  out 
for  life  as  a progres- 
intellectual,  Ela- 
dio Rusconi  who  has 
died  aged  79,  instead  made, 
first  a career  and  then  a for- 
tune out  of  supplying  toe  Ital- 
ian public  with  toe  journalis- 
tic style  now  most  familiar  in 
Hello! 

For  toe  left,  he  came  to  be 
seen  as  a renegade:  a man  who 
gave  up  on  his  ideals  to  be- 
come rich  by  peddling  the 
most  insidious  sort  of  popular 
culture.  Yet  on  toe  right  be 
was  respected  both  as  some- 
one who  could  see  that  hav- 
ing been  an  anti-fascist,  he  did 
not  need  to  become  a pro- com- 
munist and  as  an  important 
player  in  defying  toe  left-wing 
political  correctness  that  held 
sway  in  post-1968  Italy.  Rus- 
coni was  a polymath  of  a sort 
they  do  not  seem  to  make  any 
longer.  At, different  times  he 
was  a journalist  novelist  lit- 
erary critic,  businessman, 
publisher,  producer  of  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  films 
and  commercial  television 
pioneer. 

Born  in  Milan,  Rusconi 
graduated  from  the  city's 
Catholic  University  in  1940 
and  involved  himself  with  lit- 
erary periodicals  like  Fronte- 
spizio,  Prospettive  and  Curao 
Malaparts's  Letters  ifoggL  He 
was  deported  to  Germany  in 
1944,  made  an  adventurous  es- 
cape, and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive city  in  time  for  his  to  be 
one  of  the  first  voices  to  be 
beard  on  Free  Radio  Milan  at 


toe  time  of  the  Liberation. 
After  toe  war.  he  published 
four  novels  and  over  toe  years 
wrote  numerous  reviews.  But 
within  months  of  toe  peace,  he 
became  editor  of  the  new  mag- 
azine Oggl  (Today),  which 
aimed  to  bring  glitter  Into  the 
drab  and  destitute  southern 
Europe  of  the  late  forties.  Rus- 
coni realised  that  Italy,  where 
fascism  had  been  defeated, 
remained  almost  as  socially 
conservative  as  Spain,  where 
it  bad  survived.  Thus  his  reac- 
tion to  toe  1946  referendum 
which  removed  toe  monarchy 
was  to  give  his  readers  a 
weekly  diet  of  news  about 
royal  exiles. 

Oggi  became  Italy’s  first 
million-selling  publication 
aad  gave  Rusconi  toe  confi- 
dence to  found  his  own  rival 
magazine,  Gente,  in  1957.  The 
Rusconi  empire,  today  em- 
braces 20  tides,  including  toe 
highly  successful  Eva  Ex- 
press, whose  stock-in-trade  is 
compromising,  usually  nude, 
photographs  of  the  rich  and 
famous  taken  by  paparazzi. 

The  group's  book-  publish- 
ing arm  carved  itself  a niche 
with  works  by  then  unfashion- 
able authors  like  Augusto  del 
Voce. 

Rusconi’ a Involvement  in 
cinema  began  when  he  met 
Luchino  Visconti  and  they  de- 
cided to  make  Conversation 
Piece,  the  1975  film  starring 
Burt  Lancaster  and  Silvana 
Mangano.  Rusconi 's  career  as 
a producer  encompassed  three 
other  films  including  one  by 


Roberto  Rossellini.  From 
there,  he  leapt  into  television, 
aiming,  at  much  toe  same 
time  as  Silvio  Berlusconi,  to 
break  the  Italian  public  broad- 
casting Systran’s  national  mo- 
nopoly. Rusconi  eventually 
knitted  together  local  stations 
into  toe  semblance  of  a net- 
work which  had  become  the 
20-station  Italia  Uno  by  the 
tune  he  sold  out  to  Berlusconi. 
Italia  Uno  was  synonymous 
with  the  tackiest  television 
entertainment  But  given  that 
control  of  the  RAI  was  divided 
up  between  toe  main  parties, 
Rusconi 's  TV  enterprises  — 
like  Berlusconi's  — were  pro- 
foundly subversive  of  the  ex- 
isting order. 


John  Hooper 


Eladio  Rusconi.  writer,  publisher 
and  businessman,  bom  Novem- 
ber 11. 1916;  died  July  10, 1996. 


Rusconi . . . Italy’s 
polymorphous  polymath 


Language  of 

romance 


I FIT  is  possible  to  SUI5uPa 
whole  life  in  one  single  as- 
pect. then  John  Boon,  who 

has  died  aged  79,  was  .de- 
fined by  his  rde  as  managwg 

director,  and  later  chairman, 
at  the  romantic  fiction  pub- 
lishers Mills  & Boon.  The 
irony  is,  John  never^tedto 
join  toe  firm  founded  by  nis 

father  and  Gerald  Mills.  __  t 
After  a history  double  first 
from  Trinity  College  Cam- 
bridge, he  struggled  torougia 

year  at  Mills  & Boon  before 
his  distinguished  wartime 
army  service.  From  1945  to 
1946  be  worked  in  the  histori- 
cal section  of  the  war  cabinet, 
but  with  a wife  and  child  to 
support,  he  couldn't  delay  toe 
inevitable.  More  interested  in 
military  history,  thrillers  and 
management  manuals  than 
love  stories,  and  never  senti- 
mental about  romance,  he  was 
nmuflulM  highly  successful 
at  turning  happy  endings  Into 
unprecedented  profits. 

Gerald  Mills  and  John’s 


father  Charles  had  set  up  the 
company  before  the  first 
world  war  but  it  was  in  toe 
1980s,  after  Mills' s death,  that 
the  firm  had  begun  specialis- 
ing in  hardcover  romance. 

When  John  Boon  and  his 
brother  Alan,  took  over  the 
winning  of  the  company  in  the 
late  1940s,  they  were  faced 
with  the  disappearance  of 
their  main  market  Commer- 
cial libraries  wore  dwindling, 
and  there  were  not  enough 
profits  to  start  a paperback  op- 
eration. It  was  John  who 
found  a new  market  by  sailing 
the  rights  to  some  cf  the 
romance  novels  Alan  was  pro- 
ducing to  a small  Canadian 
paperback  house,  Harlequin. 
When  these  editions  took  off, 
John  decided  to  start  buying 
back  4,000  run-ons  each  month 
to  test  the  British  paperback 
waters.  The  experiment  was 
so  socces^bl  that  Mills  & 
Boon  itself  became  a paper- 
back house  in  the  mid-1960s. 

In  the  ewKiitrig  decade.  Mills 
& Boon  grew  quickly.  John 
kept  his  editorial  opinions  to 
himself,  but  made  sure  that 
Alan's  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  widespread  trade  sup- 
port and  careful  financial 
planning.  In  2972.  Harlequin 


proposed  a merger  of  the  two 
companies,  and  John's  deci- 
sion to  proreed  was  a measure 
of  the  foresight  that  has  since 
been  validated  by  Harlequin’s 
tremendous  growth. 

John  Boon  worked  closely 
with  the  British  Council,  and 
in  1964,  surveyed  the  British 
book  trade  in  south-east  Asia 
an  the  Council's  behalf  Other 
missions  earned  him  a CBE. 
From  1978  until  his  death,  he 
was  chairman  of  Harlequin 
Overseas.  John  always 


ifSSSSMjS 

sionate  about  toe  role i of  any 
book  in  the  reading  babtt. 

Although  they  have  cer; 
tainly  evolved,  the  books 
heroes  are  still  strong, 
and  very  good  at 
So  was  John  Boon.  Sometimes 
imnatient  he  was  always  fair- 
Often  demanding,  he  was  also 

the  first  to  recognise  and 
reward  achievement  Being 
invited  to  join  John  for  tea  at 
the  Dorchester  or  lunch  at  toe 
Km  was  by  no  means  a com- 
mon  occurrence,  but  certainly 
a memorable  one- 

Confident  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. he  was  never  threatened 
hy  talent  in  others,  but  wel- 
comed it  And  he  was  fiercely 
loyal,  ffhe  thought  it  was  nec- 
essary, be  would  fight  tor  col- 
leagues or  employees  as  if 
they  were  members  of  his  own 

^John  Boon  may  have  shaped 
the  company's  destow  but 

there’s  no  question  Mills  & 
Boon  in  turn,  shaped  his  life. 
Alan  Boon  was  not  just  his 
brother,  but  also  the  dedicated 
partner  with  whom  he  worked 
in  perfect  harmony  for  more 
♦w  50  years.  Two  of  his  chil- 
dren joined  the  business  for  a 


Boon ...  50  years  perfect 
harmony  with  his  brother 


number  of  years.  And  staff  at 
every  level  showed  their  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  hy  referring 
to  him  almost  exclusively  as 
“Mr  John”.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Felicity,  whom  he 
married  in  1943  and  four  sons. 

John  Boon  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  out  that  no 
one  is  indispensable,  but  in 
my  view,  as  president  of  Har- 
lequin Enterprises,  he  is 
irreplaceable. 


Brian  EKckey 


John  Boon,  publisher,  bom  De- 
cember 21  1916;  died  July  12 
1996. 


Birthdays 


Sir  Hardy  Amies,  couturier, 
67;  Kim  Barnett,  cricketer, 
36;  Hartley  Booth,  Conserva- 
tive MP,  50;  Tim  Brooke- 
Taylor,  actor,  56;  Diahann 
Carroll,  actress  and  singer, 
61;  Sir  Alan  Cottrell,  metal- 
lurgist 77;  Phyllis  Diller.  co- 
medienne and  concert  pia- 
nist, 79;  Patrick  Egan, 
chairman,  Fisons,  66,  Bill 
Etherington,  Labour  MP,  55; 
Ray  Galton,  scriptwriter,  66; 
Baroness  Gardner,  dentist 
chairman.  Royal  Free  Hospi- 
tal Trust  69;  Eric  Hammond, 
former  leader,  EETPU,  67; 
Peter  Hardy,  Labour  MP,  65; 
Sir  William  Henderson, 
microbiologist.  83;  Lord 
Lane,  former  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 78;  The  Rt  Rev  David 
Loan,  Bishop  of  Sheffield.  66; 
John  Patten  MP,  former 
Conservative  minister,  51; 
Elizabeth  Quinn,  actress. 
48;  Dr  Marjorie  Reeves,  his- 
torlan,  91;  Andrew  Ro- 
bathan.  Conservative  MP,  45; 
Juan  Samaranch,  president 
International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, 76;  Peter  Sissons, 
broadcaster,  54;  Wayne 
Sleep,  dancer  and  choreogra- 
pher, 48;  Sir  Kenneth  Stowe, 
chairman,  inquiry  into  the 


impact  of  the  third  age.  69; 
Donald  Sutherland,  actor, 
62;  Bob  Taylor,  cricketer, 
55;  Kenneth  Wolsten- 
holme,  sports  commentator. 
76. 


Death  Notices 


“to  ouior  M Elaine 
Taylor,  and  EKsn,  Fuoom) 
i^XM)  Friday  i«h  of  Juty  |n  the  Chapel  a 


{£££??*!  All  anquirtoT  and 

4 Son'  Funeral 
UtrwtMk,  378  Richmond  Rood.  ^*>*  TiL-Ii 
•mnam  TWi  ZOX.  t«:  oifi%  iS.™-” 


PUNNING  Paul  Died  11th  July  1996  With 

■ssst  rs, 

©SMMtMMAW 

23rd  July  Tea  at  Uzi  old  home  UFam3v 

WTBON.  IfcButa  Mary  rtotorym,  c, 
nn  ,9n<  .I„k  i-  Suddenly 

[CBOItHl. 


smwuiejSas 

gOwlw.  Bill  and  oarW  fSSSiS 

Swifnn<FrtSL<?nfll?1*llmi  Lane, 
on  Friday  is  July  at  n im  f™E 

uwxiflh  the  Funeral  o^dor 
Invwion  end  Son.  TaL  0171  387  WIST^' 


Jackdaw 


Pull  factors 


HOWto  nail  that  girl  who 
just  wants  to  befriends 
Don’t  settle  for  “I  just  want  to 
be  friends”  any  more!  Here's 
bo  w to  have  her  convince  her- 
self that  a friendship  with  you 
is  the  harbinger  of  a whole 
new  sexual  experience  that 
she  wants  to  have. 

The  slut  report 
This  hot  little  audio  tape  spills 
toe  beans  on  the  “crazy  brad” 
method  of  meeting  dozens  of 
hot  horny  little  college  coeds, 
usings  few  simple,  easy  to 
master  telephone  tricks!  A 
must  for  ”sfty”or  “lazy1'  guys. 
The  cheap  date  handbook 
How  to  date  her  without  en- 
dangering your  wallet  while 


still  getting  “full  value”  from 
her  out  of  each  and  every  date! 
Brings  new  meaning  to  the 
.word ‘‘tight’’. 

The  American  man’s  guide 

to  seducing  orientals 
Ah  so,  GI,  you  want  to  make 
out  with  a sexy  Asian  girl? 
Now  you  can  do  those  Aslan 
babes  with  this  book  that  tells 
you  in  black  and  white  how  to 
nail  the  yellow  and  pink! 

Love  drops 

(hypnotic  poems  ready  for 
use)  Experience  the  power  of 
“Love  drops”;  hypnotic  seduc- 
tion poems  by  T&ylor  “the 
Jailer”  Nabakov.  Guaranteed 
to  get  her  pulse  racing  and  her 
puss  racing  over  to  your 
place. 

The  Grapho  deck — instant 
handwriting  analysis 
Ihls  has  got  to  be  the  hottest 
gimmick  around!  Women  love 
the  intrigue  of  handwriting 
analysis.  Our  special  Grapho 
deck  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
do  them — and  each  card  is 
loaded  with  sexual  innuendo 
and  erotic  examples  to  make 
her  HOT! 

The  speed  seduction  borne 
study  course 
Here  it  is:  the  controversial 
course  you  have  been  hearing 


about  Ross  reveals  the  secrets 
that  will  have  toe  hottest 
women  falling  madly  in  love 
and  begging  to  bang  you  in  20 
minutes  time. 

Endless  advice  at  a price,  avail- 
able at  Ross  Jeffries  — Chair- 
man of  the  Broads  — website  of 
Official  Speed  Seduction  http:/ 
i icww.seduction.com f 


Deep  dig 


I KNOW  exactly  what  happens 
when  you  dig  a person  with  a 
knife.  I mean  1 know  reac- 
tions. We  used  to  take  ’em  from 
the  back,  if  possible.  You 
might  be  weD  behind  enemy 
lines,  so  he  don't  even  know  if 
you’re  there.  All  you've  got  is 
the  art  of  surprise.  If  you  lose 
that  the  “chop"  comes  in  (he 
motions  as  if  firing  a machine 
gun).  So  you’re  got  to  be  very 
careful  You've  ©ft  to  know 
what  you’re  doing  or  you 
wont  come  out  of  it — yon 
approach  a bloke  that  doesn't 
know  you’re  around,  and  he's 
a poor  bloody  sentry,  y*know 
thinking,  “Ah  fock  this."  He's 
miles  away  from  the  bang, 
bang.  Suddenly  something 
soaps  out  behind,  pulls  the 
head  back  and  “WoomE 


woomt  woomfT* — you're 
punching  a dirty  rotten  knife 
up  into  here,  through  here. 
And  then  you  let  him  go,  you 
see.  You've  got  him  shut  up  so 
as  he’s  not  screaming  and  yell- 
ing. And  that’s  itl 
There  were  plenty  of  differ- 
ent knives.  The  Americans 
had  a good  knife.  It  was  like  a 
knuckle  duster  with  a blade 
coming  out  the  top.  You  see, 
with  a normal  knife,  you're 
doing  this  (motions  with  his 
hand).  Not  me.  That  (different 
motion)  is  better.  Punching  it 
and  it  goes  in.  You  do  that 'cos 
that  was  what  was  required  of 
you.  Ifsnot  good.  It's  not 
right....  you  see,  thafsan- 
other  thing  you  try  to  explain 
to  people —there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a brave  person.  We 
would  just  do  a job. 

Jade  Gccrcon,  ex  Royal  Marine 
Commando,  idling  his  knife  ex- 

periences  to  James  Rodnettin 
Estoract  megast/te. 


Top  lows 


ACCORDING  to  a study  by 
the  Link  up  Group,  top  bosses 
feel  miserable  and  unloved  at 
work  and,  as  they  climb  toe 
managerial  tree,  they  feel  in- 


creasingly isolated  from 
others  in  the  workplace.  We 
asked  bosses  whether  they  be- 
lieved staff  liked  them  and  if 
they  showed  their  affection  by 
making  coffee,  asking  about 
outside  interests  and  prob- 
lems. and  saying  goodbye  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

The  most  loved  bosses  it 
seems  are  in  Utilities  or  Gov- 
ernment departments,  whilst 

the  most  disliked  worked  in 
retail,  travel  or  transport.  But 
don't  women  take  these  small 
courtesies  for  granted? 
Apparently  so.  The  most  loved 
bosses  are  middle  managers 
and  more  likely  to  have  pre- 
dominantly female  staff- 
members  — irrespective  of 
the  boss's  gender — and  to 
supervise  people  who  are 
younger  than  themselves. 

The  most  unloved  bosses  are 
directors  supervising  pre- 
dominantly men  who  are 
older  than  themselves. 
Unhappy  times  for  those  at  the 
top.  reported  by  Anna  Tebbet  in 
Executive  Woman. 


Help  at  hand 


NYMPHOMANIACS? 

They're  great  Great  in  theory 


that  is,  but  in  practice,  they 
start  to  cause  problems — like 
sleep  deprivation.  Plus,  even 
the  most  sturdy  guy  can  suffer 
from  over  exertion;  humans 
are  not  designed  to  do  it  seven 
times  in  a night,  every  night 
otherwise,  instead  of  going  to 
work,  we'd  be  hopping 
around  fields  all  day  chewing 
grass  and  looking  cute.  So 
here's  the  solution  to  erection 
protection — toe  Alter  Sex 
Willy  Repair  Kit:  for  toe  man 


£W . . . unloved  bosses 


who  works  hard,  plays  hard 
and  stays  hard,  apparently. 
Including  willy  wipes  (highly 
absorbent),  a plaster  for 
scratches,  lovebites,  bondage 
rope  bums,  etc,  and  the 
essential  penis  lipstick 
remover.  The  kit’s  makers 
also  reconunend  a three-step 
guide  to  heaven;  l)  a cold 
shower.  2)  a quick  massage, 
and  3)  a rub  down  with  a 
rough  flannel.  And.  if  after 
treatment  the  patient  still  ap- 
pears dead — administer  the 
kissoflife. 

No  excuses  now  boys,  first  aid 
at  hand  tn  Sky  magazine. 


Street  dealers 


LET  ME  tell  you  something 
about  the  ice  cream  business 
— ifsahuge  scam.  It's  struc- 
turally identical  to  the  crack 
trade,  as  far  as  I can  tell,  ex- 
cept it’s  legal.  This  is  how  it 
works:  Some  smart  johnny 
with  a little  extra  cash  goes 
out  and  picks  up  five  or 
eo  of  those  little  weird  Cush- 
man trucks.  He  paints  them 
white,  mounts  some  coolers 
on  them,  and  gets  a connec- 
tion with  the  sort  of  ice  cream 
novelty  wholesaler  who  traf- 


™ snape  of  a turtle's  head. 
Because  these  are  made  out  of 
nothing  but  toxic  waste  and 
water,  he  can  buy  them  for 


waLw,  no  can  Duy  them  for 
something  like  four  dollars 

Efira'S?-  Then  he  builds  a 
stable  of  street-level  dealers 
^hobuytheproduct  and  foil 
about  three  times  wha*  v»« 
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Governor  warns  T ories  that  poor  state  of  public  finances  could  prevent  rate  cuts  and  tax  hand-outs  I Notebook 


Election  bonanza  at  risk 


London  learns 
to  go  it  alone 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
Eddie  George,  yes- 
terday Issued  a 
sharp  .warning  to 
the  Government  that  the  poor 
state  of  the  public  finances 
could  scupper  its  hopes  of  pre- 
election interest  rate  cots  or 
tax  giveaways. 

Cautioning  that  any  budget 
tax  cuts  would  have  to  be  met 
by  expenditure  savings,  the 
Governor  said  that  a widen- 
ing budget  deficit  — com- 
bined with  a strong  pick-up  in 
consumer  spending  — could 


fuel  inflation  and  force  up  in- 
terest rates. 

“At  some  point  [this]  would 
mean  that  monetary  policy 
would  need  to  be  tightened,” 
he  said. 

Mr  George  told  the  all-party 
Treasury  select  comittee  that 
he  was  worried  by  news  that 
the  Treasury  had  dipped 
£3.7  billion  into  the  red  in 
June — against  market  expec- 
tations of  £3  billion. 

“It  leaves  me  uncomfort- 
able that  there  has  been  this 
kind  of  slippage”  he  said. 

Mr  George  said  that  the 
forecast  by  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  of  more  than 
4 per  cent  growth  in  con- 
sumer spending  next  year 


would  not  be  sustainable  in 
the  long  run.  arid  that  infla- 
tion would  be  “somewhat 
stronger”  than  toe  Treasury 
forecast  of  2.25  per  cent  for 
1997. 

City  analysts  echoed  the 
governor's  fears. 

Some  economists  said  that 
the  size  of  the  shortfall  in 
June  combined  with  a 
£300  million  upwards  revision 
to  May's  figure  in  June  cast 
doubt  over  forecasts  of  a 
£27  billion  borrowing  re- 
quirement for  this  financial 
year  made  by  Mr  Clarke  last 
week. 

In  a Commons  debate  on 
the  economy,  Tony  Blair  and 
Paddy  Ashdown  seized  on  toe 


data  to  taunt  John  Major  over 
his  failure  to  balance  bud- 
get, promised  at  the  last 
election. 

Borrowing  now  cost  “every 
family  £1,000  a year  in  tax,” 
toe  Labour  leader  said.  The 
Liberal  Democrats  claimed 
that  more  than  half  the 
national  debt  accumulated 
since  1692  in  this  country  had 
been  incurred  since  1991. 

Figures  published  jointly 
by  the  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Treasury 
showed  that  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  financial  year, 
the  Treasury  has  borrowed 
£10.7  billion  to  cover  the  gap 
between  spending  and 
receipts,  compared  with 


£11.3  billion  in  1995-96.  Strip- 
ping out  the  revenue  from  pri- 
vatisation, the  cumulative 
deficit  was  £12  billion  — 
higher  than  £11.3  billion  at 
the  same  stage  last  year. 

Tbe  Government's  Eco- 
nomic Secretary,  Angela 
Knight  said  the  June  public 
sector  borrowing  require- 
ment had  been  affected  by  the 
bunching  of  interest  rate  pay- 
ments on  new  got  sales,  but 
market  analysts  said  this  bad 
been  matched  by  stronger 
VAT  receipts. 

“We  are  confident  of  hitting 
the  £27  billion  PSBR  in  1996- 
97  set  out  In  the  summer  eco- 
nomic forecast,”  she  said. 

The  Shadow  Chief  Secre- 


tary to  toe  Treasury,  Andrew 
Smith,  accused  her  of  unjusti- 
fied optimism- 

“It  is  alarming  that  the 

underlying  trend  of  public 
borrowing  — that  is  exclud- 
ing privatisation  receipts  — 
is  still  worse  than  last  year’s 
dismal  performance,”  he  said. 

Although  tax  revenues 
were  still  sluggish.  City  com- 
mentators said  the  main 
threat  to  borrowing  would 
come  from  upward  pressure 
on  public  spending  as  toe 
election  approached. 

Between  April  and  June, 
Whitehall  spending  ran 
£2.2  billion  over  Treasury 
forecasts,  the  official  data 
show. 


Edited  bv 
Patrick  Donovan 


Stock  markets 
shudder as 
tremors  cross 
the  Atlantic 


Ian  King,  Pad  Murphy  and 
Mark  Tran  hi  Mew  York 


FRESH  turmoil  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  the  London 
stock  market  today, 
after  a roller-coaster  sessfon 
of  Wall  Street  trading  saw  toe 
Dow  Jones  plunge  by  as  much 
as  166*  points  — before  recov- 
ering most  of  these  losses  in  a 
1.5-minirte  burst  of  buying. 

Earlier,  more  than 
£11  billion  was  wiped  off 
share  values  in  London  as  the 
FTSE-100  index  - of  leading 
shares  suffered  its  heaviest 
one-day  toll  for  over  two 
years,  crashing  more  than  85 
points  before  reviving  to  fin- 
ish 66  points  lower  at  3,682.3 
•«—  its  lowest  level  this  year. " * 
Stock  markets  around  the 
world  shuddered  as  Monday 
night's  heavy  sell-off  on  Wall 
Street  was  echoed  in  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  London  and  other 
European  bourses. 

However,  it  was  In  New 
York  where  trading  was  at  its 
most  volatile,  with  toe  Dow 


FTSE  100 
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recovering  sharply  after  its 
initial  fall.  Analysts  said  that 
when  toe  Dow  hit  atoss  ctf  166 
points,  it  was  the  cue  for  bar- 
gain hunters  -to  step  into  the 
market  in  a spate  of  “bottom 
fishing'*. 

In  London,  the  worserthan- 
expected  PSBR  figures  helped, 
to  pile  on  toe  gloom  left  over 
from  Monday’s  flails  on  Wall 
Street  although  most  ana- 
lysts said  the  crash  was 
largely  down  to  events  across 
the  Atlantic.  “This  is  all 
about  America.”  said  one 
trader.  “People  are  worried 
that  US  stocks  are  over- 
bought that  interest  rates  are 
heading  higher,  and  that 
earnings  growth  is  slowing.” 

There  were  also  heavy  falls 
in  Tokyo,  where  the  Nikkei 
225  Index  lost  347  points  to 
finish  at '21,406,'  and  in  Hong 
Kang,  where  toe  Hang  Seng 
index  finished  172  points 
lower  at  10,627. 

Markets  are  - expected  to 
continue  in  their  present 
jumpy  state  until  Alan  Green- 
spam  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.- America's  central 
bank,  gives  a crucial  address 
to  toe  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee tomorrow.  ; - 
\ As  stock  market  jitters  hit 
London  with  a vengeance. 
City  analysts  confidently  pre- 
dicted  further  setbacks  over 
toe  next  week,  despite  toe 
FTSE’s  late  raHy  last  night 

With  share  prices  in  Lon- 
don likely  to  come,  under  fur- 
ther pressure  today.  Alison 
Southey,  an  equity  strategist 
at  tbe  Japanese  banking 
house  Nomura,  said  toe  mar- 
ket was  in  fin:  "a  rough  ride”. 

Ms  Southey  said  that  while 
some  analysts  believe  UK 
share  prices  should  be  rela- 
tively Isolated  from  toe  flall- 


Watchlng  brief. . . London  traders  look  on  as  share  prices  plummet 


out  in  New  York  — with  Brit- 
ish shares  having  tolled  to 
match  the  astonishing  specu- 
lative boom  in  US  equities 
over  toe  last  18  months  — the 
cocktail  of  tears  over  Interest 


rates,  concern  over  corporate 


earnings  growth  and  political 
worries  in  the  UK  would  keep 
equity  prices  under  pressure. 
But  Ian  Williams,  equity 
strategist  at  the  broker  Pan- 
mure  Gordon,  said  he  ex- 
pected some  tentative  buying. 


The  catalyst  for  the  fall  in 
US  share  prices,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  biggest  cor- 
rection since  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  of  1987,  has  been 
disappointing  profits  news. 

There  was  some  comfort  for 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SMON  KRBTE 

US  investors  In  toe  latest  eco- 
nomic data.  Consumer  prices 
overall  edged  up  just  0.1  per 
cent  in  June.  The  White 
House  also  projected  an  unex- 
pectedly low  deficit  of  | 
$116  billion  for  fiscal  1996. 


Biotech  rights  issue  flops 


Ian  King 


THE  end  of  the  boom  in 
biotechnology  stocks 
-will  be  formally  sig- 
nalled later  today  when, 
the  £143  million  rights 
issue  for  British  Biotech, 
the  sector  leader,  officially 
closes.  - 

Last  night  British  Bio- 
tech shares  closed  down 
10p  at  2030p,  against  tbe 
rights  price  of 2050p^ 

1 This  means  that  British 
Biotech's  underwriter, 
Kleinwort  Benson  — along 
with  other  City  institu- 
tions that  agreed  to  "“sub- 
underwxtte”  the  issue  — is 
likely  to  be  left  with  mil- 
lions of  pounds  worth  of 


shares.  However,  British 
Biotech  fadtttwi  that  be- 
cause tbe  issue  had  been 
fully  underwritten,  it 
would  receive  the  full 
£143  minion. 

A spokeswoman  said:  “Of 
course,  we  are  a bit  disap- 
pointed1 that  the  share 
price  has  not  held  up,  but 
we  will  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing we  want  to  with  the 
money  we  are  getting,  and 
everything  .is  still  on 
track.”  Analysts  said  last 
night,  -however,  that  since 
the  nuggBtet . hqd  snubbed 
thecash  calL  a'doud  would 
haiig  over'  me  entire  bio- 
tech, sector.  • . 

One  said:  “Klein wort 
could  end  up  with  the 
rump  of  the  stake,  and 


there  will  clearly  be 
stock  overhang  in  the  mar- 
ket. With  British  Biotech 
being  the  sector  leader, 
-this  will  clearly  affect 
everything  else.” 

. Although  the  disappoint- 
ing response  to  British  Bio- 
tech’s rights  issue  has  been 
the  main  contributor  to  the 
sector’s  woes,  there  have 
been  other  pointers. 

Shares  were  rattled,  last 
week  when  Cambrio,  a 
Cambridge- based  biotech 
company,  was  forced  to 
postpone  its  flotation. 

Earlier  this  week.  Thera- 
peutic Antibodies  said  it 
would  raise  only  £22  mil- 
lion. in  its.  flotation  next 
week,  against  tbe  £30  mil- 
lion it  had  been  aiming  for. 


Nuclear  float 
group  sees 
share  price 
go  critical 

HAPLESS  small  investors 
in  British  Energy  yester- 
day suffered  further  losses  on 
their  holdings  in  the  newly 
privatised  nuclear  company 
as  the  shares  continued  to  col- 
lapse, writes  Simon  Beavis. 

In  the  second  day  of  trading 

in  British  Energy  shares,  toe. 
price  slipped  back  to  9ip 
down  a further  3p  having 
dropped  as  for  as  87^p. 

This  left  mors  than  BOO, 000 

email  shareholders,  who  . are. 
paying  a discounted  first  in- 
stalment price  of  lOOp  a share, 
nursing  cumulative . paper 
losses  over  toe  first  two  days 
of  trading  of  £27  .on  a;  mini- 


mttm  allocation  of  390  shares. 

Yesterday's  losses  were 
compounded  by  volatile  mar- 
ket conditions.  But  analysts 
befieve  "British-  Energy's  fun- 
damental weakness  has  been 
toe  most  significant  reason 
for  the ' early  failure  of  the 
float,  sotting  it  apartr  from  ah 
previous  seH-o£&  including 
the  1987  sale  of  BP,  which 

caught  toe  frill  force  of  a stock 
market  crash. 

The  City  believes  the  nu- 
clear company's  outlook  is 
highly  uncertain  because  its 
profits  and  ability  to  fund 
dividends  -are  crucially  de- 
pendent on  elecfricUy  prices 
and  the  performance  of  its 
pight  stations. 

In  the  run  up  to  Monday's 
float  it  emerged  that  three  of 
the  reactors  had  been  taken 
out  of  action  with  fauMs. 
Smah  shareholders  were  not 
told  about  the  technical  prob- 
lems until  after  they  had 
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signed  up  for  shares.  Labour 
last  night  described  toe  sale 
as  a "shambles”.  Energy 
spokesman  John  Battle  al- 
leged the  Government  had 
withheld  vital  information 
about  faulty  reactors. 


Wage  gap  a threat  to 
society, 


Minimum  wage  and 
strong  unions  said 
to  be  needed,  says 
Richard  Thomas  . 


an 


E Organisation,  for 
Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  de- 
parted from  11s  typically  free- 
market  line  yesterday,  warn- 
ing that  the  soaring  gap 
between  high-paid  and  low- 
wage  workers  in  many  West- 
ern nations  threatened  to 
marginalise  workers  and  put 
additional  strain  on  govern- 
ment coffers. 

Minimum  wages,  strong 
trade  unions  and  generous 
welfare  benefits  help  to  de- 
fend the  social  fabric  of  indus- 
trialised natimw  against  toe 
corrosive  impact  of  growing 
wage  inequality,  the  OECD 
said. 

"The  risk  now  facing  a 
number  of  OECD  countries  is 
that  labour  market  exclusion 
can  easily  turn  into  poverty 
and  dependency,”  the  annual 
Employment  Outlook  warned. 

“Some  countries  also  con- 
front worrying  inequalities 
which  are  straining  the  social 
fabric.” 

The  report  says  that  the 
widening  gulf  between  work- 
ers — which  has  been  particu- 
larly marked  in  toe  United 
States  and  in  Britain  — has 
not  been  matched  by  an  in- 
crease in  upward  mobility  for 
individuals. 

But  countries  with  wage 
floors  and  healthy  benefit 


payments  are  flaring  better 
than  their  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
terparts, the  OECD  said. 

“A  low  Incidence  of  low- 
paid  jobs  tends  to  be  associ- 
ated with  high  rates  of  union- 
isation and  collective 
bargaining,  high  minimimi 
wages  and  generous  welfare 
benefits,”  according  *to  "Em- 
ployment Outlook. 

The  .report  also  says  that 
minimum  wages  do.  not  ap- 
pear to  cause  job  losses 
among  the  most  affected 
groups  — women,  young 
people  and  the  unskilled. 

Opposition  MPs  seized  on 
the  report  as  a vindication  of 
Labour's  agenda.  Michael 
Meacher,  shadow  employ- 
ment spokesman,  said: .“This 
report  shows  how  growing  in- 
equality of  earnings  in  the  UK 
Is  related  to  job  insecurity 
and  long-term  exclusion.” 

But  the  Government 
pointed  to  tbe  OECD’s  fore- 


cast that  OK  unemployment 
would  flail  from  7.9  per  cent  to 
7.5  per  cent  neat  year;  just 
above  the  2 million  mark. 

Employment  minister  Eric 
Forth  said:  “The  best  way  of 
reducing  poverty  is  to  get 
people  into  jobs  and  the  econ- 
omy to  be  successful... Real 
earnings  have  grown  for 
everyone  since  1979,  although 
we  accept  that  the  distribu- 
tion has  widened.” 

• The  number  of  people  out 
ctf  work  is  twice  the  level  sug- 
gested by  official  unemploy- 
ment figures,  tbe  Employ- 
ment Policy  Institute  said 
yesterday. 

According  to  tbe  Institute’s 
new  "Employment  Audit”  — 
which  win  monitor  trends  in 

the  labour  market  — 4j2  mil- 
lion men  and  women  who 
want  paid  work  are  currently 
out  of  a job,  compared  to  the 
Government's  figure  of , 

2.16  million. 


Wage  inequality  grows 


Real  wage  growth  over  the  last  ten  years  for  tow,  medum  and  high 
-paid  workers.  % changes,  not  annualised 
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IT  TELLS  you  much  about 
the  mood  of  the  market  that 

traders  have  spotted  that 
this  morning  is  the  55th  day 
since  the  Dow  Jones  index 
began  its  seemingly  unstoppa- 
ble slide. 

For  those  of  a superstitious 
bent  this  is  a hugely  inauspi- 
cious date,  as  it  took  exactly 
55  days  between  a market 
peak  and  the  calamitous  Wall 
Street  crashes  of  1923  and 
1987.  Certainly,  the  omens  do 
not  look  good  for  US  inves- 
tors, as  toe  Dow  Jones  con- 
tinued its  extraordinary  per- 
formance yesterday. 

Back  in  London,  toe  FTSE 
is  in  tiie  process  of  a major 
correction  rather  than  slip- 
ping Into  a frill-scale  bear 
market 

rrffflrirm  may  traditionally 
rise  and  fell  in  time  with  Wall 
Street  But  after  a second  day 
of  turbulent  trading,  there  are 
signs  that  the  FTSE  will  es- 
cape being  swallowed  into  toe 
slipstream  of  its  Dow  Jones 
counterpart  After  a sharp 
early  fall,  the  FTSE  seemed  to 
reach  a natural  bottom.  Al- 
though shares  were  down 
nearly  90  points  early  in  toe 
day,  they  recovered  some 
losses  to  close  66  points  lower 
at  3632. 

This  partial  “decoupling” 
from  Wall  Street  is  further 
underlined  by  signs  that  toe 
market  is  being  driven,  at 
least  partly,  by  domestic  con- 
siderations. Leading  strate- 
gists say  thah.  Wall  Street 
aside,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  Ihe  FTSE’s  fall  was  to 
some  extent  precipitated  by 
the  damaging  effect  of 
remarks  by  Bank  of  England 
Governor  Eddie  George  and 
the  annocmcement  of  gloomy 
public  sector  borrowing 
figures. 

These  hit  the  gilts  market 
badly,  a factor  which  had  a 
corresponding  knock-on  ef- 
fect on  leading  equities. 

The  first  worry  is  govern- 
ment spending.  The  Chancel- 
lor, Kenneth  Clarke,  may 
have  frequently  warned  that 
there  Is  precious  little  scope 
for  tax  cuts.  But  few  were  pre- 
pared for  the  June  PSBR  fig- 
ure of  £3.649  billion,  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  exported, 
which  seems  to  rule  out  any 
kind  of  preelection  spending 
bonanza. 

Secondly,  remarks  by  Mr 
George  before  a Commons 
select  committee  spread  fur- 
ther jitters  about  the  econo- 
my — particularly  his  Hears 
that  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  meet  its  inflation 
forecasts. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  current  bout  of  market 
uncertainty,  however,  it  Is 
clear  that  there  will  be  a 
period  of  retrenchment 
Uncertainty  has  already 
fenced  the  postponement  of 
flotations  such  as  that  of  toe 
Manmnn  clothes  chain 
Whatever  happens  on  this 
55to  day”,  it  seems  inevita- 
ble that  any  major  transac- , 


tion  — be  it  takeover,  rights 
issues  or  new  floats  — will  be 
put  on  hold  until  tbe  end  of 
tbe  summer. 


Left  behind 

IN  HIS  anxiety  to  show  that 
New  Labour  has  embraced 
dynamic,  global  capitalism, 
Tony  Blair  may  not  have  no- 
ticed the  leftward  drift  of  the 
organisations  which  led  toe 
1980s  free-market  revolution. 

Already,  the  previously 
bone-dry  World  Bank  has  em- 
braced trade  unions  and 
urged  redistrubution  to  the 
world's  poorest  nations.  Yes- 
terday the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  — once  the  bas- 
tion of  market  freedoms  — 
took  its  own  step  away  from 
Thatcherite  orthodoxies. 

In  its  Employment  Outlook, 
toe  OECD  warns  that  growing 
earnings  inequality  threaten 
the  sodeties  of  industrialised 
societies  and  thatcontrary  to 
right-wing  ciflhwa,  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  rich  and 
poor  is  not  being  offset  by 
greater  upwards  mobility. 

But  the  real  suprise  came 
in  OECD's  suggested  reme- 
dies. Cutting  benefits  — the 
preferred  option  of  toe  Tory 
right  would  simply  deepen 
the  fractures  of  Western  econ- 
omies. 

The  solution,  then,  is  to 
make  work  pay.  And  on  top  of 
reforms  to  the  benefit  system 
the  Paris  think-tank  suggests 
one  way  to  do  this  is  imposing 
a minimum  wage  on  employ- 
ers. The  report  says  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  that  such  a 
wage  floor  costs  jobs. 

It  is  shame  that,  just  as  sup- 
port for  a minimum  wage 
builds  in  the  unlikeliest  of 
corners,  the  Labour  leader- 
ship looks  so  embarrassed  by 
Its  own  commitment  to  a 
national  wage  floor. 

The  first  mention  of  the  pol- 
icy appears  on  page  14  of  the 
Road  to  tiie  Manifesto,  and 
tha  wifniirnim  wage  does  not 
feature  among  toe  party's  five 
“Early  Fledges”. 

A fast  track  for  young  of- 
fenders — which  was  on  toe 
list  — is  all  very  laudable,  but 
is  it  really  seen  by  Mr  Blair  as 
more  radical  than  a decent 
wage  for  all? 


BAA  takes  off 


Bi 


AA’s  Sir  John  Egan  is 
pushing  hia  luck.  Al- 
though the  Civil  Avia- 
tion Authority  yesterday  an- 
nounced a far  less  Draconian 
price  review  than  many  were 
expecting,  Sir  John  now 
wants  a better  deal. 

As  a privatised  utility, 
BAA's  user  charge  prices  for 
its  airports  at  Heathrow,  Gat- 
wick  and  Stansted  are  set  by 
the  CAA.  The  outcome  of  the 
CAA  study  has  been  eagerly 
awaited,  as  income  from 
these  aiiports  contribute  to  35 
per  cent  of  its  group  reve- 
nues. But  although  far 
stricter  curbs  were  expected, 
tiie  CAA  is  allowing  the  com- 
pany a formula  ensuring  that 
it  makes  a 75  per  cent  return 
on  assets. 

If  Sir  John  does  not  think 
that  this  is  a generous  deal  he 
should  look  no  further  than 
his  own  shares.  Soaring  15p 
to  493p.  BAA  was  about  tiie 
only  major  stock,  to  buck  the 
FTSE  rout 


British  firms  present  the  top 
takeover  targets  for  predators 


PauRmSpringstt 


RmsH  companies  are 
the  most  sought  after 
takeover  targets  in 
Europe,  according  to 
KPMG.  The  accountancy 
firm  says  the  value  of  Brit- 
ish businesses  acquired  by 
overseas  companies  rose  by 
3l  per  cent  to  more  than 
£12  billion  tn  tbe  first  half 
of  the  year. 

Business  services  compa- 
nies were  the  most  popular, 
followed  by  those  in  tiie  oil 
and  gas  sector. 

Richard  Agutter,  bead  of 
KPMG’s  corporate  finance 
operation,  said  that  this  ac- 
tivity was  twlrfTig  place  de- 
spite election  uncertainty 
and  tbe  possibility  that 
Britain  might  reftise  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  single  Euro- 
pean currency. 

Franca  attracted  inward 
corporate  investment  of 


$3.65  billion  in  the  first 
half.  50  per  cent  down  on 
tbe  same  period  last  year. 
Germany  was  the  next  most 
popular  target,  with  in- 
ward investment  of  $2.10 
billion,  10  per  cent  less 
than  in  1995. 

The  buying  spree  in  the 
UK  was  led  by  American 
firms,  with  $9.24  billion 
worth  of  acquisitions,  fol- 
lowed by  firms  from  Den- 
mark, Norway  and  Ireland. 

KPMG  said  that  French 
and  German  companieshad 
sharply  cut  back  their  new 
activity  in  Britain. 

At  tiie  same  time, . the 
takeover  activity  has  been 
two-way  — with  British 
companies  buying  more 
than  £10  billion  worth  of 
overseas  businesses  in  the 
first  six  months,  which  is 
26  per  cent  np  an  last  year, 
and  the  largest  outward  in- 
vestment by  any  European' 
country. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1,8950 
AutAIUQ 
Belgium  4&SD 
Canada  2.08 
Cyprus  0.7030 
Danmark  &B3 
Finland  7.08 


Franca  7.70 
Germany  128 
Greece  382.00 
Hong  Kong  11.72 
India  55.12 
Ireland  0.9450 
Israel  493 


Italy  i341 
Malta  09470 
Motherlands  ZJE/bss 
New  Zealand  220 
Norway  9.82 
Portugal  23550 
Saudi  Arabia  5.79 


Singapore  2.15 
saw*  Africa*® 
Spain  192.00 
Sweden  1U30 
Switzerland  18725 
Turkey  124,070 
USA  1.5100 


Svppthd  by  NafWM  Bank  (oxdudlng  hrtSart  rupee  and  JorvaH  attokof). 
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Rai  (track  is 
begged for 
a lift  to  east 
coast  line 


The  Guardian 


warinesdayjuly1!^ 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


j SCALATORS  and 
lifts  on  every  big  rail- 
way station  between 
I Newcastle  and  Lon- 
don King's  Cross  have  been 
requested  from  Railtrack  by 
the  newly  privatised  Great 
North  Eastern  Railway  to  en- 
courage more  people  to  travel 
by  train. 

The  company,  which  is  now 
running  the  east  coast  main 
line  between  Scotland  and 
London,  said  yesterday  that 
every  GNER  cark  park  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  London 
was  full  during  weekdays  and 
must  be  doubled  in  size  by 
putting  on  a second  level 

James  Sherwood,  president 
of  Sea  Containers.  GNER's 
parent  company,  told  a rail 
privatisation  conference  that 
the  company  awaited  Rail- 
track's  decision. 

It  was  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  investment  Itself,  pro- 
vided GNER  was  allowed  to 
keep  all  related  revenue,  and 
Rail  track  refunded  any  depre- 
ciation of  company  assets 
after  seven  years  if  it  lost  its 
franchise  to  operate  the  line. 

Mr  Sherwood  said  he 
needed  more  and  longer 
trains,  and  feared  serious 


overcrowding  If  new  rolling 
stock  was  not  ordered  for  the 
line.  In  1994-95.  the  line  in- 
creased passenger  carryings 
by  600,000  to  11  million,  and 
Mr  Sherwood  forecast  a fur- 
ther increase  of  600,000  in  the 
current  year. 

Mr  Sherwood  said  that  the 
company  could  reintroduce 
motorail  service  to  Scottish 
destinations,  orginaily 
scrapped  by  British  Rail  be- 
cause it  was  losing  money.  He 
hoped  to  start  an  experiment 
"leaving  London  early  In  the 
morning  to  Inverness  and 
returning  late  at  night". 

GNER  is  talking  through 
the  idea  with  Railtrack.  Mr 
Sherwood  said  that  the  com 
party  was  examining  a ser- 
vice, similar  to  the  one 
through  the  Channel  tunnel. 

• The  Government  yesterday 
announced  a move  which 
could  bring  an  end  to  cut 
price  terries  when  Ian  Lang, 
the  trade  and  industry  secre- 
tary, abandoned  undertak- 
ings preventing  the  rational- 
isation of  cross-Channel  ferry 
Operations.  The  effect  is  likely 
to  be  felt  soon  as  the  compa- 
nies search  for  new  partners 
Lord  Sterling,  the  P&O  chair- 
man, said  that  even  with 
strong  market  growth  there 
was  too  much  capacity,  and 
rationalisation  was  essential 


Hope  for  Knight 
Williams  losers 


Mat^a  ret  Hughes 
Personal  Finance  Editor 


COMPENSATION  is 
finally  in  sight  for  the 
hundreds  of  elderly  in- 
vestors who  claim  they  were 
given  negligent  financial  ad- 
vice by  the  now-defunct 
Knight  Williams. 

The  Investors  Compensa- 
tion Scheme  dCS),  the  finan- 
cial regulators'  final  safety 
net  for  investors,  yesterday 
announced  that  it  is  stepping 
in  to  handle  compensation 
claims  — which  could  total 
£20  million  — against  the 
company,  once  Britain's  larg- 
est firm  of  retirement  finan- 
cial advisers. 

The  company  went  Into  vol- 
untary liquidation  last 
August  after  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board  esti- 
mated that  the  total  compen- 
sation due  to  the  first  152 
complaints  would  total  almost 
23  million  — a figure  which 
the  company  vigorously 
rejected. 

Spokesman  David  Cress- 


Firms  snub 
Greenbury 
line  on  top 
salaries 


Roger  Cowe 


ON  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Greenbury  report 
Into  boardroom  pay,  share- 
holder adviser  Pirc  has  hit 
out  at  companies  ignoring  the 
committee’s  key  recommen- 
dations on  contracts  and 
bonus  schemes. 

The  Greenbury  report 
called  on  boards  to  end  ex- 
cesses that  had  resulted  in 
huge  payments  to  directors 
especially  from  bonus 
schemes  and  compensation 
for  loss  of  office.  Directors 
leaving  the  top  250  companies 
over  the  past  three  years  have 
received  more  than  £65  mil- 
lion in  compensation. 

Companies  were  required 
to  reduce  contract  terms  to 
one  year,  to  modify  bonus 
schemes  so  that  they  paid  out 
only  on  above-average  perfor- 
mance, and  to  make  full  dis- 
closure of  pay  and  pension 
costa. 

Analysis  by  Pirc  shows  that 
Greenbury  has  had  little  im- 
pact on  file  length  of  direc- 
tors’ contracts,  which  short- 
ened after  the  earlier 
corporate  governance  report 
from  the  Cadbury  Committee. 

Only  5 per  cent  of  the  top 
350  companies  now  have  con- 
tracts for  three  years  or  more, 
but  most  of  that  movement 
came  before  Greenbury 
reported.  And  only  two  in  five 
companies  have  heeded  the 
call  to  cut  contracts  to  12 
months'  duration.  The  major- 
ity now  have  two-year  con- 
tracts for  directors. 

Pirc  director  Anne  Simpson 
said  yesterday:  "Companies 
thfok  they  can  cock  a snook 
at  Greenbury.  The  danger  is 
that  the  majority  of  compa- 
nies are  claiming  to  be  the  ex- 
ception. We  need  to  focus  on 
best  practice,  not  common 
practice." 

In  a report  out  today,  Pirc 
says  companies  are  also  ig- 
noring key  elements  of  the 
Greenbury  recomendattons 
on  long-term  incentive  plans. 


well  said  the  ICS  had  decided 
to  intervene  as  there  was  lit- 
tle prospect  that  Arthur  An- 
derson, liquidators  to  both 
Knight  Williams  & Company 
Limited  and  Knight"  Williams 
Administration  Limited 
would  be  able  to  reach  an 
early  decision  on 
compensation. 

This  is  partly  because  of  the 
tangled  structure  of  the 
Knight  Williams  empire 
some  subsidiaries  of  which 
are  still  trading,  but  more  im- 
portantly the  total  number  of 
claims  is  still  unknown.  Until 
recently  the  number  of  claims 
lodged  was  between  400  and 
500,  but  in  recent  months  it 
has  risen  to  more  than  900. 

Yesterday  the  ICS  said  it 
hoped  to  start  paying  compen- 
sation this  autumn. 

The  maximum  compensa- 
tion which  can  be  paid  by  toe 
ICS  to  each  successful  claim- 
ant is  £48,000.  In  theory  this 
could  result  in  total  compen- 
sation of  £43.2  million,  but  In 
practice  the  total  paid  out  is 
expected  to  be  less  than  half 
this  amount 


Press  button  D 
for  dearer  as 
cheap  mobiles 
shift  to  digital 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  CHEAPEST  and  most 

I popular  mobile  phone 
networks  in  Britain  are  to 
be  phased  out  by  2005,  as 
leading  operators  switch 
customers  to  more  expen- 
sive digital  networks. 

The  science  and  technol- 
ogy minister,  Ian  Taylor, 
announced  yesterday  that 
the  country’s  leading  mo- 
bile phone  operators  — 
Cellnet  and  Vodafone  — 
had  agreed  to  dose  their 
original  analogue  networks 
within  nine  years.  The 
move  is  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  for  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  radio 
spectrum. 

The  companies  are  fast 
running  out  of  capacity  on 
their  original  analogue  net- 
works and  need  to  persuade 
customers  to  move  to  their 
digital  services,  which 
make  more  efficient  use  of 
the  available  spectrum. 

A Cellnet  spokesman  said 
that  It  could  accommodate 
four  users  of  its  digital  net- 
work in  the  spectrum 
needed  for  just  one  ana- 
logue subscriber-  Cellnet 
and  Vodafone  between  them 
have  more  than  3.7  million 
analogue  and  about  1.2  mil- 
lion digital  customers. 

Their  rivals.  Orange  and 
Mercury  One-2-One,  have 
adequate  capacity  because 
their  all-digital  networks  — 
based  on  the  PCN  variant  of 
the  GSM  standard  used  by 
Cellnet  and  Vodafone  — use 
a different,  less  crowded 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

However,  Mr  Taylor  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  he 
was  making  additional 
radio  spectrum  available  to 
Ceilnet  and  Vodafone  at  the 
frequencies  used  by  PCN 
networks  so  that  they  could 
develop  new  services.  He  is 
also  reserving  additional 
spectrum  for  Orange  and 
Mercury  One-2-One. 


Hats  off  . . . Charles  Brine  (left),  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  Formal  Group,  yesterday  celebrated  the  company’s  £12.5  million  stock  market  flotation  with  Jeff  Banks  who 
designs  for  the  group.  It  mclndes  Youngs  formal  wear,  Fronnptia,  Cupid  and  the  Blakeschain,  acquired  as  part  of  the  flotation.  Blakes  directors  Neville  and  Paul  Kaye  have  joined 
the  Formal  board.  Formal  was  created  in  January  to  acquire  Langside  Hire,  the  UK’s  largest  formal  menswear  hire  wholesaler  photograph:  martin  argles 

Postman’s  dead  letter  day 


WORKFACE/  On  the  eve  of  third  24-hour 
strike,  a Royal  Mail  employee  in  the  North 
of  England  arguesagainst  ‘team  working’ 


THE  4030  am  alarm 
clock  beeps.  Get  up, 
wash,  put  kettle  on. 
I know  what  I have 
to  do  to  get  to  the 
bus  at  5.15.  Strikes  are  to 
resume  soon,  which  increases 
the  pressure.  But  I'm  looking 
forward  to  having  a day  off 
from  my  usual  six-day  week 
of  around  30  hours  fiat-out 
with  no  meal  break. 

Wednesday  is  often  a heavy 
day  with  lots  of  mail  — a chal- 
lenge I view  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. Twice  the  mall  means 
twice  the  sorting  and  there 
are  limits  to  how  much  more 
quickly  any  human  hands, 
eyes  and  brain  can  sort 
More  mail  each  day  also 
means  delivering  to  more 
addresses  and  I walk  further 
than  my  predecessors  in 
about  the  same  time.  I don’t 
know  how  quickly  posties 


travelled  to  their  walks  15 
years  ago,  but  I catch  toe 
Royal  mil  minibus  or  a pub- 
lic bus,'  usually  having  to  wait 
for  either.  1 could  save  10-20 
minutes  if  I had  a vehicle. 

I won’t  finish  on  time  today 
which  means  I'll  be  paid  over- 
time, albeit  at  the  standard, 
rate,  but  my  line  manager 
will  ask  why  and  won't  want 
to  be  told  that  there  was  “ex- 
cess mail".  He  started  as  a 
postie  and  knows  tbs  scare. 
Royal  Mall  expects  continu- 
ous improvements  in  quality 
and  accuracy  — more  work 
for  as  little  money  as  possible. 

The  time  allowed  for  my 
walk  was  set  10-15  years  ago 
and  mail  has  grown  by  over  a 
half  since  then.  My  walk  in- 
cludes some  houses  with  rich 
targets  for  voluminous  junk 
mail 

5.15am.  Catch  bus.  Half 


doze  on  way  to  work.  Other 
posties  on  the  bus  agree  that 
the  so  called  ‘ ’Employee 
Agenda”  is  a rip  off  Every  one 
wants  to  see  the  full-time 
basic  rise  to  the  proposed  £211 
or  better.  The  five-day  week  is 
at  least  40  years’  overdue  and 
still  only  a promise.  Within  a 
few  years  the  service  may  be 
or  


“team  leaders”,  a move  calcu- 
lated to  divide  toe  workforce 
to  get  even  more  than  a quart 
Into  the  pint  pot  If  each  team 
is  responsible  for  arranging 
cover  for  sick  and  holiday 
leave  we  shan't  be  “empow- 
ered". we  shah  be  driven  into 
the  ground  and  there  will  be 
friction  over  which  postman/ 


deliv- 
ery opened 
up  to  compe- 
tition, with 
cowboys 
paying  kids 
a pittance. 

Most  of  the 
milkmen  I 
see  at  5am 
have  a cou- 
ple of  teen- 
age assis- 
tants, oc- 
casionally 
younger  schoolchildren.  But 
so-caUed  “team  working”  is  a 
recipe  for  more  intensive  ex- 
ploitation of  a workforce  al- 
ready stretched  to  its  limit 
Our  office’s  management 
has  already  selected  their 


Happy  landings 
for  BAA  airports 


OUTLOOK/Official 
clearance  is  given 
for  low  fees,  reports 
Keith  Harper 

HEATHROW  and  Gat- 
wick's  claims  to  be 
classed  among  the 
cheapest  airports  in  the  world 
were  underlined  yesterday 
when  the  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  offered 
their  owner.  BAA.  a further 
regime  of  bargain  landing 
fees  for  the  next  five  years. 

Much  to  the  relief  of  BAA, 
which  has  turned  Heathrow 
and  Gatwick  into  lucrative 
shopping  malls  and  also  owns 
London’s  third  airport  Stan- 
sted,  the  MMC  refused  to  be 
seduced  by  suggestions  that 
control  of  the  three  airports 
be  broken  up  to  encourage 
competition. 

The  Commons  select  com- 
mittee on  transport  is  the  lat- 
est body  to  join  in  the  argu- 
ment, but  the  MMC  found  no 
'public  interest”  reason  to 
question  BAA’s  management 
of  all  three. 

In  a report  to  the  Civil  Avi- 
ation Authority,  which  regu- 
lates how  much  BAA  is  per- 
mitted to  charge  airlines  for 
landing,  the  MMC  suggested 
that  fees  at  Heathrow  and 
Gatwick  should  be  allowed  to 
rise  by  a maximum  of  three 
percentage  points  less  than 
the  Retail  Prices  Index,  while 
prices  at  Stansted  could  be 
raised  by  one  point  more  than 
RPL 

Demand  is  believed  to  be  so 
strong  that  Heathrow’s  £4.64 
charge  per  passenger  would 
have  to  rise  above  £50  per  per- 
son to  force  many  users  away. 

The  new  price  cap  wiD 
result  in  the  charge  per  pas- 
senger at  Heathrow  reducing 
to  £4.02  by  3000.  But  the  CAA 
saw  no  reason  to  raise  prices 
at  the  three  London  airports 
to  control  overcrowding,  indi- 
cating that  environmental 
issues  were  not  its  responsi- 
bility. 

The  CAA  agreed  with  the 
MMC’s  recommendation  that 
.5  per  cent  was  a reasonable 
long-run  rate  of  return  for  the 
three  airports.  The  MMC 


made  clear  that  the  price  for- 
mula for  the  next  five  years 
should  anticipate  the  five 
years  after  that  up  to  2007, 
when  BAA  hopes  to  open  Ter- 
minal 5 at  Heathrow. 

The  CAA  noted  the  MMC’s 
suggestion  that  charges 
should  be  smoothed  over  a 10- 
year  period  rather  than  treat- 
ing five  years  in  isolation. 
This  suggests  that  there  will 
be  relatively  high  returns  for 
the  airports  until  2002,  but 
much  less  afterwards. 

Nevertheless,  the  BAA  is 
doing  very  well  from  its 
retailing  revenue,  which  was 
up  by  10.5  per  cent  at  £556  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  March,  ac- 
counting for  44  pec  cent  of  its 
total  turnover  and  making 
airport  shopping  the  compa- 
ny’s biggest  single  earner. 

Passengers  spent  an  aver 
age  of  £4.12  each  in  airport 
shops,  and  income  from  duty 
free  shopping  was  £5.54  for 
every  international  departing 
passenger. 

BAA’s  comfortable  position 
may  not  prevail  if  there  is  a 
change  of  government.  Gra- 
ham Allen.  Labour's  trans- 
port spokesman,  said  that  a 
Labour  government  would 
not  hesitate  to  act  if  BAA’s 
objectives  did  not  serve  the 
national  interest. 

AA’s  chief  executive. 
Sir  John  Egan,  saw  no 
reason  for  change.  He 
said  that  the  airports  were  in- 
volved in  tough  competition 
with  other  European  hubs. 

If  duty  free  allowances  were 
abandoned  in  1999,  the  MMC 
would  allow  the  airports  to 
raise  their  charges  to  the  air- 
lines to  recover  an  additional 
£55  million,  the  estimated  net 
loss  of  profit  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  concession. 
This  would  amount  to  an  In- 
crease in  charges  of  15  per 
cent  over  two  years. 

These  are  good  times  for 
the  BAA.  It  is  fortunate  that 
two  out  of  its  three  London 
airports  are  lucrative,  partic- 
ularly Heathrow.  So  it  cannot 
lose  against  an  annual  5 per 
cent  increase  in  passenger 
traffic.  If  Heathrow  were  set 
up  as  a separate  company,  it 
would  probably  be  able  to 
reduce  its  landing  charges 
still  further. 


News  in  brief 


CBI  urges  open 
mind  on 


Business  leaders  would  prefer 
political  party  manifestos  not  to 
rule  out  economic  and  monetary 
unicn  In  Europe  during  the  Par- 
liament after  toe  next  election, 
toe  Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry said  yesterday.  Adair 
Turner,  CBI  director-general 
said  options  should  be  kept 
open. 

Hae  CBI  which  Is  split  on  the 
issue,  would  decide  in  toe  com- 
ing year  whether  to  express 
view  about  the  UK  joining  in 
1999.  Mr  Adair  was  speaking  an 
the  eve  of  publication  of  the 
CBrs  business  manifesto.  Pros- 
pering in  toe  Global  Economy, 
aimed  at  party  policy-makers. 

New  life  in  Insurance 

TWo  of  the  UK’s  largest  life 
insurance  groups.  Sun  Life 
and  Prudential,  yesterday 
revealed  sharp  rises  in  new 
business  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  Sun  Life 
said  new  life  premiums  had 
risen  by  19  per  cent  to 
£144.4  million.  Prudential  said 
single  contribution  life  and 
pensions  products  showed  a 
36  per  cent  rise  in  sales  to  £3.3 
billion. 

Stores  poised  for  boom 

Stores  and  multiples  such  as 
Marks  Ss  Spencer  and  Wool- 
worths  will  be  the  main  bene- 
ficiaries of  rising  consumer 
spending  over  the  next  couple 
of  years,  according  ro  the 
retail  research  organisation 
Verdict.  Department  stores 
have  lost  out  in  recent  rears 
to  dedicated  chains. 

Drugs  merger  near 

The  European  Commission  is 
today  expected  to  clear  a 
merger  between  Swiss  phar- 
maceutical groups  Ciba-Geigy 
and  Sandoz.  The  commission 
will  also  sanction  ventures  in- 
volving France  Telecom. 
Deutsche  Telekom  and  Sprint. 
Sandoz  and  Ciba-G&igy  may 
be  required  to  sell  off  inter- 
ests  in  the  crop  protection 
sector  to  gain  EU  clearance 
for  their  deal. 

Aeropsace  shares  dive 

Shares  In  Hunting  Group,  the 
London-based  aerospace  and 
engineering  business, 
crashed  34p  to  i+ip  after  it 
warned  shareholders  to  ex- 
pect a substantial  first-half 
loss  following  problems  with 
its  turboprop  operations. 


Within  a few  years  the  service  may 
be  opened  up  to  competition,  with  ~ 
cowboys  paying  kids  a pittance . . . 
so-called  ‘team  working’  is  a recipe 
for  more  intensive.exploitation  of 
a workforce  stretched  to  its  limit 


woman  doesn't  get  a holiday 
with  their  children,  or  who  is 
compelled  to  cover  for  absen- 
tees. 

The  strikes  called  by  the 
CWU  national  executive  are 
our  way  of  saying  “no”  in  ad- 
vance, whatever  their  func- 
tion in  the  executive's  strat- 
egy. 

5.30am.  Arrive  at  sorting 
office.  Collect  mall  from  pri- 
mary sorting  and  take  this  to 
skip  near  the  benches  where 
posties  will  sort  it  into  the 
walks  of  our  area  and  then 
into  sections  — usually  parts 
of  a street,  using  benches  and 
frames  or  pigeon  holes  as 
they  would  be  known  to  the 


general  public.  Our  office 
doesn't  look  much  like  the 
one  featured  on  the  TV  news 
during  the  dispute.  Sign  in. 
read  faxed  sheet  deriding  the 
union’s  strike  call  Coffee  gets 
cold  while  I sort  as  quickly 
and  accurately  as  J can. 

A lot  of  the  mail  consists  of 
“fiats”  — mostly  A4-sized  en- 
velopes.  Fif- 
teen  years  ago, 
few  people 
received  many 
letters  and 
foolscap  was 
still  being 
replaced  by 
A4.  An  over- 
crowded, an- 
cient building 
with  inade- 
quate ventila- 
tion is  an  un- 
pleasant and 
unhealthy 
place  to  work.  Good  humour 
is  essential  and  morale 
remains  high. 

When  all  my  mail  is  sorted  1 
have  to  place  each  street  into 
the  order  in  which  I shall  de- 
liver it. 

I have  three  full  pouches  to 
deliver  today.  1 then  wait  for 
the  bus,  leaving  two  pouches 
to  be  dropped  off  at  safe  loca- 
tions by  a van  driver. 

8.15am.  On  a warm  sum- 
mer day  the  walk  is  enjoyable 
if  you  don't  dislike  carrying 
something  like  a minimum  of 
15.5kg  on  your  back  at  a speed 
of  4mph  for  about  three 
hours.  Some  will  carry  more 
than  twice  that  but  back  inju- 


ries are  so  common  that  I 
stick  to  the  rules. 

11.15am.  Finish  five  hours’ 
and  15  minutes’  work  at  100 
per  cent  effort  without  a meal 
break. 

A friendly  day  with  my  sub- 
urban customers.  Royal  Mail 
admits  that  it  has  difficulty 
making  the  first  delivery 
deadline  of  9.30am  for  the  last 
letter,  but  denies  it  intends 
making  foil-time  postmen  be- 
come part-time. 

Unless  mail  can  be  moved 
around  the  country  quickly 
enough  for  an  even  earlier 
start  to  sorting,  they  must 
take  on  many  more  six-month 
contract  part-time  posties, 
presumably  working  without 
paid/ unpaid  meal  breaks, 
working  flexibly  enough  that 
one  day  they  work  three 
hours,  and  eight  on  the  next 
with  no  warning. 

Does  the  public  really  want 
to  take  £300  million  annual 
profit  from  such  sweated 
labour  which  is  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  deliver  more 
and  more  productivity? 

This  represents  a vital 
threat  to  the  century-long 
mechanical  solidarity  of  the 
Royal  Mail's  infantry  and 
senior  management  are  inept 
not  to  realise  that  they  must 
trade  a five-day  week  for  any 
further  flexibility  in  working 
practices. 

And  without  the  goodwill  of 
the  posties.  this  service  can- 
not continue  to  be  the  best  iri 
the  world  into  the  2ist  cen- 
tury. 


Get  more  for  your  money,  buy 

Cellphones^* 


3 PHILIPS 

NEW  GSM  MODEL  FIZZ. 

♦ Up  to  75  mins  talk-time 

♦ Up  to  45  hre  standby-time 

♦ 45  name/rusnber  memory 

♦ Rapid  recharge 

♦ Complete  package  with 
standard  battery  and  charger 

♦ Dimensions  162x60x17mm 

♦ Waght21Qg 
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MONTHS  FREE 
LINE  RENTAL 


•FREE  LINE  RENTAL- for  4 months 
worth  £70.52  inc.  VAT 

* FREE  ACCESSORIES  - in-car 
adaptor  and  leather  case 
together  worth  £49.98  me.  VAT 

* UREST  PHILIPS  - the  sfimmest 
phone  in  Its  class 

•ONE  SECOND  BILLING-  you 
«dy  pay  for  toe  aurtime  you  use 

* BEST  COVERAGE  - with  digital 
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ORDER  NOW  WITH  YOUR  CREDIT  CARO  DETAILS  FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  IN  4 WORKING 


FREEPHONE  0800  000888 

CREDIT  CARD  ORDERING  HOTLINE  WEEKDAYS  9. AM  TO  7PM  WEEKENDS  ^ TO  6PT 
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Sherwood 
for  Arsenal 


Ian  Ross  and  Don  BmI 


ARSENAL  yesterday 
opened  negotiations 
to  sign  the  Blackburn 
Rovers  midfielder 
and  captain  Tim  Sherwood 
alter  the  London  club's  man. 
ager  Bruce  Rioch  indicated  he 
was  willing  to  meet  the  ask- 
ing price  aF  £3  million. 
Although  the  27-year-old 
Sherwood  led  Blackburn  to 
the  Premiership  title  14 

months  ago  he  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to 
return  to  his  native  south  and 
is  expected  to  travel  to  High- 
bury before  the  weekend  to 
discuss  personal  terms. 

Trevor  Francis,  who  has 
revamped  Birmingham  City 
since  replacing  Barry  Fry  as 
manager,  yesterday  paid  a 
club-record  £1.5  million  for 
the  Chelsea  striker  Paul  Fur- 
long. The  former  Watford 
player,  surplus  to  require- 
ments at  Stamford  Bridge, 
has  agreed  a four-year  con- 
tract and  joins  the  experi- 
enced Steve  Bruce,  Barry 
Horne  and  Gary  Ablett 
The  chase  between  Man- 
chester United  and  Liverpool 
for  the  £3.5  million-rated 
Karel  Poborsky  looks  likely  to 
end  in  disappointment  for 
both  clubs.  Slavia  Prague 
have  decided  they  want  the 
24-year-old  midfielder  to  stay 
with  them  for  the  European 
Champions' Cup. 

Slavia  .are  in  no  hurry  to 


part  with  a player  with  two 
years  left  of  his  contract  and 
are  prepared  to  make  any  ask- 
ing price  so  high  that  even 
Old  Tr afford  and  Anfield 
would  tremble  at  the  size  of 
the  cheque 

Jim  Smith,  the  Derby 
County  manager,  continued 
bis  Premiership  preparations 
yesterday  by  paying  an  initial 
£500.000  for  the  22-year-old 
Dundee  United  midfielder 
Christian  Da  illy,  who  was  out 
of  contract  at  Tannadice. 
Derby  may  eventually  have  to 
pay  twice  as  much,  depending 
on  appearances  and  whether 
Daffly,  a Scotland  Under-21 
player,  achieves  full  interna- 
tional status. 

Newcastle  United's  plans 
for  a new,  60,000 -seat  stadium 
look  likely  to  go  before  a pub- 
lic inquiry  after  protesters 
Hailed  to  block  initial  council 
approval. 

West  Bromwich  have  been 
ordered  by  an  FA  tribunal  to 
pay  Grimsby  £600,000  for  the 
midfielder  Paul  Groves,  who 
moved  to  The  Hawthorns  In 
June. 

The  former  Tottenham 
striker  Robert  Simpson  has 
broken  a 1%  and  dislocated 
an  ankle  less  than  24  hours 
after  signing  a two-year  con- 
tract with  Portsmouth.  He 
will  be  out  of  action  for  at 
least  six  months. 

. Stockport  have  paid  £80,000 
for  the  Wolves  goalkeeper 
Paul  Jones. 


Bijou  d’lnde 

in  line  for  the 
Breeders’  Cup 


Sport  in  brief 


Hockey. 

Jason  Lee  has  been  called 
into  the  Great  Britain  Olym- 
pic squad  to  replace  the 
striker  Rob  Thompson,  writes 
Pot  Rowley.  The  26-year-old 
Old  Loughtonian,  who  was 
one  of  four  players  on  stand- 
by. already  has  47  Great  Brit- 
ain and  England  caps. 


Thompson  damaged  ankle 
ligaments  during  a 5-0  vic- 
tory over  Trinidad,  and  the 
31-year-old  from  Hounslow 
has  not  recovered  in  time. 
“Rob  just  trod  on  someone's 
foot,"  said  the  assistant  man- 
ager John  Hurst  “It  was 
ironic  as  he  had  just  scored  a 
great  goaL” 

Britain,  gold  medal  winners 
In  Seoul  eight  years  ago,  play 
their  first  game  on  Sunday 
against  South  Korea.  They 


also  free  the  highly  fancied 
Australia  and  Holland  in  a 
tough  group. 

Rugby  League 

Anthony  Sullivan.  St  Helens' 
Welsh  international  winger, 
is  making  a better  recovery 
than  expected  from  a leg  in- 
jury he  picked  up  last  month  , 
and  could  be  back  to  help  the  j 
Super  League  leaders  in  their 
push  for  the  title. 

Sullivan  had  been  told  he 


was  unlikely  to  play  again 
this  season  but  the  Saints 
chief  executive  David  Howes 
said  yesterday:  "Things  have 
improved  considerably  and 
there  is  a good  chance 
Anthony  could  return  before 
the  end  of  the  season.” 

Basketball 

Manchester  Giants  have 
signed  the  31-year-old  Garnet 
Gayle.  The  former  Sheffield 
Sharks  player  was  a key 


member  of  the  squad  that 
won  the  Budweiser  League 
and  National  Cup  double  in 
1994-95. 

Baseball 

Baltimore  Orioles'  Cal  Ripken 
took  his  legendary  consecu- 
tive-games streak  to  2^44  but 
ended  another  by  playing  his 
first  game  in  more  than  14  : 
years  at  a position  other  than 
shortstop.  He  started  at  third 
base  after  2.216  straight  starts 


are  tongue-tied  after  the  latter  scored  Boca  Juniors' 
Last  month  a similar  display  of  affection  between  the 
that  their  behaviour  set  a bad  example  for  children 


at  shortstop,  in  Orioles'  8-6 
victory  over  Toronto  Blue 
Jays. 

Ice  Hockey 

Sheffield  Steelers  have  signed 
the  26-year-old  right-winger 
Jamie  Leach,  who  last  season 
Was  with  the  American 
League  winners  Rochester 
Americans.  He  previously 
played  81.  games  in  the  NHL, 
mostly  with  Pittsburgh  Pen- 
guins, writes  Vic  Botchelder. 


Graham  Rock 

Mark  johnston  had 

a couple  of  rare  set- 
backs when  fancied 
runners  from  his  stable  were 
beaten  on  Monday.  However, 
the  Middleham  trainer  was 
back  on  form  yesterday  with 
a double  at  Beverley  with 
Clincher  Club  and  Green 
Barries. 

Speaking  at  the  Yorkshire 
track,  Johnston  stressed  that 
Bijou  d’lnde,  winner  of  the  St 
James's  Palace  Stakes  at 
Royal  Ascot  is  not  yet  a cer- 
tain runner  for  the  Judd- 
monte  International  at  York 
next  month. 

Having  finished  strongly  to 
be  beaten  a neck  by  Hailing  in 
the  Cbral-Eclipse  over  ten  fur- 
longs, it  seemed  natural  to 
take  in  the  Group  One  race  at 
York  before  reverting  to  a 
mile  for  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  Stakes  at  Ascot  in 
September. 

“The  Queen  Elizabeth 
remains  his  main  British  tar- 
get for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
and  then  he’ll  go  for  the 
Breeders'  Cup  Mile  in 
Toronto,”  said  Johnston. 

‘The  fact  that  he  ran  so 
well  over  a mile  and  a quarter 
does  give  him  more  options, 
and  the  Juddmonte  is  one  of 
them.  We  will  make  a deci- 
sion much  nearer  the  time.” 
The  brothers  Double  Trig- 
ger and  Double  Eclipse  are 
both  recovering  from  set- 
backs. Johnston  suggested 
that  Double  Trigger,  beaten 
by  Classic  Cliche  in  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup,  is  likely  to  return 
for  the  Doncaster  Cup  at  the 
St  Leger  meeting,  while 
Double  Eclipse  will  be  aimed 
for  the  Irish  St  Leger  and  the 
Prix  Royal  Oak  in  the 
autumn. 

Racing's  finances  have 
sunk  further  into  the  red  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Horserace  Betting  Levy 
Board  put  before  Parliament 
yesterday. 

With  the  success  of  the 


National  Lottery  showing  no 
sign  of  losing  its  momentum, 
the  report  which  reviews  the 
1995-96  financial  year,  calcu- 
lates the  levy  yield  at  £48  mil- 
lion, £7  million  less  than  had 
been  forecast  in  October  1994 
before  the  introduction  of  the 
Lottery. 

Whilst  the  Board  was  able 
to  honour  Its  expenditure 
commitments  for  1995,  expen- 
diture for  1996-97  was  reduced 
by  £5  million  and  over  the  two 
years  upwards  of  £8  million  of 
its  cash  reserves  have  been 
spent  to  protect  horseracing's 
income. 

Lord  Huntingdon  has  a rep 
utation  for  expertly  placing 
his  less  talented  horses  to 
win,  and  he  appears  to  have 
found  a good  opportunity  for 
Dummer  Golf  Time  (3.35)  in 
the  Timeform  Black  Book 
Handicap  at  Sandown  today. 

At  first  glance  his  colt  ap 
pears  to  be  inconsistent  but 
on  the  overall  balance  of  his 
form  he  is  well  treated,  and  a 
close  Inspection  of  his  perfor- 
mances suggest  that  he  is 
weighted  to  land  his  second 
victory. 

Arguably,  Dummer  Golf 
Time’s  best  run  was  his  first 
at  Wolverhampton  in  Janu- 
ary when  he  ran  Farmost  to 
half  a length,  the  pair  pulling 
six  lengths  clear  of  their 
rivals. 

Farmost  went  on  to  com- 
plete a hat-trick  and  is  now 
rated  75.  whereas  my  selec- 
tion runs  off  60  this 
afternoon. 

He  tackles  seven  furlongs 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  ide- 
ally drawn,  10th  of  the  11  run- 
ners. Sometimes  those  racing 
towards  the  rail  on  the  round 
course  at  Sandown  find  little 
room  to  challenge,  but  if  the 
pace  is  strong  the  leaders 
tend  to  weaken,  or  split  leav- 
ing a gap. 

David  Harrison's  task  will 
be  to  produce  his  mount  with 
a well-timed  challenge  in  the 
closing  stages,  and  if  Dummer 
Golf  Time  has  the  run  of  the 
I race,  he  should  win. 


Sandown  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


II  Redcar  runners  and  riders 


UOfMba 
UBWtOran 
3LOS  Wtfi arfcay' 


3l3S  DUMMER  OOLF  THE  (nip) 
4.10  In  Lira 
+AO  Watt  The  But 


IhutHIlli— fcwiftw— *itle2.00md4JCL 
Hobs  Oood  to  tfcm.  ♦ Daaola*  hfalrare. 


r of  days  ebcabatMdhf 


2.15  Haw*fart> 

SJM>  Iba  Wad 
3JIO  Sharp  Monty  ' 


2.00wn^iiMKMiBauiiBiir«n«naiftM»« 

101  -2  MSUMGCMOJHflttW) 


ram  aUDC-CUUWBi  12-1  l*«J  until  tno  furtonffj  from  home  wtieii  3rd  of  7.  bai  41,  to 
Tlgsr  Lake  (Goodwood  1m  4!  mdn  site,  pood  to  firm). 

qmJUn>mKB33-l  pron*nam«,tadutf.  13t*  oMS,  bm  30,  to  Stmntou  (Sandown  I'm  21 
mdn.  good  to  mAJ. 

MBVUl  muvui  G0-1  waned  elowty.  always  to  rear.  12»  el  17,  ton  181.  to  Guesanla. 
SYLVAN  HEIGHTS  (lavnfl.  Prominent  untd  throe  out.  14th.  bln  2H  [Windsor  Ira  87yds  mdn. 
good). 


4.40  MMHEYBAam  handicap  btcxiMb 

SOI  CMM3  MAUMI  MAM  (l»(B)E  Wheeler  4-104  _ . . JHaMB 

008  345005  MAOC  M (11)  JEobce  34-13 MDsprmiO 

SOS  4)4011  WALK  1M  HAT  (SJ  (O)  M Maude  B-9-T3 HKaeta(B)0 

004  OCOOOO  SQUOUE  COBM(7|(D}  Q fameoa  4-9-9 CtewHew— l(T) 


MOHenUDenr 
‘LStg  P—hUti 
4JW  Wert  Happened  1 


2*1  5 UUUMUMM  HANDICAP  la  81  C3,1M 


. .1  2644W  AIMUHTJUtMi (0) (O Mtu Gay  Kelbwiy  4-ID4 KPMsIM 

X WOOOO-3  SHARXASHXA (*K}T  Eaatafty  HW IMI 

8 142-302  HAWKISH (17) (8f) DMoriey 7-9-6 NMmI 

4 3XQ82  AUQUSTAN (8) (BP) 8 QoiUnge £0-4 VHsNdayT 

6 288235  SHXnMUHMIfr (14) K Hogg 3-8-1  DHoKaemS 

• 0000-80  DANCMO  DOT1NY  (IS)  R BwUM*  4-8-11 _J>  MaU  (■)  8 

7 33«  HUIE HUBS (17) MCsiraefU  4-8-10 „JFertm*6 

B 000200  ISLAY BBOWH  (11) W Ebay 3-8-0 DatoONmll* 

8 ffl-MBFWWT  FANTASY  (28)  JWwlM  3-8-5 PfeMwoeS 

10  124444  mHIISOTWEf11}(D)  liWanaSrO-C .JCwroOl  ' 

11  4)4055  BAAUA  (28)  [kn  Ecncc  lean  6-84 ! DhiTWvl 

T0PFtHMHMi8tertmfctaa.118iai4i6aKelibt7.lle— rB»Tim8 

DsNfcw  7-2  SfwtauHca.  S-1  Auqb*shb.  6-1  Sdvanbto  Knight  HraUali.  8-1  Abnohtuam.  Nswr  So  Tim, 
Islay  Brawn.  Him 

2.50  sowmwmnsra  AIHNQSTAKB3Y0  H3LBSB 

1 342041  TMWAD(8)(D)  DNkAoSsA-3  — W Ryan  13 

- X MTAUURUmJ  Boot  9-1 PHI6eCata7 

8 633802  NO  MDHKKY  MUTB  (13)  (D)  J Berry  9-1 J Carol  1 

4 D-DDTOO  KMSCAST (16) [DJJWIianwl  3-11 IMNel 

9 0 TIM  TICKS  ON  (14)  U ERarbyO-O C Taegu*  (3)  3 

• DO  ClANCABWKIM)  E Abton  6-8  _ J Farias*  4 

7 PA0KRINF  mason  8-7 J rp*i  14 

• . 30-0000  MBMM1  MUCHUM  05)0  Fahey  84 ..JCMaoTO 

a HCTCAKX  Un  S has  8-a KOatoy  18 

10  5-U  HAYSONQ  (8)  J Imgh  B-4 Pea*  Malta— 8 

11  24400  MADONNA  DA  NOSM  (IS)  MDoib  8-4  Jl  Caamtoe  11 

IX  U0-030D  MAYMV(1  X)B Baugh 8-4 NCaisbS  . 

IS  040004  NAMOBKMSStlO)  ABttiey84 . D Write*  (3)  X* 

14  120-400  APM.W  JOY  (88)  J Nonas  7-12 BdlMsH  IB 

19  OQS 182  BAHAMA  BIT  (14)  Bliwhan  7-1*  — PI«ecfc(S)9 

TOP  KMM  Ttofi  N*  HMay  IM*  B,  Th*  Wad  7,  Bel  Aal  A NR  9 

Bafttsa  7M  Tha  Had.  3-1  No  Monkey  Nob,  7-1  Drasms  And  Steams.  iQ-i  FixacasL  Bag  And  ABA, 
MarfedB  Horn.  13-1  Apr**  Joy.  . limn 

3*20  ANOnSOHS  HAMBKAP  »YO  M C3J818 

1 30-«435  (WWW  FANTASY  (AUSJ  (13)  U Wan*  *-7 J Cant*  a 

X 543  MMBPLY (43) MJBS 6 Hsll 8-5 ; XMse4 

3 430842  NDM BAST BB)(B)T BammM - JFWS0M8 

4 040612  SHARP  MONTY  (UQ  00  R HoBnsWad  8-8 _ f)akll)J  . 

9 404001  BBI  HEALTH  BOY  (13)  (D)UWEasWby  84 APateto(B)2* 

9 363224  PAIHABCft) N Bycrok 7-13 JUmI 

TOPPOMHYIT*— Batate  8,  Pattern  T 

■Nitop  11-4  utASs  Eisi,  74  PSMS.  4-1  Bas  HeaXH  Boy.  M Sharp  Many,  6-1  UwrUy,  7-1  Conte 
Ham-  9 nun 


■FORM  BAY  AT  9AMMIN  UDIAM  AUCTIOH  MM  SiVB  XYO  71 C8480 
5 8LU8  RfTOt(1 1)  7 MBs  04 — -PariHfctayl 


CAPTAIN  VnUlAM  I BabOog  04  

HHPWOHTW  HaofltS  >4 : 

2 MU  OP  MAN  (7)  (BP)  P COM  84 

MOON  HAST  Lady  HeirteM  ; 

MOTCOMNS  CUM  N CeOaghan  04  


9.05  C08BWIBI DMOM HANDICAP  1 a If  04*08 

»1  - 120002  IMMlAIJkSAMVTlBIt  (87)  OB  D KsWtnJona  7-0-10  AgMsfS 

3/a  063024  PHHNmiNAatNI(8}  (09  (BWJUap  844  i -TFfc*4(7}3 

308  311410  AUTUMN COVHI (1XJ (C) P H«dg*f  *44 DIMpS 

304  5213S3  HA1IVBT  (D)  J PutTCE  4-6-4 : 

308  1S0T4D  ASHBY  NHJ-(B|  RBtMS-W2 i RC*ehra*  7 

308  • 042WI7MIHCAY(Xf)«Hwiww94-tt  : M Marts  10 

m 0£O4DS  BBAYIION  POHKIT  (18)  C Dram  444 1 : — -BBoMdl 

bob-  ■ 308064  n— reams w Mi»JrDuM*id7-84  — : 

300  5101*4  MMnROtoftADVdD (B) SAtetaiJS-84  : TQaAaS 

310  0-243P  name  IHNOOWm M BNlMteni 87-12  _J(Me*4 

TDPHMBITlFBkMMsrO'MdY^.MBBatBiT  SlMHMCswsrB 
ItMtoiVteyvor 8 8 8 Q DMHsM  1 B-4«tadW  BmlasJ  M iaa 

INTTnt*  9-1  Ulster  C'Cndy.  4-1  Mhatsi'.  8-1  Runfc  symbol  7-1  Premier  LaffuA  9-1  AammaConc, 
10-T Haney  Whna.  Uflwnmmd*i  . lOeansip 

roiMinwni  iNiniinininTni  null  ir  'nmt m m nip  irrnrr'n lost  — — i — * 


«M  . 5D430DNOMEBKVAOBmiCD)«UDSioo844  RCerteaaa 

<06  600431  NSCS  BONANZA  Cl)(6to  *x)(CD)M  DodB  7-10-7  (CU4 

607  004024  IMTAL  BOYS  (S3)  (COJUas  LSuttaD  24-8 T94M(7)7 

60S  85S010  JOHN  milEAMl(8}(D)  Mis  A Ktag  114-8 BMirtii 

80S  01M60  JUBQHTTAII  (18)  (O)  P Howtog  944 PadMMssyU 

810  B00005  CLASSIC FVTC2) (CO) CHoipui 444 NAdaoaX 

•11  D0334O  SUPHBJIO (DM) J Bddgar 4-6-7 JOtell 

•18  000002  nNABHAW (S)  U USCSf  44-1 Ihrinl 

TOP  FORI  Tab  Slagle  IMA  Cane  Sang*  T,  M Tb*  Beat  8 
1881  Ptoaeto  Pet  37 1XW  Adana  384  (CHeeft)  IB  me 

Bettbsv  4-1  Gone  Snaga.  5-1  Magic  Mas.  8-1  witoi  lien.  7-1  waft  The  Bast  Uatd  Bays.  Naif  s 
Bmagn.  Daanlee.  IX  naan 

FORM  OMNMt-OONB  3AYA0Bi8l  aBM  ad  notnncfi  raom  Soul  and  llem,  tan  muTtbefU.Mi  2N.  la 
Bbtdow  Jury  (NeMMikat » Hep.  osndl. 

. HA1MU  MAM  114  hald  19,  seOdud  lell  21  ma.  iUh  and  ran  oa  anU  In*  tattang,  8rt  M U btn  SL 10 
Oaespyr  (HkydoCk  5f  bey,  goof). 

WALK  THB  BEAU  74  headeiy  onr2l  ou,  lad  lesida  OnN  lurWDg,  ras  oa,  baM  DEAfOMW  (rac  SSb)  a 
•nonhato  (Be»9  a»  hqi,  good  m Inn!. 

MBTAL  80Y81 12-1  ka  Mass  a m.  railed  Oral  furtoag,  m on.  4a  ct  8.  Mo  4,  lo  Lera  Mgn  Admtel 
(Sandoai  9 dalmer,  good  mfrm) 

AMD’S  BONAWCAslM  N*.  belli  n».lea  cue  Baoie  III  Ban  DaraMllebya  slon  head  (Boverley  8.  good  u 

fimfl. 

HANK  MAX.-  20-1  ahmys  praialiieiit.  ridden  over  a out.  ana  pace.  90  ol  a.  bn  4L  u Lord  High  AdoMnl 
(Smoow  a to.  good  to  acK). 


] Brighton  tonight 


M msWe  flnal  taftong,  no  on,  bloli  by  Mbnomsol  (Salatuy 


MMCannmDLi nSrt«Bd»ar 31  euL aary Ctaoee am  if ost, .ran ag. Mn » W^N»Pto*.PfBflEH 
irjuajE  igavaZOML  led  ovar  a tavag  neb  not  natenad,  4th  ol  24,  bto  TirMndsw'lina 
wmicwnnj  wSUi  laaileiirtdilw  a«n.  aoonbdmLlaa'ia.iHn  ttttoBad  WaeylBawrteylm 

up.  nmdway  31  art.  nn  00  wA  Snl  ot  0,  bin  2L 10"  CoWhi&'a  Cem*  frarewao 

IIUrALAMiYfTWb  8-1 etoso  v.  every  chanw  a o*  kept  o\  bm  OB  by  Eau  da  Cologoa  (KtonMoa  Im 
«.  goed  bk*). 


3.35  n»M  MACK  NOOK  HANDICAP  Tl  CUSI 

401  46-0350  AHeCAN^UWn)D><0da4aia 44-10  TMseN* 

403  . 604  FLYIMB FUMSSS (XX)  RHSWW1 944  Nses  OTSOH »| 7 

403  -lUXBO  JUML8S  PLACE  (IB)  T Tfwtsoo  Janes  3-4M : BTsadUlB. 

404  216403  PMWniHHFI—  (8)lxrt  Hpnflagdon>64  ; DHaiitoalO*  - 

408  05(0841  oMCMAmooucixiJP^M^-i-^-^ — ■ • 

4M  WM  UlUWIM881W8ai)BHl>(M«e844— L_: ADMr«Q8  ' 

407  0030®  JtMTNBAIMWm 480^444  — ■ IMP*™  . 

MB*  0SMV4  YOUHaH08«(1«|PstMUdiefl*4-7  r — -Hfiebraae  1 

40*  SYLVAN  C *Mn**4  ^ ^__Jjara.Pa?*rff?« 

410  03846  HOVUNMN  RS8NL  (3fl J Long  9-7-B — -JJ  **"»•* 

411  400400  SOBB4MND(17)NBany*-7-1Q — „.CUaa(S) I 

TOPIOIWT1Pto»^H*w*r*a10«aarQrtrTla*7,Jte4aaPlaoaB 

mni.N  1 ...a— 

Batttom  1 1-4  Dsiwner  QoS  Time.  9-1  impieafeia.  Sytvan  Prtocaaa.  7-1  OnNsrd  Bold.  B-i  Rylog  Dtowera, 
juoate Ptaee.  10-1  AW»4B«tL  . - • • Unman 


BKY  lift  7.19,  IM,  8.1  B Ml  8^8. 

B.  f 9 OMNOIMAN  SMKAM  AUCTION  HABBN  HLLBP  8TAJCK8  XYO  8f  CX^BI 
.1  5 OOmwnAltllOB  Hasten  B-Tl  ; TCnlaal- 

2 0054  BOON  N0888  (18)  T Jones  8-1 1 — MP*eM»4* 

3 2X  ROYALMBLBi(ll)  AFosbr  8-11  — ; — ; _.T9fa»A*3 

4 600  Sn.VnSPBl(7)J9cmtfa8-11  ... DHafcadX* 


Doncaster  tonight 


74QCtoMnCH 
7JSO  Noma  La  Nm 


id  wad  om  N oiMUiolftbdi  ft  » Abfl*A|Chm«Noe  tm2f 
m om.  bm  SCUttmi  01  saw. 


Ned  out  for  a quick  double 


7.45  SOUTH  DOWNS  HAmCAP  in  SI  180fdaC3^X0 

1 144014  RM8HBOUBH  (M) IQ QL  Moon  44-11  Baas  CHU  (3)  » 

X 946STNrrAnO)JI>«l«l*4-M  — : ODaOWdS 

3 111216  CANTON VBmnBm (0|(BF)S Wonb 444  WWa*4a3 

. 4 C5  IMP  PRPICNaANXIttfT4MCB|P  Many  Storti  944 Pae4N*Jtfy4 

6 0O44MNOHBOIia(1l9(NF7nAkalaeat*44 .Itteail 

-fOpRiaai  ipmMrAHatLflfa8ra»mmA7 

BUSap  7-4  fWng  Dumb.  S-ZPli™*  Dmtoa  *4  Caotei  Vaotma,  S-1  StRsi.6-1  Nonong..  Iim 


B.  1 5 TKUCOMH  CLOP9  HAHONUUPSVO  In  xrcx^ei 

' 1 5000-11  PNDO  WMtonMWUPaacoBS-V  ^jatMHMOa 

X 0B9135  ALLSTAI  BU'IMI  I (IQ  (D)  T NeaQtem  8-7 D Unfit  3 

« 868400  HWYOTM(M)RASabaial«4  — Tf  4 

4 280442  AaADrreOHTNHKaiGL  Moon  64 Dana  OMO)4  1 

» 300406  TtASSA (43) S Poe a-72  — ■ — — 

« 620460  WK'ALIOUI  (lOCHerBloiif  64  Of  I 

TOP  POWITWSLAIatBni  fnaa  8,  Png  T 

6in»«|i  4-7  Prog,  4-1  AtMan  Enraas.  8-1  Agdn  Togattar,  10-1  TSara*.  0-1  Heniy  06a,  16-1 
gflicaBkHB.  “ (met 


Dmi  Ha  irt— tote.  NetoBt<fgtoM.*eaemaa  btotoen. 

SKY  7*  T JO,  SOO  Nte  MMOL 

n^as  lahradkaksaflsrbiraa*!  aarae  ilaiwla  ilj|i  ebni  laliit  cuPi^ 

6.30  6CAMA  4 MWBfWIHPIINMrC>HKJHRINI  STAKES  XYP  01  CLAM 

1 1 AmUHAM  (XI J P Wefayn  S-K Wcml 

a 31  SAMBAC (14) (D)  H Cad  8-10 Vfl  . 

8 B4TS4  8KYBSn.YBI(1S3  RMthomptM  64  H ntenilne  1 

TOP  F0HI TH  Ante  B,  Ante  7 

BaUtopAfGaabac.  7-4  Arrubu,  10-1  SkyeroRjer.  ananara 

7^IO.BHAiMMLi.«niPAis6iTnmr.i;  — » hamhcapoi  n,iw 

f g44®1  NSHnV4)W(i4)(P)JftoOeraid*4-ii  — — --  ■ I»nibi—  IT 

* IBOaa  CAPTAIN CAHAT (8) FO(D) Ura  JRamsdW 64-10 CSMm Westma 

3.  095221  IBJt  C0TTAAK(S)(7bn)(D)R  WMbkar444 .JMaUanM 

4 131301  BOWCtMKCItANOI(8)(m«M)(0)DCIapiiian  4-84 KXkadMT* 

■ 001PKABUSHniV(XS)(P)(8P>MWEall«tV*44 jPPartfcS* 

s ois-osH'CMnsiuM  nMermBaeamgs  7-w FLiteiit 

r.  aaXUTiaDI*mUTKB0¥(tt(B)'UlMJG«KA-8-a n— n%r  n-flea  CT)  1 

8 0000M  DOWU CUNT (t) (0) HBycrna 4-7-10  lateWMaa** 

TOP  PBIMiTVSi  CntUeCtert  B,  NtoalpAer,  IMi  CsMbr*  6 

Mf  84  Nbite^M.  IM  Cspaln  CJrti.4-rBqtefl»  Grange,  94  S*  Cottajp,  M Alda  Shertl  13-1 
ThelMOomBay.  - . enw. 


HTOND  ttoUBMOTON  048m  NANMN  STAKD  XYO  M OWfiOO 

050  C06WANPniJCWB(WBMMnin04  JCmlX* 

6EP  AMYO«CSaHl<-B  NCnHt* 

MARTBK  A Bailey  W DM*t(3)t 

2 SOUS  U METIS)  RGeSN  64 K IMn  a 

6Sns>NOO{37)MisJRanisdMiS4  KMtaaS 

OS  TlPSlSm  te  Nn6,«Mp  N Oa  7 

fi-4  Sans  Later.  9-4  Step  N Do,  5-Ttertna.  6-1  Coonaaodar  Joeas.  28-1  Amy.  Sr 


n 1 y^L  |.MMa  ^ ■ - - 

wo  ■>  ■fMMMm. 

Oologinna.'A  Pea  ills  IMabais. 

3^50  RM»  CHOtS  HAMNCAP  1m  61  C8*1  B 

1 021121  XMNS CAY (13) TCakbsell 54-10 JCnNoeS 

X 495V04  BU  MAH  HOWA  (80)  (D)  A BaBey  544 D Wright  (3>  10 

3 441)463  MHWAKIDANCai (XI) Lady  Hanlat  6-84 OaoteOWiaa 3 

4 0-BB1  8AUXA  (4)  (3to  ae)(D)  A Straebr  54-1 -LNmeln(a}fl 

8 254DUTW8OOKINaBH0(l4)(8F)UJMnrtl3-8--a PHatfael 

8 DOMO-ff!  MONACO OOLO (31) Ur* U Revfltoy 4-8-5  XBartayA 

7 436440  IMDUnUMLADY(31)(C)MmMRev8ie»  44-3 JFmkiflS 

9 0-60005  MMMMD  QINAIBiUtf)  J A Hams  4-7-10 I0WT7* 

• OlOOMO  YAAKUH  (18)5KeUmaB  7-7-W H Vertey(S) 9 

IO  000800  D0SPr«V(18)  Dm EimaalnclMS-7-to ._J(haTUte4 

7DP  RMH  TVScSalteaS,  ■nnUDaaan7,  If  Cay  8 

■aWa*  1V4  Xtags  Cay,  7-2  M*mk)  Dancer.  4-1  Salska.  6-1  Monaco  add,  9-1 ' Tt*  Boozing  BrW.  id-i 
Ba  Men  tom.  UaSsferna  Lady.  10  men 

4.25  YDIM8HME-TYNI  TIBS  miYHION  HANDICAP  2Y0m  31 C3A9S 

1.  D04T05  DOUBLE  UP  (16)  D>)  Lady  Hardee  9-7 P Dee  (7)8 

X 0461  BABHAniC89)(C)JGMdM»4 RMbl 

8 E01441  8CCSTV  QNIL(13)(P)C71lDrfiBn  B-2 DMcKeaweS 

4 0400*  MOV (£6) J KittieflOfl 04 NKcmdyS 

6 ' 026130  OHMIMB) (18) (CO) E Atom 5-12 XTUeall 

6 *40064  CBHSB (11) H Ebay 84 Ffch(3)T+ 

7 000606  mjQMIKiNIMl (IS) JOUWV 8-4 — TSIMi  11  6 

B 004054  NMDHBM  FALCON  (14)U  WEteartiy  7-10  BritlfH 

• 540600  MAOWALIHDNMin- (84)  M Tinder  7-W KAnTUdbrA* 

10  000  BflOMmFMMBK  (3D  M Bruin  7-10 J Low*  2 

11  0004  NU  NOUN  BOV  (10)  BRMImII  7-10 HVw1*y(3)10 

TOP  POM  TV’S]  Basbatb  8,  IteNIa  Ub  7.  Carte*  6 

Brtff5-4Baitarih,6-l Dourie Up, Socbiy drL 8-1  Cerbe. »-l Nonneni Pefcen. Qidny.  unman 
4L5  5 aasoiBtoN  hbnmn  auction  staion  xyo  as  cxjbos 

1 0030  AMTAHK(37)NTJnMer54 XDarieyS* 

a 042  ■ALLYNOTEWDJ Berry 64  JCmdl 

3 65  SUPDtUUHT (XT) T Baiion 54 JFsrtOMB 

4 06  M8KY FUQHT (IS)  A Saibh 84 J LaanaB 

■ 8AUAOOOLS  BAJAN  U Jolcnnon  8-4 ... THfaail 

6 9346 11HAL  WBCMg  (X8)  D MoBW  6-1 Una  HoIMt  {>) 

4* 

7 MmAUOiJW>non7-12 — DatoOtoeael 

B JWITVMM’K  togg 7-12  ... — H KenesrfylO 

• 00  8TBMANO(16}B8augbVU! NCaAd** 

10  me  WHAT KAPPHD  WAS (4) UMeedB 7-12 FNortmB 

TOPFaMMTMO  Wtm  Hanmad  Waa  B,  mfH*a  7,  TdM  MtecMaf  e 

NBbpW  Mel  toppeeed  Wae,  3~i  BNIpaob.  74  Balbdoole  Satan.  7-1  Anbras,  8-1  TtoN  MhkhM. 

1 10-1  Steer  SUM.  15-1  tome  Rue.  Idnaem 


8.00  SCAIH 1898  UMJCX  OFTHRYIAHTBOPHY  HAMNCAP  Ins  CS^XI 

.1  . M60TO  TAWAPU (B)[QU  Harwnond  7-0-10 J rubai  6 

8 210540  PHARMACY  (IS)  J Went  344 JCana84 

3 0E12T5  FAHIYWNMM  (IS)  (BF)  Mb  J Ramden  94-1 KMbel 

4 006001  TANLOFmm (10) (O A BUey *4-15 8 Maya 

8 000616  Btomco (11) (d (D) Mis N Meceidey 7-8-11 CTaegi»(a)3* 

4 033068  KB  ORY  (13)  P Cater  54-11  — N BirdiS 

7 04ST24  nTFltiN{X1)(D)(BP)MJa'MB344  P Ibhhlton  7 

TOP  ram  YDWi  Phenaaaf  6,  HM  ta  T 

NUtegi  8-1  Ret  From.  7-2  Feiryeenge.  *-1  TeWfi.  5-1  Plsutwcy.  6-1  TmI  Ol  8Uw.  6-t  Kid  Ory.  12-1 
Beteco.  7 m we 

8*30  CMBKM  4 SCANIA  COHDmOlM  STAKHS  In  Ct^44X 

1 41B  PHANTOM «*8T (SX) (D)H Cedi 344  WHyeel 

X POLMMIIO tLU) g»(BO B tob >44 JIHMaS 

- a ■- ,214114- CHMBPAOHHPBniCNISOBP MeriB 34-10 PCbrlarX 

4 . 25441Q MtMHAMID MB) (CD) JDuntte 3-6-10 .WCanwa* 

5 30440  VAN  BURP  (68)  BUcMshee  3-8-10 K Partly  « 

• 160124 1A  VOCTA  (58)  J FltzQanld  9-84 (Mm3 

TOP  FWT1P6i  PfiealiHi  ftoesl  B,  Mmrtnlte  7 

Reman  Cius  PtaMom  Quest.  9-iPoibeeeo.«-l  UeahnWd.  ID-1  Ctowa  Prince,  m-1  VsnSora.  16-r 
La  Vote.  Orman 


9.00  SCAMA  448RM6  BNP  orna  IUAB  nufla1  RANOKAP  1b4I  C8448 

I .nm-co  AYUIOJ  (1B)(D)  S WWbmi  5-1D4 JODariayl 

.X  SJIrtW-  ZAJ*A(e68)(D)PEecfm  64-13  — TfaaaB 

■ ’ *51110  STHATMMCPUlYfimm MtiJRamsden 344 KMea4 

4 304613  NMITY PHANTOM (14) JI«hM4 JIIMbT 

• 800-116  IBPTiai  (18)  (D)(BF)PWSI*yn  944 JCanroBB 

8 48B584  BMKVUI(1*){P)PK*l8tBV544  — PBerdanMa 

' 7 204008  WSrAHTAKUB (28) (D)TE**JBft>y 444  MBbcfcS 

8 400-180  CAMPASK (37) (P)JPlaaenM 4-8-4 -JtHUCnmS 

8 PP0060FMBOH.Y  DRUMS  (1*1)  P Dalton  1-7-10 R6*b*dW(l) 

M 

TOP  FTinMTIPTi  Ifill  PH  ibnni  8. 8fc«eaalii  Piny  7.  Bitty  Tn 

aataw  84  uigby  Phantom,  H-4  SOtoetfe  Pby.T-2  Tmnnss.  7-1  AymH,  Wily  7U.  8-1  InsMtiMKMS, 
Cftoe.  ■ Bimwe 


««-»  | Results 


NED-S  BONANZA,  who 
came  with  a late  dash  to. 
land  agamWfi  by  a short  head 
at  Beverley  yesterday,  te.^out 
agaih.at  Sao^o^fhis.aftBr-- 
ooon  . in  tte  Surr^:  Fach®: 


..though -he  gets  a 61b  gajalty 
for  tiaat- victory  ■ he'testSl  very 
:we31  handicapped  onhis.wxu- 
ntngform  erf  year. 

.“He  is  in- such  good  heart 
we  have  got  to  go  for  a quick 
win.  My  ma&  «moam  Jcflngb 
be  . is  hot  welh  drawn  to  staR 
number  four.’* 


&45  UNH9IUTM0mATDMABMX1AnSM«ite  CM01 

1 • 380490  HBIBaMTSMX<T8)JI«4-«rn : 

* 63403  U7BUHYSOCierY(tiyJTo6N  34>i2  

. 3 . 832560  UWI (8) Ub»QerXeft»ey 34-B  

4 ' 048342  U1BBXA  («)  (BF)lfl8te*g3-W — , 


6bttop6-4  LttsiarySedWy.  5-2  LHSbels.  iMMstanW  Sped.  6-1  Reiet  . 


-MH«m»q)4  . 

Jane  OHMS  (3)1* 
-TftteeX 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — BRIGHTON;  6.15  Dozen 
■Rose;  7.15  Embroidered,  Just  Millie.  DONCASTER:  7.30 
Cdmfoander  Jooes.  REDCAR:  455  Antares,.  Tribal  Mischief. 
.SANDOWN:  a55  African-Pard. 


JLOO  (1m  lOOydaJi  1,  FALCON'S 
SUNK  F Lynch  (ff-B*.  X,  Oa6f  of  Stan 
(Ski)  end  Male  Psby  p-i  lav),  m ran  tt.  d 
dRL  (MreJ  Ramsdsn]  Tots;  ESSO;  EZm,  Got 
S Cl  SO.  U B Cl  ja  Doll  F:  F F,  C cd  S £1 1^0, 
f p,  m en.4a  wa  cxlco.  csf-  ff.  oo is 
E1Z.BQ.  FFLM  B£S^0.Tnc88E  F F.Qo(  S,  M 
8 E84J2,  F F,  M S,  fl  ol  8 (31.76.  Nft 
Reepeeting. 

2^P(7T100y<ta)>1,CUliCIICRCUttlT 
WDHenn  (4-1);  N,  SHm  Impabm  (2S-1):  3, 
itaeie  BMcae  (7-2).  10-11  lev  Oterone 
Boy.  0 ran.  s£  A (M  Johnston)  Tobr  C7-80; 
run.  EA40.  Ei.  to.  Due)  F:  n97.7ft  Xrto- 
(IBS 60.  CSF- £77.30  Folunring e elewards 
Inquiry  Oberons  Boy.  who  flnMwd  3rd.  was 
cUaqu&ltfled  end  plecH  *th- 
360  (7T  1QOyda>  1,  OHtni  BARBBB. 
U Hills  (4-1 LS.  KIMin  (*-  M a,KtaMera 


(1<MLflran*,3L(MJoh,wton)TotaCajia 
ei.?0.  Cl  JO,  . Ouel  F:  £440.  CSF:  £1037. 
Menoo  Hei  Betel  (BM)  wtatorewa  not  under 
orderm.  Rule  4 apofloo  lo  sOJ  bat*,  daduefion 
30p  buns  poll nd. 

866  W 1.  «T  J CCoonor 

(7-4-  tt-fav):  x,  Swhw  in^  a,  *w*n 
Cttel  (7-4fMev).  7 ran.  (KUoAoime) 

Tote:  CZJset  El  JO.  ttao.  Dual  K £940  CSft 
C12JW. 

4J»(2nS9lte):1,HUUJMHK,JTW 

OH  «»»)■.  a.  Tta  Jav  (5-1);  a.  Praam 
Spring  (6-1).  11  ran.  3.  iX  (W  Htoon)  Tbw: 
E3.60;  £1-70,  Cl  60.  £LSO  Dual  FiEBJOL  Trio; 
(14JXL  csf-  C1&J7.  Trierat  (70J0. 

■uo  (ir).  i,  mays  bomamza.  a aw* 

(11-4  MV),  *,  DnnebieMe  (8-1);  8,  Jut 
(14-1);  4,  ItoNtefleM  Praii 
114-1).-  20  ran.  Sh  M,  X,  X , (M  DoM'TPto; 
C3  Gft  £1^40,  CLga  £2^0.  Duel  F:EP40.Trtoi 
cciOjCSF-.teisz.TyiaMcEaoo.w. 

JACKPOTi  BUOtmi,  CBmaTZ  carried 
over  to  Bandoein  today. 

PLACXPQTi  £15.80  OUADPOhESSP. 


BRIGHTON 

1 Al  t (W  3M7>lflp  1,  SOHO  HIST,  T 
Oulnn  (10-11 18V);  2,  Aim  l*<m  (2-1);  *, 
Nemmmo»(1T-2).5ren.  1*5.  (F>  Cole)  T; 
El.Ttt  E1-10.C1-S0.  DP:  E2J20  CSF:  £266. 
US  (W  XOSyrtep  1,  HAMNNOOD 
csueKMM,PBiEddMy(8-l);s,spMtti»- 
■ofca iSrfi);  S,  Seprin  Stent  (11-4  fcv).  7 
ran.  Sh  hd.  Tit  [N  CaDeaben)  Tow  E2SQ: 
CL20,  E2£Q>  Duel  F:  CB.40.  CSF:  £1553. 
X.1S(HpOSyrtap  1,  OUUUE.G  Dudleld 

la-D-.X,  AamrttoY1Brm(a-<)',»,toefc  Ka 

(B-1).  S4  fev  Diamond  Beech.  5 ran.  X.  eti 
nd.  (MPreecctQ  Tots;  EBJ30;  OM.  £1.30. 
DualRCiam  CSF;  C25JM. 

Ml  (71  S14pde):  1,  RROHT  WINK.  S 
Wtlbwrti  (18-1);  *,  Port  Xu*  (13-1):  ». 
Cufrotaar  (T  ;).  W-11  ravGmrtast.  Bran, 
-rt.  nt  (GUootb)  TtClSJQ  £5.40.  £2JBl  DF; 
£35jto.CSF:£iagjC.NR:Tou]ours  RbrierA 
4.15  (im  6l  M6pb)i  1,  ontfKWKH 
'AMAIN,  Pat  Eddagr  (S-1);  A,  Oencre* 
UMtotar  (3-1  lav); «,  Pmlate  <tat  (9-4).  fi 
ran.  4.  nfc.  {T  UHbJTotK  EG. TO;  E2.20,  El  JO 
Dual  P.  EmD.  CSF*  E2SAH. 
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Rugby  Union 


Thefiuanllan  Wednesdayj^jjyjll^f 


Rowell  finds 
no  room 
for  Carling 


Robert  Armstrong 


WILL  CARLING  has 
been  omitted  from 
the  England  squad 
for  the  first  time 
since  he  made  his  interna- 
tional dehut  in  1988,  sparking 
fresh  speculation  that  the  for- 
mer England  captain  may 
have  played  his  last  game  for 
his  country. 

Yesterday  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union  was  swift  to  insist 
that  Carling,  who  has  66  caps, 
had  been  left  out  purely  as  an 
interim  measure.  But  the  de- 
cision was  interpreted  in 
some  quarters  as  the  first  ten- 
tative move  towards  «*sfag 
him  into  international 
retirement 

Carling's  midfield  partner 
Jeremy  Guscott.  together 
with  the  veterans  Rory 
Underwood  and  Dean  Rich- 
ards, aU  members  of  last  sea- 
son's championship-winning 
side,  have  also  been  left  out  of 
the  43-man  squad  chosen  to 
attend  next  Wednesday’s  pre- 
season  training  session  at 
Bisham  Abbey.  Four  senior 
Bath  and  England  players, 
Jon  Callard.  Victor  Ubogu, 
Graham  Dawe  and  Andy  Rob- 
inson, are  out  too. 

Carling,  who  wants  to  con- 
vert from  his  natural  position 
of  centre  to  stand-off,  said  last 
night:  “1  am  keeping  my  head 
down  and  I will  play  and  see 
what  happens  when  the  first 
squad  into  the  season  is  an- 
nounced. lam  not  saying  any- 
thing about  how  1 feel  but  we 
will  wait  and  see  what 
happens. 

“All  I can  do  is  play  as  well 
as  I can.  and  become  as  fit 
again  as  I possibly  can.  I will 
be  concentrating  on  my  club 
stuff  and  that  is  an  exciting 
prospect  What  happens  in 
England  terms  is  beyond  my 
control.” 

There  is  little-  doubt  that 
birth  certificates,  not  just 
recent  form,  will  be  scruti- 


nised closely  when  the  Eng- 
land manager  Jack  Rowell 

comes  to  recommend  those 
players  who  should  be  given 
lucrative  RFC  contracts  next 
season- 

Rowell  insisted  there  was 
nothing  significant  in  the 
omissions  of  the  thirtysome- 
things.  He  said:  "Look  at  Lin- 
ford Christie  proving  that  if 
you  are  mentally  and  physi- 
cally right  age  does  not  come 
into  it 

"But  we  did  not  want  to 
mislead  anybody,  so  we  have 
raiiiAd  thiq  an  ‘interim’  squad. 
It  contains  youngsters  with  a 
leavening  of  experience.  After 
this  season,  the  Lions  tour 
and  our  Argentina  tbur.  we 
want  to  have  a strong  idea  of 
a squad  that  win  flow  into  the 
1999  World  Cup.” 

A persuasive  case  can  be 
made  for  leaving  out  players 
who  are  well  into  their  thir- 
ties, such  as  Underwood  and 
Dawe,  but  the  omission  of  the 
30-year-old  Carling  borders 
on  crass  insensitivity. 

ft  will  be  recalled  that  he 
was  kept  dangling  for  months 
over  the  matter  of  renewing 
his  captaincy  after  last  year's 
World  Cup.  Now  ha  may  have 
to  endure  a cat-and-mouse 
game  with  Rowell  over 
whether  he  keeps  his  England 
place. 


(BriN.T 

(Beth],  T U 

castle),  D Invar  (Harlequins).  w 4* 
ONwetoa  (Baflt).  W t— wa  (I 
ft*).  N Or— —MU  (Wasps),  A 


(Newcastle),  d Heptey  (Wasps).  p 
OftPW  (Northampton).  A Mm  (Wasco), 
P Ctiotnor  (Harlequins),  ■ P«w» 


(Northampton).  K teaab— i (Saracens).  A 

a on  ar salt  (Wasps).  A Healey 

(Leicester). 


Penaantei  O Hu— owe  (Leicester).  J 
Leonard  (Harlequins),  II  HarSakfc 
(Coventry).  D Betarth  (Leicester).  J 
■aOatt  (Bath).  « He—  (Bristol).  R 
Ceofcerlll  (Leicester).  P dr  amine 
(Gloucester).  N BuCatti  (Bath). 
Johnson  (Leicester).  • Archer  (New- 
castle). D Sfena  (Gloucester).  4 Fan 
(Sato).  ■ Wham  (Bristol).  M B—fftaU.  T 
HJdhf  (both  Norffla/TKHon),  L OaKm i 
(Wasps).  B Clerks  (Richmond).  ■ fit 
(Bristol).  A Dip  rasa  (Saracens).  C 
(Wasps).  H HB  {Saracens).  P 
(Wasps),  s OfsmeA  (Bath). 


Richmond  sign  deal  with  Oracle 


/"RICHMOND,  the  League 
II  Two  club  already  bank- 
rolled by  the  multi-mUlSon- 
aire  Ashley  Levett, 
received  another  financial 


boost  yesterday  by  signing 
a £1.3  million  sponsorship 
deal  with  Oracle. 

The  California-based  soft- 
ware company  was,  coinci- 
dentally, founded  in  the  Or- 
ange Tree  pub.  a rugby 
players'  favourite  haunt 
near  Richmond's  ground. 

The  new  sponsorship 


adds  to  the  SHJi  million 
recently  injected  into  the 
club  by  Levett.  That  money 
has  already  enabled  Rich- 
mond to  make  major  sign- 
ings such  as  the  England 
forward  Ben  Clarke  and 
Wigan's  Scott  QmnneU. 

Richmond's  latest  signing 
is  the  New  Zealander  Steve 
Cottrell,  last  season's  Cam- 
bridge University  captain. 
The  solicitor  will  play  as  an 
amateur  alongside  the  new 
professionals. 


Tour de  France 


Bomb  threat 
puts  police  on 
full  alert 


AdeJa  Gooch  hi  Madrid  and 
WPliam  Fotheringham 
in  Lourdes 


SPAIN  and  France  have 
ordered  a top-security 
alert  deploying  record 
□umbers  of  police  to  protect 
the  Tour  de  France  as  it 
passes  through  the  Spanish 
Basque  country  today  be- 
cause of  threats  to  disrupt  the 
race  from  the  Basque  separat- 
ist group  Eta. 

The  last  time  the  tour  was 
in  Spain,  in  1992  when  the 
race  began  in  San  Sebastian, 
nine  cars  — including  three 
belonging  to  Channel  4 — 
were  destroyed  by  Incendiary 
devices,  believed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Eta.  The  Tour  was 
also  hit  by  separatists  in  1974 
when  they  blew  up  a garage 
in  the  Basque  region  of 
France. 

Eta  sent  a warning  letter  to 
the  Tour  organisers  last 
month  saying  it  considered 
the  race  a legitimate  target 
As  a result  the  Tour  director 
' Jean-Marie  Leblanc  decided 
to  make  Basque  an  official 
language  of  the  Tour  in  addi- 
tion to  French  and  Spanish. 

But  on  Sunday  Eta  showed 
it  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
concession  by  launching  a 
grenade  attack  on  a Spanish 
civil-guard  headquarters 
along  the  Tour  route.  No  one 
was  injured  but  the  barracks 
was  badly  damaged. 

On  Monday  the  Basque 
newspaper  Egin,  an  Eta 
mouthpiece,  carried  a further 
throat  to  disrupt  the  race,  and 
yesterday  Spanish  police, 
after  receiving  an  anonymous 
warning,  detonated  a bomb 
that  had  been  placed  in  a rub- 
bish bin  outside  a bank  in 
Pamplona. 

The  Tour  travels  from  Ar- 
geles-Gazost  in  France  to 
Pamplona  today,  returning  to 
France  tomorrow.  As  soon  as 
the  cyclists  enter  Spain,  at 
about  2.30pm,  Radio  Tour  will 
start  to  broadcast  in  Basque. 
"All  necessary  measures 


have  been  taken.  Spectators 
can  rest  assured,"  Santiago 
Lopez  Valdivieso.  the  head  of 
the  paramilitary  civil  guard, 
which  bears  the  brunt  of 
counter-terrorism  in  Spain, 
said  yesterday.  But  Leblanc 
admitted  to  being  "slightly 
concerned". 

Launching  a serious  attack 
on  the  Tour  would  almost  cer- 
tainly prove  a public-rela- 
tions disaster  for  Eta.  Cycling 
is  a passion  in  the  Basque 
country  and  the  five-tiznes 
TOur  winner  Miguel  Indur- 
ate, who  comes  from  Navarre 
and  is  part  Basque,  is  a 
national  hero. 

"The  stage  passing  through 
Pamplona  is  our  gesture  of 
thanks  to  Indurain,  Navar- 
rans  and  to  all  Basques  for 
their  commitment  to  the  Tour 
and  I do  not  understand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  spoil 
that,"  Leblanc  said  yesterday. 

Indurain  made  his  feelings 
on  terrorism  clear  in  a recent 
interview.  He  hedged  care- 
folly  around  any  comment  on 
the  Basque  cause  and  pointed 
out  that  be  is  Navarran  not  a 
Basque,  and  then  said:  “It  is 
the  same  as  bandits  attacking 
an  old  lady.  Eta  are  as  repre- 
sentative of  moral  decay  in 
soefety  as  any  other  de- 
linquent" 

Despite  the  police  cordon, 
supporters  of  Herri  Batasuna, 
Eta's  political  wing,  are  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  as  the 
Tour  passes  and  take  advan- 
tage of  international  televi- 
sion coverage  to  publicise 
their  violent  campaign  for 
Basque  independence  which 
has  claimed  nearly  800  lives 
since  it  began  in  1968. 

Co-operation  between 
French  and  Spanish  police 
over  Eta  terrorism  has  im- 
proved considerably  over  the 
past  decade.  The  French 
Basque  country  is  no  longer 
the  safe  haven  it  once  was  for 
Eta  members  and,  as  its  atti- 
tude to  the  Tour  demon- 
strates, the  organisation  now 
directs  its  attacks  as  much 
against  France  as  Spain. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 
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Ring  pull . . . Britain's  Lee  McDermott  takes  the  strain  as  he  warms  up  in  Atlanta’s  Georgia  Dome  photograph:  hjrsnke 


British  camp 
hits  back  at 
drug  claims 


m*d  John  Duncan  In  Atlanta 


BRmSH  athletics  offi- 
cials responded  an- 
grily in  advance  of 
allegations  of  d™®- 
*y>king  that  were  to  be  made 
last  night  in  a BBC  Panorama 
programme. 

MirKaPi  Turner,  a doctor, 
claimed  that  more  than  three 
out  of  four  of  all  athletes  too 
will  compete  in  Atlanta  have 

used  performaiK*-enhancing 
drugs  in  their  preparations. 

But  Tony  Ward,  spokesman 
for  the  British  Athletic  Feder- 
ation, said:  "This  is  the  most 
tested  team  we  have  going  to 
a major  championship  in  the 
history  of  the  sport 
“We  have  had  well  over  300 
tests  on  our  athletes  in  toe 
past  three  or  four  months,  in- 
cluding every  member  of  the 
80-strong  team.  It  included  a 


major  programme  at  our 
trials  where  the  first  three  at 


each  event  were  tested. 

"By  last  Friday  morning 
everyone  was  clear.  They  are 
all  Clean.  That  is  fact,  not 
innuendo.'* 

Professor  Peter  Radford, 
the  BAF  executive  chairman, 
<mji)  of  tKn  Panorama  claims: 
"I  know  of  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  rubbish.  Turner 
should  withdraw  his  state- 
ment and  apologise  to  the  ath- 
letes whose  reputations  he 
has-  'so  unnecessarily 
attacked." 

The  BAF  is  considering 
legal  action.  toe  News 
of  the  World  after  a weekend 
article  claimed  that  80  per 
cent  of  British  athletes  take 
drugs.  Ward  called -it  "bad, 
scurrilous  journalism"  and 
added:  "We  have  written  to 
the  News  of  foe  World  arising 


(ban  to  name 
fhpv  sav  are  on  drugs.  i «ere 
S3&  in.fe  arfete  tot 


h^£fni1riS  Olympic 

j-gfSJ'E  SJSZ 

G^ftests  With  the  new 
dissolution  mass  spec- 
trometry machine  that  will  be 
used  far  the  first  time  m At- 
Ste  by  toe  International 
Olympic  Committee. 

‘^The  BOA  is  not  m « P?5*" 
tfon  to  comment  on  toe  Pan- 
orama programme  said 

Dick  Palmer,  the  British  chef 
de  mission,  from  their  Atlanta 
base.  “The  BOA  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Sports  Council 

in  ensuring  that  a most  exten- 
sive programme  of  drug  test- 
ing has  been  undertaken  m 
relation  to  Britain's  team  for 
the  Olympics. 

“It  should  be  noted  that 
Mike  Turner  is  not  a member 
of  the  British  team  in  Atlanta. 
He  is  medical  officer  of  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  and 
the  British  Sid  Federation 
and,  like  all  such  medical  offi- 
cers, sits  on  toe  British  Olym- 
pic Medical  Committee." 

While  all  this  was  going  on 
it  was  announced  that  Dean 
Capoblanco,  an  Australian 
sprinter,  had  tested  positive 
for  drugs  and  would  not  com- 
pete in  the  Olympics.  The  26- 
year-old  had  raced  in  England 
as  a member  of  Bedford  AC 
and  his  girlfriend  is  the  Brit- 
ish 400  metres  hurdler  Jacqui 
Parker. 

His  sample  showed  traces 
of  toe  steroid  stanozoloL  the 
drug  for  which  Ben  Johnson 
tested  positive  in  1988  at  the 
Olympic  Games  In  Seoul. 


Graf  out  but 
Drechsler  is 
still  hoping 


THE  Germans  are  having 
problems  with  tbeir 
knees.  Steffi  Graf  has  pulled 
out  of  their  tennis  teem  for 
toe  Olympic  Games  because 
of  a knee  injury,  and  toe  long 
jumper  Heike  Drechsler  is 
still  hoping  hers  will  recover 
is  time  to  allow  her  to  defend 
her  title  in  Atlanta. 

Graf,  toe  world  No.l  and 
toe  1988  Olympic  champion, 
has  damaged  left-knee  liga- 
ments and  has  been  advised 
by  her  doctor  to  take  a break 
of  several  weeks  from  toe 
game. 

Drechsler  and  her  manager 
Michael  Mronz  appear  to  be 
at  odds  over  her  participa- 
tion. Mronz  says  toe  Olympic 
champion  is  definitely  out  be- 
cause of  her  injury,  but  yes- 
terday the  3l-year-old 
Drechsler  said  she  had  given 
herself  until  Sunday  week  to 
decide  whether  to  compete. 

Eritrea,  toe  only  United 
Nations  member  outside  the 
Olympic  movement,  has 
made  a last-minute  appeal  to 
join  toe  Games.  But  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee 
said  toe  east  African  country, 
which  became  the  182nd  UN 
member  in  1993  after  gaining 
independence  from  Ethiopia, 
did  not  MSI  the  IOC  require- 
ment of  having  five  of  its 
national  sports  federations 
recognised  at  international 
level. 

Three  members  of  Uganda's 
boxing  team  have  been  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  trying 
to  pass  counterfeit  $100  bills. 
A spokesman  for  Gainesville 
police  named  the  three  as  the 
boxers  Kizza  Bakule  Charles 
and  Franco  Ogentho  and  their 
coach  Dick  Katdende. 


Going  for  gold  in  the  Mind  Games 


Peter  Nichols,  in  Tallahassee,  on  how  a team  of  psychologists 
is  trying  to  teach  British  athletes  the  science  of  “killing  dreams” 


IN  THE  1952  Olympic  mara- 
thon, Emil  Zatopek  asked 
Jim  Peters  if  they  were  go- 
ing fast  enough-  It  de- 
stroyed Peters.  Charlie  Spee- 
ding, who  won  Olympic 
bronze  In  the  marathon,  used 
to  write  his  negative  qualities 
on  pieces  of  paper  and  throw 
those  pieces  of  paper  into  the 
Tyne. 

Sebastian  Coe  admitted  you 
got  your  motivation  wherever 
you  could,  and  crossing  toe 
line  after  victory  at  Los  Ange- 
les he  turned  and  screamed  at 


the  press  box,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  his  motivation. ' 

The  Games  of  toe  mind 
have  a history  as  long  a$  the 
Olympics.  Their  importance 
is  recognised  in  Tallahassee 
with  the  British  team’s  larg- 
est-ever  complement  of 
psychologists. 

Fbur  of  them.  Lew  Hardy, 
Graham  Jones,  Sheelagh  Rog- 
ers and  Peter  Terry,  are  there 
as  support  staff  for  the  British 
Olympic  Association.  Others, 
such  as  Ahna  Thomas,  are 
there  for  the  individual  sports. 


Thomas  works,  with  the  ath- 
letics team;  all  toe  . women 
and  three-quarters  of  the  men 
have  consulted  her  at  one 
time  or  another.  Don’t  ask  for 
names;  on  the  psychological 
landscape  everyone  treads 
carefully. 

Like  every  sports  psycholo- 
gist Thomas's  concern  is  to 
keep  the  athlete  engaged  in 
the  process  and  to  dispense 
with  anything  that  might  in- 
terfere in  that 
If  her  goal  Is  to  create  the 
perfect  psychological  athlete. 


Christie  continues  to  confuse 


Peter  Nichols 
fn  Tallahassee 


F'ATHOMING  the  mind 
of  an  Olympic  cham- 
pion is  always  a tricky 
business.  Linford  Christie 
has  made  it  almost  impossi- 
ble. In  the  first  Instance, 
why  does  a man.  having 
dedicated  15  years  to  win- 
ning an  Olympic  crown,  re- 
fuse to  commit  himself  to 
defending  it? 

Was  Christie  teasing  the 
media  or  crying  for  atten- 
tion, or  both?  Did  he  have, 
as  some  sources  suggested, 
the  idea  of  missing  Atlanta 
and  challenging  the  new 
Olympic  champion  to  a 
well-paid  match  after  the 
Games?  Or  was  it  just  the 


behaviour  of  a man  uncer- 
tain of  his  form  who  did  not 
want  to  lay  his  reputation 
on  the  line? 

Christie  has  continued  to 
bewilder  here.  At  the  air- 
port the  man  who  has 
spurned  journalists  often 
enough  was  smiling  and  po- 
lite. With  his  crown  on  the 
line  in  10  days,  we  expected 
snarling  introspection  but 
it  was  not  there. 

Even  more  oddly,  Chris- 
tie is  not  staying  in  the 
Great  Britain  team's  ac- 
commodation at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  bat  in  a 
downtown  flat  with  Fran- 
kie Fredericks. 

The  training  liaison  with 
the  Namibian  has  lasted  18 
months.  It  made  sense  when 
Fredericks  was  primarily 


concerned  with  the  200 
metres  and  Christie  ruled 
the  100m.  But  this  summer 
Fredericks  has  moved  flu- 
idly into  the  world’s  No.  l 
spot  at  100m,  has  run  9.86 
and  9-87sec  and  is  a sear- 
ingly  hot  favourite.  And 
there  are  no  secrets  when 
you  train  and  live  together. 
If  Fredericks  is  reaching  for 
the  crown,  Christie  seems  to 
be  holding  the  ladder. 

There  remains  one  out- 
side possibility:  have  Chris- 
tie and  Fredericks  made  a 
pact?  The  Namibian, 
strangely,  has  still  not  con- 
firmed his  participation  in 
the  100m.  Is  the  agreement 
that  he  will  run  only  if 
Christie  feels  he  will  not 
'win,  that  Christie  will 
make  the  decision  for  him? 


she  already  has  an  idea  of 
what  he  might  be  like: 
"Michael  Johnson  — I’ve 
never  seen  him  emotional  in 
any  way.  He  never  wastes  an 
ounce  .of  .energy  on  that 
Daley  Thompson  amaz- 
ing self-belief  but!  don’t  feel 
he  was  quite  as  strong. 
Michael  Johnson  is  perfect" 

In  the  training  camp  in  the 
coming  days,  to  maintain 
mental  equilibrium  will  be 
difficult  With  training  taper- 
ing oft  boredom  will  be  an 
issue.  Time  to  think  can  be 
dangerous,  anxieties  intrude, 
issues  become  complex. 

“We  are  trying  to  keep  It  as 
simple  as  possible  for  the  ath- 
lete, to  crystallise  their  men- 
tal preparations  into  one  or 
two  routines.  Most  of  the  de- 
mons are  in  your  head,”  ex- 
plained Peter  Terry. 

The  dream  Itself  can  often 
be  toe  biggest  demon.  In  1984, 
Neil  Adams  fought  the  Ger- 
man Frank  Wieneke  for  the 
Olympic  crown.  Adams,  fight- 
ing at  78kg,  was  the  over- 
whelming favourite,  but  for 
just  a moment  an  the  mat  for- 
got the  task  in  hand,  mentally 
strayed  from  toe  process  and 
was  thrown  for  ippon  for  toe 
first  time  in  his  life. 

Jana  Novotna,  at  Wimble- 
don in  1993:  Greg  Norman  at 
Augusta  this  spring.  Both 
found  titles  escape  at  the 
point  they  seemed  won,  at  toe 
point  when  the  process  no 
longer  became  their  first 
concern. 

For  first-time  Olympians, 
who  constitute  over  half  the 
British  team,  toe  psychologi- 
cal support  can  be  the  differ- 
ence between  making  the 
Olympic  experience  positive 
or  not.  All  toe  focus  must  be  . 


on  that  athlete  achieving  his 
or  her  own  potential;  there  is 
no  control  over  what  your  op- 
ponent can  do. 

Success,  or  positive  experi- 
ences. can  be  built  on,  though 
not  often  to  the  extent  that 
Steve  Redgrave  has.  “I  don't 


think  he's  been  truly  appreci 
y.  "When  you 


ated,”  said  Terry  . 

reach  that  level  we  are  talk, 
ing  about  foe  immense  moti- 
vation that  athletes  get  from 
pride.  People  say  that  Red- 
grave doesn’t  know  how  to 
lose." 

There  is  another  part  to  the 
psychologists’  job  that  Terry 
is  less  happy  to  talk  about 
Going  into  toe  Games  is  not 
the  moment  to  consider  los- 
ing. "Winning  is  the  closest 
you  get  to  killing  someone," 
the  rower  Peter  Haloing  once 
said.  "His  hopes  are  just  as 
good  as  yours  but  you  go  out 
and  kill  his  dreams.” 

Athletes  have  vast  areas  of 
responsibility  to  those  who 
have  made  sacrifices  to  take 
them  to  the  Games:  parents 
coaches,  clubs,  even  commu- 
nities. When  the  Olympic  ex- 
perience does  turn  sour  it  can 
be  devastating. 

Consolation  is  the  most 
complex  exercise.  “Hard 
Lock  is  not  what  Faldo  said 
to  Norman  at  Augusta.  Often, 
as  with  Novotna,  it  is  not 
words  but  a physical  empathy 
which  works  best 

«.T“35  whoseJ°b  is  to  allow 
toe  athletes  to  do  their  best 
has  set  similar  standards  for 
himself;  *1  see  that  I have  a 
target  too.  1 have  to  be  a bet- 
ter sports  psychologist  than 
any  other  sports  psychologist 
for  any  other  nation.”  So  be 
it  The  Mind  Games  have 
commenced. 


Results 


Tennis 


ATP 


CUP  (StoHoart):  PM 
P PatouW  (Bel)  bt  K Braaacti  (0»l 
6-4.  4-6.  6-4;  a Vrifcow  (Ros)  tat  J Knippe- 
cNkl  (GW1  7-*.  6-4;  c Roud  (Nor)  bt  N 
KWh-  (Gar)  6-3.  6-1:  M Unm  idvrc)  bt 
A Vomaa  (Horn)  0-4.  3-A.  6-fc  8 IoWfr»w 
INeth)  bt  J BurlQo  (So)  7-6.  6-3.  tioowf 
iHMk  M OMRMI  (Gar)  M M RUB  (CWa) 
e-a  7-6;  V KMMfeov  (Rui}  bt  8 Kuartan 
IBr)  6-1.  6-4'  M Htaftw  ISwb)  bt  A 
Cheanekev  (Rut)  6-0. 8-0;  ft  WirMk  <C2) 
bt  S DoiwM  iCll  6-2.  S-7. 7-6.  D OKI  (CO 
« H Gumy  ( Affl)  7-5. 6-1. 

ATP  ISQQ  MASON  CLASSIC  (Wrahklfl- 
ton)-  Hnt  rennet  K Cl—  (Dm)  M a 
Gaodomi  (IQ  +-A  6-31  7-ft  O PrtawO 
(Gotri  W F FonerWn  (Oort  W,  6-3.  «-*;  P 
Rafter  | A us)  bt  J Grobfr  (US)  6-Z,  7-6;  V 
(USjbt  L Jensen  (US)  6-Z.  7-4  ■ 

. (US)  bt  J ohm  Hob  (US»  7-6. 6-3: 

M Haded  (Col)  bt  S Nova*  (Hun)  M» 


6- Z  J BUngA  |Netb)  M S Puccaolido  III) 

7- 6.  7-6;  S Larteoi  (Can)  M S Bhutan  (Fr) 


6- 3.  6-3;  L ffcxn  (Ft)  M C CarreBI  tt])  4-& 

7- 6,  6-4  B Oeoedn  (SA)  bt  0 Wheaton 
(IS)  7-q,  4-e.  B-a  o ogofdpr  (Ur)  M p 
Goldstein  (US)  3-6.  6-3.  7-5;  J CiaUs 

SSw  (Pof)  M O NaWdn  ffA>  »-A  M.  7-S 

LADIES  SATELLITE  (Friftton)-  First 
nmufr  A Me«ef  (Gar!  M A HogMda 


(PW)  6-1. 6-ft  M Melina  (Rue)  HA  Po 
men  (tad)  6-0.  S-1;  * fadsiahd  W at  f 


Kubota  i Japan)  5-3, 7-6;  M Maimirra  And] 
K Voovfea  (OBI  9-1,  r-e  a mm*  (be)  K 
L Van  Rooyen  (SA)  5-6, 7-8, 6-E  D Aaen- 
ele  (Swftzj  M L WbodwffB  (001  3-6.  6-ft 
7-e.M  SMdtfl  (OB)  bi  C Wataon  (Aui)  9-3. 
6-6,  K Pauli anaea  (GBI  W H LaupA  (&4 
6-3.  6-3,  A Kartmay  (Hun)  H M Wagner 
(Oer)  6-1.  6-2:  P Halm  (US)  Bt  H Mat- 
HMM  (GB)  7-5.  6-1;  H Craok  (GBJ  Bt  H 
Hutchins  (OB)  6-3, 6-3: 4 Pweaii  (OB) « 
L Hems  (HK)  8-4. 6-K  A Jaw  (OB)  tt  M 
KcnneeUy  (Ain)  6-Z.  S-%  S Da  Bear  (SAi 
M J Boden  (GB)  6-5,  6-1;  L Scidtawo 
(Aus)  bt  S Lunar  (Ata)  7-6. 6-2;  A 
(Aua)  bt  L AN  (GB)  7-6. 2-6. 6-2. 


Baseball 


AMMMCAM  LCASUb  RAttn  8.  NY  6; 

Baltimore  & Toronto  ® Kansas  C A Clmrn- 
lartd  1 Minnesota  16.  Chicago  S.  Mttwau- 
ftea  3.  Detail  1ft  Toms  7.  CaWormj  7ft 
Oakland  1.  SoAIUe  5. 


NATIONAL  UtAOUfc  Honda  IS.  Houston 
S>  St  Louts  8 Cinciniiau  3:  Atlanta  S.  Mon- 
treal 4:  MY  7 PTidadAipMa  & Chicago  12, 
Pittsburgh  £ Colorado  7.  San  Praneaco  1 
LA  f.  San  Diego  0 HO  mnal 


Cycling 


TOOT  M FRANCS:  Stag*  IS  (AgftO  to 
UwrdrLHausocanc  laBkitil  1.  B Rile 
I Dan)  Deutsche  Telekom  «hr  Semin  iGcac; 

2.  R Virenaoo  (Fr)  Ffwnnj  at  40ooc;  3.  L 

DuUtix  (Swnz)  Festtna  same  time;  4.  L 
Leblanc  tfr)  PoKi  54:  S L Piopoli  ittl  Refhi 
67. 6.  T Roralnget  (Santri  Maoci  I TS;  T.  i 
Ulinch  (Get)  Deutsche  Telekom:  6 P Ugru- 
mo»  (Laii  Rostctto  bodi  4am s bme.  9.  L 
Brccftatd  (Ft)  Festma  1.41:  10.  F Escartin 
(SO)  Kalme  1 46  Alaet  38  C Boamman 
(06)  OAN  606  PrBlaBi  i.  Rlra  *4hr  0mm 
Zfeeu  2.  Oijno  at  2mm  4&ec  3.  Bo- 
ro mger  2.54.  A.  uilncft  33ft  5.  Vtrtmque 
4 05: 6.  407.  7.  Dtaaift  5.52;  a.  Lui- 

fcenbefsjef  55ft  9 Etta  rim  7.0ft  10,  Indur- 
ain 7.18.  Atom  30.  Boat  dm  an  4U&.  Mown 
talae  tred  polka  <3«  jneey).  T.  Vlronquo 
2MpW  2.  F0«  17ft.  3.  Leblanc  134;  4.  Uo- 
nwwer  125.  5.  Btoetierd  121  Nm 
(vaan  jeneyl:  1.  E Z4bet  iGeri  Deutsche 
fewum  2BS  2.  F MbOCWSto  (Fr)  GAN  2DB. 

3.  f Baida  to  (10  UG  Tecftnogym  1E8.  4.  □ 
Abdoutaarov  (Ut)  Retm  14B;  S.  J Bujlevene 

|N MB)  121. 


Sailing 


HtOHCLIFFX  DINGHY  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (ChrntEtiwctif.  Raoa  Pour  Stao. 
Stadfleete  J.  PCanewt  (Fr);  2. 0 UodiaH 
(UltoatiW  SCT  3.  PO  Walker  (Tartar  SC) 
Haa*  fleet  i.  P Cooavet  (Ft);  2. 0 Tnaa- 
otU  (UUey  Sir  3.  T UaUUja  (Croanal. 
Baee  ate  i.  O Cartoon  (Smi:  2. 0 Tn»- 
wed  (Unsy  8CV.  3,  A Umodwaa  (Or). 


Fixtures 


Soccer 


law  Bohem*M»  v Dmamo  Mltiak  (8JJ): 
Newtuah* « Skonsn  fltpa  (7.W:  Portadaen  v 


Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE  CHAMFtOWWPi  Loeds  - 
Hull  (7  30; 


Cricket 


Smith  forges 
ahead  on  the 
Knight  shift 


\ /WARWICKSHIRE  moved 
V V within  four  points  of 
the  top  of  the  Sunday 
League  after  defeating  the 
B&H  Cup  winners  Lanca- 
shire by  13  runs  at  Edgbas- 
ton  yesterday. 

A line  76  from  Nell 
Smith,  who  shared  an  open- 
ing stand  of  66  with  the  fit- 
again  Nick  Knight  (32),  laid 
the  foundations  of  their 
total  of  212  for  six. 

A fluent  32  from  John 
Crawley  kept  Lancashire  in 
the  hunt,  although  they 
were  always  behind  the 
clock  despite  a half-century 
seventh-wicket  stand  be- 
tween Ian  Austin  and  War- 
ren Hegg. 

Northamptonshire,  the 
B&H  Cup  runners-up.  also 
lost  — off  the  last  ball  to 
Yorkshire.  With  the  scores 
level  the  visitors*  Richard 
Blakcy  swung  Paul  Taylor 
to  toe  midwicket  boundary 
to  clinch  the  match. 

J®*  ho“c  side  compiled 

236  for  four  thanks  to  a 

second-wicket  stand  or  106 
in  22  overs  between  Kevin 


Curran,  who  hit  an  unde- 
feated 92.  and  Richard 
Montgomerie  (69). 

The  game  looked  to  be 
over  as  Taylor  took  three 
quick  wickets  but  Martyn 
Moxon  (72)  and  Anthony 
McGrath  (69)  mounted  a 
recovery,  adding  111. 


AXA  Equity  & Law  League 

WARWICKSHIRE  * LANCASHIRE 
UghMtoc  Warwickshire  won  by  13  runs. 

WARWICKSHIRE 

N V KnigM  b Valoa S3 

NMK  Smith  c MArtki  b Austin  ...  70 

D P □stior  Ibw  b WaUunson  — is 

A J Uoios  b Chappie  . 10 

T L Penney  run  out ...  — — *1 


S M Pollock  mi  oul  ..... — . 21 

7M  Bums  lb»  b Yales ; 1 

D H Brown  not  out 17 

Extras  fM.  mil.  *9) — i» 


Trial  Hot  ft  40  overs).... — *1* 

Fa0  of  udobohn  66. 83. 133. 161. 170. 173. 
Dhfaotbacr*  Glim.  Q Small.  T Murtton. 
Bowling]  Martin  7-0-26-0;  Alieiln 
8-D-52-7;  rales  S-O-32-2;  WaWnoon 

6- 0-32-1;  Lloyd  2-0-16-0;  Chappie 

7- 0-35-1. 


udcumf 

'M  Watfanson  b Munton  

U A Athorton  c Oatfer  b Brown  — 

J E R Galllan  run  out  ...  - 

J P Crawley  e Penney  b Pollock  .... 

Q D Uoyd  run  oul  

ft!  K Hngg  c Oeilar  b Mumn 
N H Fairbrotnor  c Penney  b Gllae  . 

1 0 Austin  ibw  b Pollodt  — 

G Taira  si  Borna  b Mu  ft  ton 

G Chapplo  nut  Oul  - 

P J Manin  not  oul i- 
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YcrfoMre  won  by  rtra 

wlcketo. 

NORTHAMPTOfrmHKX 
R R Montgomerie  tow  b Silverwood  su 

A Pontoem  C Btakey  b Gouph 3 

K M Curran  not  out  . — n 

A L Panberthy  c WhFto  b Bavon m 

*H  J Briley  b Harttoy B 

D J Capri  not  ori ao 

Extras  (toll.  «8.  rxbS) 27 


Total  (lor  4. 40  own] zao 

128,  15B.  1SS. 

tn  J Warren.  T C wabon.  j e 


Emburey.  J P Taylor.  N A Hollander. 

— wtop  Qoinjh  B-1-3J-1.  Silverwood 


8-0-55-1;  Manley  8-0-30-1:  While 
8-0-36-0:  Stamp  4-0-33-0;  Sevan 
441-31-1. 


M D Moxon  c Taylor  b Curran 
b Taylor, 


72 

M P Vaughan  b Taylor a 

U Q Sevan  C BoiToy  B Taylor 12 

•D  Byoe  b Toy )or 7 

C Whjta  e Curran  b Emburey. 2 


A McGteOi  tow  b Eniburer 00 

Ifl  jBtakeynotoui as 

D Qougn  c Emtnray  b Capri., g 

p J Harney  c Taytor.  bMrilender 2 

C E w Slvdrwod  Mtoiff- 14 

Extras  (Ib5.w6.nb6)_-.— is 


Total  (tor  6. 40  oven]. 


- — 340 


FoB  a 4 iilribiln  16.  31.  30.  47.  TW.  190 
Tift  218.  . 

DM  mi  Mr  R D Stomp. 

BaMtoR  Mallender  6-o-JS-l;  Taylor 
6-0-41-3;  Cider  8-0- 60-1;  Emburey 
6-0-34-3:  Curran  8-0-67-1;  Penburthy 
3-0-3S4J. 

Ungtotta:  J C BaMeretrito  and  N T Ptaw*. 
Costearttar  Cup 
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Bobby  jones,  the 
only  amateur  to 
have  won  the  Open, 
did  so  three  times  — 
m 1926  at  Royal  Lytbam  St 
Annes,  at  St  Andrews  the 
following  year  and  In  1930 
at  Hoy  lake.  And  few  golf 
shots  are  as  famous  as  the 
one  he  played  on  the  Z7th  at  I 
Lytbam  70  years  ago. 

This  year’s  club  captain 
Dr  Steven  Reid  was  on  the 
course  early  yesterday  fbr  a 
BBC  reconstruction  (pic- 
tured), with  the  assistant 
professional  Kevin  Cox 
playing  the  part  of  Jones. 

Back  In  1926  the  Open 
was  being  contested  by 
Jones,  then  25,  and  his  fel- 
low American  A1  Watrous 
when,  at  the  17th,  Jones 


dragged  his  tee  shot  into 
sand.  A ridge  and  bushes 
meant  he  could  not  see  the 
green,  but  his  shot  from  175 
I yards  finished  four  yards 
from  the  pin. 

Other  famous  shots  at 
Lytham,  recalled  here,  in- 
clude Peter  McEvoy’s  disas- 
ter at  the  llth  in  1979  and 
David  J Russell's  drive  at 
the  1st  in  1988  when  the 
ball  hit  the  pin  and  stopped 
dead.  And  Tony  Jacklin, 
driving  for  the  title  at  the 
last  in  1968,  clearing  the 
hazards  and  stopping  150 
yards  from  the  green. 

“Oh  my,”  muttered  the 
BBC’s  Henry  Longhurst, 
“what  a corker.” 
Commentary:  Dadd  Davies 
Photograph:  Tom  Jenkins 


Hole  1 


David  J Russell 
set  up  his  best 
Open  finish 
from  the  1st  tee 

1 A /HEN  David  J -Russell 
Wgot  to  Royal  Lytham  St 
Annes  on  the  Saturday 
morning  to  play  in  the 
third  round  of  the  1988 
Open,  he  was  dreading  the 
day's  proceedings- 

It  was  not  that  he  was 
playing  badly;  far  from  it, 
for  he  had  opened  with 
rounds  of  71  and  74  to  make 
the  cut  by  four  shots.  And 
as  a veteran  then  of  14 
years  on  the  European 
Tour  he  bad  experienced 
most  of  what,  golfing  life 
had  to  offer.' 

The  problem  that  day  was 
his  partner.  For  the  first 
time  Russell,  then”  the  win- 
ner of  a solitary  event  an  the 
Tour,  had  been  drawn  to 
play- with  the  whiner  of  18 
major  championships,  ww»* 
other  than  Jade  Nkdfiaus. 

“Fve  never  been  so  ner- 
vous," he  says.  "I  thought  I 
might  have  an  air  shot  an 
the  1st  tee.”  But  he  was  not 
to  have  It  that  day,  fbr  rain 
bucketed  down  and  play  was 
impossible.  The  Open  was  to 
finish  on  the  Monday. 

“All  that  meant,  as  far  as 
I was  concerned,”  says  Rus- 
sell, “is  that  I had  two  days 
to  panic  rather  than  one.” 

On  the  Sunday,  when  he 
came  to  tee  up  at  Lythfam's 
206-yard  1st  hole,  he  was 
not  sure  his  legs  would  per- 
form the  required  function 
and  get  hi™  down,  to  the 
ball  mid  back  up  again.  But 
instinct  took  over  and  he 
hit  his  shot  right  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  dub. 

It  flew  straight  at  the 


flag,  bounced  a couple  of 
times,  struck  the  pin  and 
stopped  inches  away,  abso- 
lutely dead.  “No  one,”  says 
Russell,  “was  ever  more 
relieved.”  As  they  walked 
to  the  green  Nicklaus  sport- 
ingly dropped  hack  to  allow 
Rnsiell  the  full  applause  of , 
the  crowd,  and  the  English- 
man was  off  and  running. 

To  great  effect  as  it 
turned  out,  and  he  left 
Nicklaus  standing.  He  went 
to  the  turn.  in.  a six-under- 
par  29.  and  came  back,  into 
the  wind,  in  what  be  de- 
scribes as  “a  level-par -40”. 
Latein  the  round  Russell 
even  felt  confident  enough 
to  rib  bis  partner.  “There 
was  stm  a great  puddle  on 
fiie  16th  fairway  after;  Sat- 
urday's rain,"  he  says, 
“and  we  walked  either  side 
of  it.  I said,  to  Jack,  T 
though*  - you  could  walk 
over  the  top  of  those’,  and 
he  said,  T Used  to  be  able  to, 
but  not  any  more’.” 

- Russell’s  69  was  six  shots 
better  than  Ms  partner’s,  it 
hurtled  him  up  the  leader- 
board,  and  a 70  In  the  final 
round  gave  him  a share  of 
llth  place,  his  best  to  date. 
It  was  all  due  to  the  confi- 
dence engendered  by  that 
tee  shot,  although  when  he 
thinks  of  it  now  he  knows  it 
could  have  been  better. 

For,  as'  he  and  Nicklaus 
stood  on  the  2nd  tee  that 
day,  they  beard  a great  roar 
from  the  crowds  In  the 
stand  by  the  1st  green. 
Lanny  Wadkins  had  holed 
in  one. 


Peter  McEvoy 
hita  nine 
to  the  11th 
and  fell  away 

THE  shot  felled  by  only  a 
foot  Had  it  succeeded, 
Peter  McEvoy  could  conceiv- 
ably have  achieved  what  is 
nowadays  regarded  as  an  im- 
possibility: winning  the  Open 
Championship  as  an  amateur. 

The  year  was  2979  and  the 
course  Royal  Lytham  St 
Annes;  it  was  file  final  round 
and  the  shot  was  played  at  the 
long  llth.  McEvoy  had  been 
Amateur  champion  in  1977 
and  1978,  had  won  the  presti- 
gious Lytham  Trophy  in  1979 
and  was  a player  in  his  pomp: 
certainly  one  of  the  best 
golfers,  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

He  had  opened  with  rounds 
of  71,  74  and  72,  good  golf  con- 
sidering the  strong  north- 
west winds  that  blew  for  most 
of  the  week.  They  made 
Lytbam  a course  of  two  dis- 
tinctly different  halves,  with 
the  front  nine  downwind  and 
the  back  nine  fearsomely  dif- 
ficult into  what  occasionally 
freshened  into  a gale. 

By  the  time  he  got  to  the 
llth  McEvoy  was  In  conten- 
tion- Despite  lipping  out  with 
a birdie  chip  at  the  10th  he 
was  only  four  ova:,  and  with 
the  leaders  at  level  par  there 
were  grounds  for  hope.  The 
leaders  were  all  behind  me 
and  on  that  day  the  8th  green 
was  almost  unholdable  and  a 
probable  bogey/’  be  says. 
“Every  hole  on  the  back  nine 
was  a possible  bogey  and  fd 
played  one  of  them. 

“What  I really  needed  to  do 
was  birdie  the  llth,  to  be 
three  off  the  actual  lead  and 


maybe  only  two  off  the  proba- 
ble lead-” 

He  bit  two  good  shots  into 
the  wind  and  still  had  a nine- 
iron  into  the  green.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  the  pin  was 
tucked  away  at  the  fbr  end  of 
the  putting  surface,  on  a thin 
peninsula  of  green  fronted  by 
bunkers  and  backed  by  gorse 
bushes.  It  was  an  extremely 
narrow  target  and  file  tempta- 
tion was  to  take  the  . soft  op- 
tion and  go  for  the  front  cf  the 
green  and  take  a safe  par  five. 

Realising  that  if  anything 
was  to  happen  he  had  to  make 
it  do  so,  McEvoy  hit  the  nine- 
iron  straight  at  the  flag  *T 
really  thought  it  was  going 
into  the  hole,"  says  the  man 
who  now  captains  England 
amateurs  and  is  a golf-course 
architect  But  the  shot  fen  a 
few  tantalising  inches  short 
and  plunged  into  the  bunker, 
and  the  birdie  that  had 
seemed  probable  when  the 
ball  was  in  file  air  became  a 
bogey.  He  went  to  five  over, 
lost  his  place  on  the  leader- 
boards  and,  he  admits,  “be- 
came a little  disoriented  from 
then  on”. 

Shots  continued  to  slip 
away;  at  the  14th  his  two-iron 
second  plugged  in  the  green- 
side  bunker  and  “that  cost  me 
two  shots  and  seven  places". 
He  finished  in  a tie  tor  17th 
place  with  Lee  Trevino,  li 
shots  behind  the  winner 
Severiano  Ballesteros. 

The  brief  dream  had  de- 
parted (mil  still  no  amateur 
has  won  the  Open  since 
Bobby  Jones  claimed  his 
third  win  at  Hoylake  in  1980. 


Bobby  Jones 
won  the  1 926 
Open  from  a 
17th  wasteland 

"THEY  were  less  demon- 

I strati ve  days  in  1926; 
either  that  or  the  Gnard- 
lan’s  man-on-the-spot  was 
not  actually  on  the  spot  at 
the  time.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  paper’s  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous golf  shots  raises  the 
pulse  about  as  much  as  an 
invitation  to  a church  fete. 

The  1926  Open  was  being 
contested  by  Bobby  Jones 
and  A1  Watrous,  and  the  i 
two  Americans  had  reached  1 
the  17th.  a wonderful  par 
four  that  dog-legs  to  the  left 
with  a wilderness  of  scrub 
6nd  sand  inside  the  angle. 

' Jones  dragged  his  tee 
shot  into  the  waste  area; 
Watrous  found  the  fairway 
and  then  the  green.  He 
seemed  certain  of  his  par 
whereas  Jones  was  certain 
of  nothing. 

' Jones’s  ball,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts, 
was  on  sand  and  not  lying 
well.  And  from  where  he 
was,  a high  grassy  ridge 
and  some  bushes  made  it  a 
blind  shot. 

Normally  a quick  and  de- 
cisive player,  Jones 
“thought  a long  time  before 
he  played”,  our  correspon- 
dent noted.  What  his  ideas 
were,  the  Guardian  reader 
was  left  to  guess. 

“The  decisive  stroke  of 
the  game,”  wrote  the  corre- 
spondent bylined  A. LX., 
"came  at  the  17th,  where 
Jones  drove  into  sand 
about  180  yards  from  the 
green . . . and  then  sent  the 
hall  four  yards  tram  the 


pin.”  The  fact  that 
wonderful  shot  so  stag-' 
gered  Watrous  that  be 
three-putted  is  - not 
recorded,  nor  its  Immense 
degree  of  difficulty.  Read- 
ers of  the  Times  did  a little 
better,  thiragh,  for  Bernard 
Darwin  told  them  that 
Jones  nipped  the  ball  off 
the  sandy  surface  perfectly  . 
when  “a  tea-spoonful  more 
would  have  meant  irre- , 
trlevable  ruin”. 

. Years  later  Jones,  who 
would  have  made  a wonder- 
ful golf  writer,  said  of  the 
shot:  “The  prospect  was  not 
precisely  encouraging.  I 
had  to  hit  a shot  with  about 
176  yards  of  carry,  Mt  it  on 
a good  line  and  stop  tbehall 
very  promptly  when  it 
reached  the  green  — if  it 
reached  the  green. 

“This  off  dry  sand,  al- 
though flw  ball  luckily  lay 
dean,  was  a stiff  assign- 
ment. You  know,  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  too  deep  with 
your  blade  and  the  shot  ex- 
pires in.  front  of  your  eyes. 
And  if  your  blade  is  a 
thought  too  high  ...  I will 
dismiss  this  harrowing 
reflection.  Anyway,  I played 
the  shot  and  it  came  off. . 

The  25-year-old  Jones 
went  on  to  win  his  first 
Open,  and  a plaque  has 
been  erected  on  what  is 
thought  to  be  that  spot.  It 
says  even  less  than  the 
Guardian  did.  Half  buried 
by  plants,  it  simply  reads: 
“R.T.  Jones  Jnr.  The  Open 
Championship.  25th  June 
1926.” 


Tony  Jacldin’s 
drive  at  the 
18th  ushered 


IT  IS  difficult  now  to  remem- 
ber what  it  was  like  back  in 
1969,  when  no  Briton  had  wan 
the  Open  for 18  years.  But  the 
atmosphere  on  the  final  day, 
as  Tony  Jacklin  made  his  way 
to  Ihe  18th  tee,  was  nakedly 
jingoistic:  Jacko  had  to  win 
and  be  damned  any  New  Zea- 
lander — Bob  Charles  was 
challenging  — who  might  get 
in  the  way. 

--  hi  the  press  tent;  in  the 
stands  overlooking  the  18th 
green,  among  the  crowds  lin- 
ing the  fairway  and  in  the 
commentary  positions,  there 
were  whispered  consulta- 
tions,. as  if  to  speak  out  loud 
might  somehow  Intrude. 

'"What,”  everyone  was  say- 
ing, "should  Jacklin  do 
now?”  With  a two-stroke  lead, 
should  he  play  safe  and  hit 
short  of  the  clusters  of  I 
bunkers  that  have  destroyed  I 
mare  medal  . cards  than  any 
Lytham  member  cares 
soberly  to  recollect?  Should 
be,  perhaps,  hit  a shot  mites 
left,  avoiding  all  the  sand  — 
there  are  seven  bunkers 
awaiting  the  mis-hit  drive  — 
and  also  avoiding  the  bushes 
down  file  right  Or  should  he 
trust  his  swing  and  go  tor  one 
long  and  straight  and  true? 

- A due  to  J addin’s  solution 
comes  in  the  words  cf  the 
Guardian’s  Pat  WanfThcanas, 
w^o  wrote:  “His  greatest 
weakness  has  .been  to  swing 
too  fest,  but  in  the  last  hours  of 
his  ordeal  his  swing  had  a rare 
beauty  of  rhythm  and  poise.  It 
was  a movement  proud  in  its 
strength  and  consequence.” 
Clearly  Jacklin  knew  how 


well  he  was  playing,  for  he 
reached  for  the  driver.  A cou- 
ple of  practice  efforts  and  he 
swung  at  the  ball;  moments 
later  those  near  the  club- 
house gasped  in  relief  and 
then  triumph.  The  ball 
cleared  all  the  hazards,  ran 
rapidly  down  the  fairway  and 
came  to  rest  some  150  yards 
from  the  green. 

The  collective  pride  in  that 
shot  was  expressed  by  the 
BBC's  Henry  Longhurst  “Oh 
my,"  he  breathed,  “what  a 
corker!  Miles  down  the 
middle.” 

Ward-Thomas  summed  up 
the  rest  “He  dismissed  the 
peril  in  masterful  fashion 
with  a flawless  long  drive  . . . 
bit  a beautifully  controlled 
seven-iron  shot . . . and  a few 
moments  later  had  two  putts 
for  the  Open  bran  the  range  of 
one  inch." 

If  you  should  think  the 
opening  sentences  of  these 
paragraphs  overstated  it  con- 
sider what  Ward-Thomas 
wrote  next  “Ihe  sun  came 
forth  for  the  first  time  in  the 
day,  as  if  to  herald  fits  dawn 
of  a shining  new  world  for 
British  golf  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  rose  and 
gave  him  the  thunder  of  their 
acclaim."  And  so  they  did, 
and  I was  one  of  them. 

Jacklin  was  presented  with 
the  trophy  and  then  a bottle  of 
champagne.  As  he  held  it  up, 
a man  stepped  forward  and 
turned  the  label  to  the  massed 
photographers.  Mark  McCor- 
mack was  making  sure  it  was 
a shining  new  business  world 
as  well. 


Faldo’s  bunker  mentality 

gets  him  back  in  swing 


— ; rr  list  that  even  Mark  McCor- 

DavU  pastes  mack  would  envy. 

at  Royal  Lytham  - They  have  been  working 

: “ : ' together  again  pre-champion- 

THXS  week  Nick  Faldo  ship.  After  missing  the  cut  In 
returns  happily  to  the  file  Western  Open  in  the 
place  which,  21  years  United  States,  Faldo  flew  over, 
ago  “was  as  near  as  dammit  to  Britain  and  took  himself  off 
tito 'start  of  my  career”.  The  to  Royal  St  George's  “to  get 
current  US  Masters  ebam-  myself  in  links  mode”.  There 
pion,  the  whiner  cf  six  nfejor  he  and  Leadbetter  concen- 
championshlps,  won  his  first  trated  oh  aspects  of  the 
national  title  over  the  links  of  dowmwing.  - 


St  Annas  when  he  became  the 
English  Amateur  champion 


“We  worked,  well,”  Faldo 
said  yesterday.  “Everything 


MIPIlsn  AUiawu j.  v**vw«r***"  . , ( "TT — w 

anddemonstrated  folly  for  seems  to  he  coming  together, 
the  first  time  that  a truly  ex-  I!m  going  to  need  some 
rutin*  talent  had  arrived.  straight  hitting  this  week  be: 

He  was  not  long  for  the  am-  cause  Lytbam  is  an  accuracy 
ateur  ranks  after  that  turn-  links,'  with  lots  of  pot 
ine  Professional  in  1978  and  hunkers-  What's  more  they 
Starting  the  first  of  his  29  .are  the  right  length  .for  toe 
European  Tour  events  two  drive  and  they,  guard  the 
years  later.  - ' - greens  very  doseJytoo.” 

Buttherafoer^pindlyywfii  .There  are  drily  185  bunkers 
with  the  untamed  haircut  and  at  Lytham.bat  it  seems  like 
uncontrolled  leg  scttonwas.ifc  more  because,  they  are  often 
though  gifted,  a very  different  grouped  together,  giving  toe 
ontmai  fax  those  days.  He  coaid-  impression  th*  there  Is  no^ 
beat  most  of  the  best  mo^bf  where  to  go  but  sand.  .And 
the  but  be  did  not  feel  that  is  often  the  case  if  toe 
that  he  could  best  all  of  them  ball  is  driven  inaccurately, 
at  any  one  time;  fo  ; other  Faldo  stressed  that  a good 
words,  a'  major  champfambip  score  at  Lytham  requires  a 
wife  the  swing  he-  then  posh  -good  start,  if  the  prmrajiHig 
- - - - ^ wind  is  blowing;  that  is  attoe 


gpgeaj  B.  * t*um  m w*v»»  *j  ■ ■ • ■ " — ~ - 

So  he  took  hfausgf  afftio  players’  backs  for  much  <£  the 


rS*le  before  being  recoup  .dubs  are  needed  to  fly  toem.- 

f-ZZ  ..  — . v > ^practice  there  has  .been  Jfifle 

first  met  hi  ttte  nt»*  enough  wind,  ptarty  of  sun 
Eighties,  and  since  then  Faldo  , A^^oldine  ng 


onshipe  white  Leadbett eriEi 
millions  trf : dollars, 

-VC-.,: 


•ffwrtj*  said  Faldo,  “w&i'wpl 
riieed  to  score^w^fl^;  tb  ' be  in: 
^outentioiE  You  mijffit  oeei 


<flwrfhinp  litre  14  under  to 
win.”  Of  course  if  it  blows 
from  the  north-west,  as  it 
should  because  that  is  the 
prevailing  wind,  then  scores 
will  soar. 

Brian  Barnes  has  not  played 
an  Open  since  1990  but  Is  here 
this  week  as  the  British 
Seniors  champion.  Whether  he 
returns  to  Royal  Pcrtrnsh  next 
week  to  b'g  title  de- 

pends on  whether  the  current 
troubles,  have  subsided  suffi- 
ciently for  him  to  feel 
comfortable. 

“A  few  years  ago,"  he  said 
yesterday,  “Ireceived  a death 
threat  from  the  IRA  if  I 
played  in  the  Irish  Open.  I 
went  and  nothing  happened, 
but  J feel  now  that  that  was- 
fodhardy  rather  than  brave. 

Tm  older  and  wiser  now 
and  if  a withdrawal  gets  me 

then  rather  that  than  A 

bullet  There’s  more  to  life 
than  hitting  a ball  round  a 
field.”  • 

And  more,  also,  than  think- 
.trig  six  large  brandies  before 
breakfast.  Barnes  is  a recov- 
ering alcoholic  who  has  not 
had  a drink  for  three  years 
and  is  playing  the  US  Senior 
Tour  «wd  on  -Sunday  won 
$108,000  (£70,000),  the  largest 
cheque  of  his  career,  for  fin- 
ishing third  in  an  event . 

' ‘With  any ; luck." . said 
Barnes,,  who  ha?' already-  won 
$408,000  with  the  Seniors  this 
season.  “XU  be  one  of  those 
‘guys  who  makes  more  in  one 
year  than  in  the  last  30  years. 

“My  goal  is  Jl  million  this 
season  andTre  got  another  12 
'tournaments  to  get  up  there.! 
may,  riot  achieve  it  buttes  a 

lpvrfy  grial  to  have-”'  - 


Doctor  in  charge  happy 
to  be  left  speechless 


Mike  Sehrey  at  Lytham  finds  club  captain 
Steven  Reid  practising  for  the  social  round 


■■■HERE  will  be  something 

■ essentially  quaint  about 
the  presentation  to  the 
Open  champion  on  Sunday 
evening.  No  grand  march  up  a 
staircase,  -no  waving  balcony 
scenes,  no  Queen,  no  Duchess 
of  Kent  Instead,  when  he  "has 
'holed  his  final  puff  taken  the 
plaudits  of  10,000-  people 
packed  into  the  stands  around 
the  I8to  and  signed  hixeard  in 
the  scorers’  caravan,  he  wffl 
find  a few  tahles  apd.  chairs  set 
out  behind  toe  teat  green,  and 
there  toe  captain  of  Royal 
Lytham  and  St  'Annes  win 
hand  over  fiie.  Claret  Jug. 

There  will  be  no  speeches 
from  the  captain  either.  Bal- 
lesteros's Open  to  0968  here 
was  the  last  time  a captain’s 
oratory  has  been  let  loose  on 
thepobfre.  This  is  because,  so 
it  is  said,  a previous-  captain 
at  another  course  jraxtaoed’a. 
discourse  that  made  the 
Oscar  acceptance  speeches  of 
Tom  Hanks  seem  a model  of 
restraint. 

There  are  those  who  think 
this  a shame,  but  fids  year’s 
Lytham  club  captain  Dr 
Steven  Reid  is  not  I- among 
them.- As  an. Irishman;  albeit 
one  whose  soft  Sligo  accent^ 
more  a hint  than  the  fun  ail- : 
ver-tongned  manly,  he  would 
have  made  a decent  fist  of  it 
they  say.  But  it  is  out  of  his  . 
hands  and  he  1b  not  bothered. 
“There’s  only  two  wayp^ft 
could  go,"  he  reckons.  J“It 
could  go  down  weH.gr  tt  cofori 
bomb:  It  wouldn’t  really  be 


/rO 


% t 


Ice  age. . . Bernhard  Langer  of  Germany  cools  off  yesterday 
during  practice  for  the  Open  • 'photograph;tc5m  ^<ns 


worth  the  risk  to  any  case.” 

Becoming  captain  to  an 
Open  year  Is  hitting  the  jack- 
pot. *T  was  supposed  to  be 
chief  marshal  fine  year,  and 
spent 'six  months,  including 
tone  at  "St  Andrews  last  year, 
bedding  into  the  job-  Then 
they  rang  me  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  tell  me  the  past  cap- 
tains had  voted  me  to  and  it 
all  went  out  of  the  window.” 

- There  have  been  some  great 
spinoffs,  however,  including 
a trip  tp  Merlon  to  the  United 
States^  for  its  centenary. 
“Wonderful,”  he  says.  ‘Td 
never  been  to  the  States,  so 
there  was  a ball  game  at  Yan- 
kee Stadium,  and  Central 
Park.  And  a game  at  Ptoe  Val- 
ley that  Peter  Dobereiner  had 
organised  That  was  a day  out 
inparadise." 

Yesterday  be  was  at  his 
course  early  for  the  BBC’s 
reconstruction  of  the  famous 
Bobby  Jones  marine  shot  “It 
seemed  like  a good  idea.  We 
didn’t  take  the  actual  club 
from  the  clubhouse,  though; : 
bit  risky.”  Instead  They  used  1 
one. of  his  own  hickory-, 
shafted  irons.  Then  there  was 
.more  .filming  in  the  club- 
house, scans  newspaper  inter- 
views and  a couple  of  hours 
acting,  as  starter  for  practice 
ronnds.And  then  there  would 
be  an  interview  for  a Japa- 
nese: television  company. 
“Don't  smite,  Tve-  been  told; 
iVnot  ste^  if  lfs  a wind-up. 
-jit  won’t  be  easy.”  l, 

: When  the  ‘ championship 


starts  it  becomes  a social 
roand.  “Tve  got  to  host  lunches 
cm  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sun- 
day for  VIPs,  dignitaries,  past 
captains,  those  from  local 
dubs,  friends  and  relations. 
Saturday  there  are  other 
things  to  da”  He  will  not  say 
what  but  it  looks  like  Prince 
Andrew’s  annual  Open  beano. 

If  the  Prince  wants  to  talk 
golf  he  has  come  to  the  right 
man,  fbr  Reid  is  as  dose  to  a 
golf  nut  as  is  possible.  His 
father,  a general  practitioner, 
came  to  England  during  the 

early  years  of  the  war  and  al- 
though Reid  was  brought  up 
in  Lytham,  and  is  now  to  gen- 
eral practice  himself  in  the 
town,  the  family  returned 
every  August  to  Ireland  and 
the  County  Sligo  course, 
known  as  Rosses  Point,  where 
he  is  a nfe  member. 

Five  years  ago  he  published 
a history  cf  that  club.  Get  To 
The  Point,  which,  for  some- 
one whose  previous  literary 
masterpieces  included  winks 
on  recalcitrant  warts  and 
spontaneous  rupture  of  . the 
oesophagus,  was  a new  ave- 
nue. It  is  a whimsical  book 
which  began  as  a brief  hole- 
by-hole  guide  and,  he  says, 
“growed  and  growed  like 
Topsy”.  It  Is  frill  of  acute  ob- 
servation C ‘strike  toe  ground 
where  a tee  shot  should  pitch 
on  the  13th  and  you  wiU  bear 
the  same  hollow  sound  , yon 
elicit  from  the  2nd  and  3rd 
fairways  at  Newcastle, 1 Co 
Down”).  On  the  9th.  he 
writes,  “a  visitor  arimfl  his 
host  ‘What  dub  do  2 need 
here?’  Came  the  answer.  *Tbe 
best  tip  is  to  tai&  .the  same 
club  as  you'll  fake  at  i3Qi’ " 


Arsenal  bid  for  Blackburn  captain,  page  1 3 
Athletics  fury  at  drugs  claims,  page  1 4 


Bjame  Riis  ruins  the  Spaniards  birthday 
to  retain  the  Tour  de  France  yeliow  jersey 
after  a punishing  climb  in  blistering  heat 

Broken 

Indurain 

admits 

defeat 


WBBamFoOtoringhmn 
In  Lourdes 


IGUEL  Tnctm-flin 
was  32  yester- 
day, but  it  was 
not  a birthday 
he  will  want  to 
remember.  The  first  part  of 
the  celebrations  were  the 
same  as  they  have  been  since 
1991:  a vast  birthday  cake  pre- 
sented to  the  five-times  Tour 
winner  in  the  start  village 
amid  a vast  scrum  of  press 
and  fans. 

That  was  about  as  festive  as 
Induraln’s  day  got  In  the' 
afternoon,  in  front  of  a huge 
throng  of  Basque  fens  perched 
like  gurnets  on  a cliff  on  the 
steep  roads  leading  to  the  Hau- 
tacam  ski  station,  what 
remained  of  his  chances  of  a 
record  sixth  Tour  win  were 
destroyed  by  a rampant 
BJarne  Riis.  The  Dane's 
second  stage  win  of  the  race 
gives  him  a comfortable  lead 
and  led  him  to  blurt  out  after 
the  finish:  “I  should  win 
now". 

Hautacam  consists  of  one 
small  building  on  a bleak 
green  hillside  and  has  pro- 
vided brutal  and  heroic  spec- 
tacle on  both  occasions  that 
the  Tour  has  finished  here.  In 
1994,  as  this  year,  it  was  the 
only  climb  of  consequence  at 
the  end  of  a long  stage  across 
the  plains  of  Aquitaine.  The 


peioton  bits  the  one-in-12 
slopes  at  some  80  miles  per 
hour,  then  slows  and  shatters 
like  a wave  breaking  an  a 
rock.  Thai  It  is  every  man  to 
his  own  painful  rhythm  uphill 
for  eight  leg-shattering  miles. 
There  is  no  respite. 

Indurain  has  been  both  vic- 
tor and  vanquished  here.  In 
1994.  his  incredible  accelera- 
tion through  thick  mist  effec- 
tively won  him  the  Tour  and 
destroyed  Tony  Rominger. 
This  vear.  in  baking  sun.  the 
Swiss  was  again  allotted  a bit 
part  When  he  slipped  off  the 
back  of  the  small  lead  group 
which  formed  after  the  first 
grinding  impact  with  the  gra- 
dient, It  was  Indurain  Who 
upped  the  pace. 

Far  a few  seconds,  history 
repeated  itself  Indurain  accel- 
erated and  Rominger  grov- 
elled. Then,  as  hi«  team-mate 
Jan  Ullrich  malntaimiri  the 
pace,  Riis  glided  back  down 
the  group.  It  looked  like  weak- 
ness, but  he  was  merely  sizing 
up  the  opposition.  *T  wanted 
to  see  how  they  all  were,  and 
they  all  seemed  to  be  Oat  out  I 
said:  Tfs  now  or  neve:,  you 
must  win  the  Tour  now'." 

Two  searing  attacks  fol- 
lowed: “The  first  time  I didn't 
go  100  per  cent  I Just  wanted 
to  pat  the  others  in  trouble. 
Then  I went  flat  out”  It  was  a 
gesture  of  supreme  confi- 
dence, the  like  of  which 
not  been  seen  since  early 


Carling  dropped  from  England 
The  fateful  holes  of  Lvtham,  page  , — 

guardian 

Money  talks 

in  the  state 

of  disunion 


Vincent  Hanna 


Uphill  struggle . . . Miguel  Indurain  grits  his  teeth  as  Bjame  Riis  sets  a punishing  pace 


1980s.  when  Bernard  Hinault 
and  Laurent  Fignon  could  af- 
ford. the  Imniry  of  toying  with 
the  opposition  in  this  way.  In- 
truigingly,  Riis  was  Fignon's 
chief  domestique  at  the  end  of 
the  Frenchman's  career,  and 
he  thanked  the  Fignon  publi- 


cally  for  the  advice  he  has 
received. 

While  Riis  forged  ahead,  In- 
durain almost  eamp  to  a pain- 
ful halt  as  the  effort  he  had 
made  in  trying  to  stay  with 
thg  Dane  made  itself  felt.  The 
pedals  hardly  turned,  the 
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Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


1  Bondage  to  the  internet, 
ss/?  (7) 

S Name  for  house  that  is 
encircled  by  wild  waves 

M 

9  One  without  prospects 
(see  part  of  1 across)  (5) 

1 0 Row  spoilt  racing:  itfs  for 
23  on  the  move  (6-3) 

1 1 Almost  give  a sick  note  to 
setter  when  embraced  by 
Achilles’  mother,  that 


shows  what  the  world’s 
coming  to  (4>2,3,5) 

13  Little  to  pay  for  muse  (4) 

14  Co  pier  first  to  last  needing 
company?  Not  a lot  (3,2,3) 

1 7 Umberto  allies  hftnsetf,  we 
hear,  with  enemies  of  the 
planet  (8) 

18  Way  out  and  unknown  it 
may  be,  but  euthanasia’s 
starting,  starting  (4) 

21  Single  in  the  field  Inspires 
Israel  to  prayer  (8,6) 


Stuck?  Than  cafl  oir  solutions  Una 
on  0091  338  33a  Gate  cost  39p  per 
min.  cheap  rate,  49p  par  min  at  aB 
other  Wnas.  Service  suppled  by  ATS 
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23  Tinea,  unpleasant  com- 
plaint in  restaurant  (6,3) 
24,25  Bit  of  a fight  with  the 
siren — rough  passage  on 
old-time  radio  (5,3,4) 

26  i go  in  neuter,  which  is 
different  from  the  train  (7) 
Down 


1,12  One's  own  valuation 
forthe  DIY  7 (4-1Q) 

2 A question  of  survival  from 
the  single  chamber?  (7,8) 

3 In  the  course  of  being 
translated  you  go  to  the 
opera  (6) 

4 Change  my  dog’s  name 
when  it  turns  up  inside  (6) 

5 An  ironic  form  of  address, 
in  the  light  of  day  (8) 

6 A note  on  race  relationship 
O) 

7 Cox  at  me?  (6,3,6) 

8 21^s  poet's  12  of  quarter? 
(10) 


12 Seel  down 

15  River  with  colour,  a 
striking  cSsplay,  getting  into 
zfoc?(3,5) 

16  Dress  in  feathers  to  Induce 
final  consent?  (4,4) 

1 9 Literary  character  sounds 
more  correct  (6) 

20  Rusting  bodywork? 
Incentive  needed  (6) 

22  Publicity  forthe  listener's 
cutter  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


tr 
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proud  bead  bowed  over  the 
handlebars,  the  grimace  be- 
came desperate.  Just  to  rub  it 
in,  Bwninyr  found  his  second 

wind  and  passed  an  the  right, 
without  a look  in  his  old 
rival's  direction. 

In  the  next  four  painful, 
slow-motion  miles,  Indurain 
lost  almost  2%  minutes  — and 
had  he  not  come  round 
towards  the  end,  and  Riis  felt 
the  strain  of  his  all-out  effort, 
it  would  have  been  far  more. 
As  he  entered  Cm  final  kilo- 
metre through  a forest  of  red, 
white  and  green  Basque  flags, 
lie  threw  an  apologetic  look  at 
the  fans  who  had  come  across 
the  border  to  cheer  him  on. 

‘T  tried  to  follow  Riis  three 
times,  the  fourth  time  I blew 
up,  and  after  that  I couldn't 
fellow  anyone,"  he  said.  ‘The 
gap  between  us  is  now  un- 
bridgeable. It  was  a day  which 
had  to  come  — and  don’t  talk 
to  me  about  next  year." 

Indurain  was  not  the  only 
loser.  Evgeny  Berzin  feared 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SMC  GAILLARD 

this  climb  far  its  intensity, 
and  with  good  reason:  He 
slipped  from  third  to  seventh. 
Rominger  may  have  climbed 
to  third,  but  both  he  and  team 
mate  Abraham  Olano,  who 
remains  second  overall  are  al- 
most three  minutes  behind 
Riis.  The  turnaround  in  Indur- 
ain's  status  was  summed  up 
when  Riis  commented  that  tie 
would  be  happy  if  Big  Mlg 
could  win  today’s  stage  “be- 
cause it  goes  to  his  house.  But 
it  won't  be  easy”. 

With  their  champion  in  a 
lowly  10th  place,  the  Navarran 
fens  may  be  a little  muted  as 
the  Tour  passes  through  his 
homeland  today,  at  the  end  of  | 
a stage  which  the  riders  who 
are  fighting  for  survival  fear 
far  more  than  yesterday^. 

• Today's  stage: .Lourdes  to 
Pamplona,  162  miles. 


WflUam  Fotheringham  is 
feature*  wfltor  of  Cycfing 
Weekly 

Bomb  fear,  page  14 


OLD  FART  Radio  has 
been  blaring  all 
week.  The  word  from 
Twickers  is  they'll 
talk  to  the  other  countries, 
compromise  is  possible,  and 
it’s  not  just  about  money  you 
know.  They  are  decent  chaps 
atfeeRFU — and  I don’t  be- 
lieve a word  they  say. 

The  Scots  say  theyTI  play  a 
four-nations  tournament 
without  England  on  contract 
with  the  BBC.  and  it’s  not  just 
about  money,  laddie.  You 
couldn’t  meet  a nicer  bunch  of 
blokes— and  they’re  talking 
out  of  their  sporrans. 

Will  Carling  says.  If  England 
can't  play  in  fee  Five  Nations, 
rugby  will  be  destroyed,  and 
it’s  not  just  about  money.  Pull 
the  other  one.  Will. 

BSkyB  says  that  it  wishes  to 
help  rugby  union,  save  fee 
Five  Nations  Championship, 
audit's  not  just  about  money . 
Bollocks. 

I feel  I've  been  watching  tur- 
keys queue  up  for  a Bernard 

Matthews  Christmas  Break. 
The  only  good  thing  is  that 
some  have  spotted  that  the 
RFU  booked  fee  holiday. 

"Sport  is  ametaphor  for 
life, " said  George  Millar,  a US 
congressman.  “People  play 
basketball  like  they  legislate.” 
You  can  give  that  a slightly 
different  spin.  Sports  adminis- 
trators tend  to  reflect  the  po- 
litical character  of  their  own 
nations. 

British  sport  is  rxmbya 
rum  crew.  A combination  of 
left-over  blazers  from  better 
days,  rich  traders  craving  the 
significance  that  owning  a 
club  gives  them,  placemen  on 
quangos,  and  some  men  and 
women  who  struggle  to  con- 
nect their  sports  to  reality. 

And  the  reality  is  money. 

If  you  doubt  this,  take  a 
peek  at  fee  diamond-studded 
world  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  hi  At- 
lanta the  world's  most  distin- 
guished freeloaders  will  pa- 
rade like  heads  of  state. 
Actually  I was  glad  to  see  that 
Jean-Claude  Killy  joined  the 
IOC  in  1995.  But  the  thrill  was 
brief)  he  is  director  of  Coca- 
Cola  France,  to  which,  along 
with  NBC,  fee  Olympic  move- 
ment has  sold  its  soul. 

Corruption  and  graft  are  en- 
demic, as  Andrew  Jennings 
explains  In  his  excellent  new 
book.*  In  1991  the  IOC  met  in 


Birmingham  to  fix  the  venue 

for  the  1998  Winter  Olympus- 
Osiers  und  of  Sweden  WSB* 
home  empty-handed,  Butas 
one  of  its  officials  said;  “We 
give  each  IOC  member  a gift 
on  our  personal  visits,  a gift 
when  they  visitourcity.a 
gift  when  they  visit  our  hospi- 
tality suite,  and  a gift  every 

day  in  the  hotel." 

Television  pays  the  money 
and  the  shots.  NBC, 
which  paid  £700 million  far 
the  next  two  Games,  Is  con- 
tracted to  pay  fiLSMUfou  for 
the  summer  Games  of 2004  ana 
2008  and  the  winter  Games  of 
2006,  for  which  host  cities 
have  not  yet  been  chosen.  It 
will  revamp  the  Games  to  suit 
itself. 

Bear  that  in  mind  and  let’s 
eet  back  to  rugby. 

Sky  offered  £1 66  million 
over  five  years  to  the  Home 
Unions,  with  England  to  get 
£87.5  million,  Wales  £40  mil- 
lion. Scotland  £20  million,  and 
Ireland  £18  million  (mind  you, 
this  is  great  money  for  the  75 
or  so  Irish  rugby  players). 

The  other  four  countries  say 
the  money  belongs  to  them  all 
in  principle  (whatever  that 
means),  and  if  necessary  they’ll 
play  on  without  England.  The 
idea  is  daft  They  would  get  a 
pittance  for  the  TV rights,  wife 
or  without  a player-led  alterna- 
tive English  team. 

Ifihe  fight  werefar  toe  integ- 
rity of  rugby  I could  afttfaud 
their  stand.  But  they  are  fight- 
ing over  money  and,  as  Robert 
Armstrong  argued  yesterday, 
money  makes  the  rules. 

ff  there  is  no  compromise 
recognising  feat  rugby  cannot 
exist  on  gate  money.  Rupert 
Murdoch  will  simply  revamp 
the  game  and  play  an  annual 
mini- World  Cup  wife  England, 
the  southern  hemisphere 
countries,  and  (in  the  crunch)  I 
suspect  with  France  too. 

BUT  Rupert  has  longer- 
term  plans  for  fee 
game,  which  he  keeps 
to  himself  but  about 
which  I am  prepared  to 
speculate. 

He  will  bring  rugby  union 
closer  to  his  other  big  invest- 
ment in  rugby  league.  This 
would  produce:  a super  league 
involving  both  union  ant) 
league  clubs  in  a new  hybrid 
game;  and  an  annual  Interna- 
tional competition  played 
summer  and  winter  at  two 
levels,  a “premier"  tourna- 
ment for  eight  national  sides 
and  a “Nationwide  League” 
for  the  rest. 

I bet  you  think  this  is  all 
fantasy.  And  you  could  be 
right. 

And  the  spirit  of  Baron  de 
Coubertin  m ight  reign  at 
Atlanta. 

* The  New  Lords  of  the  Rings, 
Andrew  Jennings.  Pocket 
Books  £6.99 


British  swimmers  suffer  long  delay 


David  Hopps  and  John 
Duncan  in  Atlanta 


BRITAIN’S  swimmers 
suffered  the  frill  brunt 
of  Olympic  disorder  in 
a fraught  and  exhausting 
journey  here  from  their 
training  camp  in  Tallahas- 
see. A four-hour  flight  de- 
lay after  a nail  was  discov- 
ered in  one  of  the  plane's 
tyres  was  followed  by  four 
hours  of  misery  in  a chaotic 
accreditation  procedure  at 
the  airport. 

Xq  addition  Sarah  Hard- 
castle,  a medallist  in  Los 
Angeles  12  years  ago,  had 


some  of  her  luggage  go 
astray  as  Olympic  organis- 
ers seemed  unprepared  for 
the  sudden  influx  of  com- 
petitors and  officials. 

“The  important  thing  is 
not  to  get  stressed  out,"  she 
said.  “If  you  fail  to  handle 
fee  frustrations  of  a day  like 
this  it  can  ruin  months  of 
preparation.  Your  chances 
of  winning  an  Olympic 
medal  can  be  lost  before 
you’ve  cleared  the  airport. 

“The  younger  swimmers 
are  probably  less  likely  to 
suffer  because  the  experi- 
ence is  so  novel  and  excit- 
ing for  them.  Bat  older 
hands  like  me  have  to  keep 


themselves  in  control.  I just 
have  to  sit  here  with  Terry 
[Denison,  Britain's  swim- 
ming coach)  and  try  to 
imagine  I'm  lazing  around 
wife  my  husband  down  at 
the  job  centre.” 

Atlanta's  experimental 
policy  of  giving  competi- 
tors no  fast-track  accredita- 
tion left  the  swimmers  be- 
mused. Some  sat  on  the 
floor  playing  cards,  others 
lay  on  hand  luggage  and 
tried  to  doze. 

Earlier  in  Tallahassee,  as 
a new  tyre  was  being  flown 
In  from  Atlanta,  they  bad 
whiled  away  the  time  in  the 
shade  as  temperatures  in 


Florida  reached  105F 
40- min  ate  flight  then 
nearly  v/t  hours  becai 
landing  delays  at 
States’  second-bu 
airport. 

Considering  the  fri 
tion,  Atlanta's  relativ 
— it  was  in  the  high  ' 
was  some  comfort.  A 
swimmers  left  by  corn 
the  Olympic  village, 
roadside  exhorta 
seemed  to  sum  np  tfaei 
“Smile.  The  journey 
thousand  miles  begins 
a full  tank  of  gas.’’  Ai 
“any  people  are  wond 
now  many  miles  the’ 
do  to  the  gallon. 
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